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PART I 



Review upon the Universal Langtmge, some of the 
Principal Dialects formed with ity the History of 
Scythia and its Connection with the Phoenician 
and Gallic Races. 



HAVING made scientific discoveries which, on account of their 
great importance and extent, have not been accomplished 
without heavy sacrifices — Shaving, in fact, abandoned my business to 
follow up with more freedom, ardour and unity of action, the Scents 
that had offered themselves to me when following in literary leisure 
certain historical and linguistic researches which seemed and have 
turned out to be of the utmost significancy ; having also recognised 
that I must, for a time, entirely give myself up to the study of my 
discoveries, or I might never arrive at the solution that was looming 
before me at a distance; not knowing even where my task was leading 
me, and, therefore, not at liberty to form an opinion whether my work 
would occupy me a longer or a shorter time ; having arrived at the 
conclusion of the task I had imposed upon myself, and been success- 
ful, far beyond my ambition and expectations; having, moreover, been 
several times stimulated and sent to seek deeper into the channels of 
science by the incredulity I met from many, that a commercial man 
could be successful upon subjects which, until now, had baffled all 
the efforts of learned professors, though their common sense should 
have told them, that upon topics so simple and technical as those of 
history, geography, and languages, a travdled commercial man^ 
acquainted with most of the Western languages and some of the old 
ones, had, at least, as much chance to arrive at a linguistic discovery, 
and enlarge it upon geographical and historical bearings which his 
personal experience permitted him to grasp, as a sedentary professor. 



who, though much versed in Greek and Latin, was generally not 
familiar with many of our commercial Western languages, and had 
not the opportunity of comparing the various customs and dialects 
which so often meet the eye and ear of a mercantile man. Having 
arrived at the end of my labours, and written several works upon the 
subjects of my discoveries, namely, "The Origin of our Mixed 
Western Races and Languages," and also upon the science of 
language, my friends tell me that they cannot follow me in my dis- 
coveries — this being true enough^ since they comprise, in no less than 
fifteen languages, the comparisons that I hav^ had to make before I 
could arrive at a definite solution. My friends then tell me that I 
should ask for a competent committee, whose commission should be 
to examine my discoveries, which all who have heard of them acknow- 
ledge are full of most useful information. I can, then, say that upon 
the basis, on one side, of English, French, German, Italian, Spanish, 
Portuguese, Basque, and the Pyrenean /«A7w, which is the old Iberian 
that is missing; and on the other, of Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Arabic, 
Persian, Sanskrit, and Punic which / have found again^ and, there- 
fore, recovered ; I have been able to link my discoveries one to the 
other, and also prove their truth one by the other. I have, in the 
prosecution of my ulterior works, been very much encouraged by 
Professor Sayce's book upon Comparative Philology^ also by many 
indications of Liebnitz, Schlegel, Humboldt, Goulianoff, and others, 
who so plainly indicate to the philologist that the way to arrive 
at historical solutions is through langus^e and geography. How- 
ever, I have been able to go much beyond the circle of their views, 
that being, no doubt, because they could not themselves see the 
limits of the question it was their aim and ambition to solve. 

Following, therefore, my friends' advice, I beg to ask for the 
examination, by competent judges, of my works which, as will be seen 
by the particularised heads mentioned in the prospectus announcing 
my book upon the Origin of the Western Nations and Languages, 
contain much information which, though unexpected, was certainly 
needed. Wishing to be as brief as possible, I will, in this review, 
divide the subject of my discoveries into three parts — the first 
relating to Linguistic or Philology, the second to Geography, and the 
third to History. 



Basing the first upon the bold and wide-reaching conceptionsi 
cautious verifications and mastery of facts^ advocated by Mr. Sayce ; 
upon the necessity of studying one language with the reference of 
more, upon Liebnitz's advice to apply languages to the researches 
after the migrations of races and history, and upon the practical and 
sensible opinion expressed by Mazochi, Riccobaldi, Lamprede, 
Comte de Caylus, and others (which was also my own as soon as I 
could see into the mechanism of languages), that the Iliad, Odyssey, 
and other works attributed to Homer, are only translations from 
Frank and Celtic, therefore Iberian works ; I saw and recognised that 
the word "Sanskrit," which had blocked my road for years, was simply 
a compound idiom of the two French words Sens and Escrity and 
that, therefore, French or Frank, Syriac or Celtic, was a language 
which was much older than Homer. The whole system of language 
unfolded itself to me, as it indeed will do to any one who, having a 
thorough knowledge of English, French, and Iberian or Bearnese, 
and a fair acquaintance with Basque or Hebrew, German, Spanish, 
Italian, and Latin, will study language upon the basis of languages, 
geography and history. The door into the dilemma of history and 
language opened itself to me, and I was able to wade easily and 
satisfactorily through the subjects which until then had been com- 
pletely closed to me. I recognised, upon the second part of my sub- 
ject, that the various names met upon the maps referred to as many 
pages, and even chapters, of history ; and, with the third, that if a man 
bad only enough memory to retain the various meanings contained in 
geography alone, he would not require any other book, for geography 
would teach him everything — Slanguage, history, and moral philosophy. 
This may take people by surprise ; it will nevertheless be found to 
be true. 

I have for a long time thought that it is most surprising the 
Iberian or Bearnese dialect has not, long before now^ been recognised 
a.s the universal and primary language of the world. It is admitted by 
all learned men that there exists a most remarkable unity of idioms 
from Java to Iceland, and yet no one has seemed to ask himself 
what could be the basis of that sameness and unity. The simple 
meaning of the word Sanskrit, and ^^perspicacity a commercial man is 
obliged to use when in quest of business^ reveal\ed it to me however, 



though not without long pondering over the idiom, and I recognised 
Bearnese or Iberian ever3rwhere, both in every language and upon 
every map. From Kamchatka, in Siberia, to Lagos, in Portugal ; 
from the Amoo or Amoor to Killala, in Ireland ; from Shanghai to 
Oporto, in Portugal ; from Cunene, Kalibari, and Zumbo, in South 
Africa, to Cabes ; from Perim to Senegal, from Kenia to Loando, and 
from Patagonia to Canada and Alaska, the whole universe presented 
to me a mass of Iberian, or Bearnese, and the fact that the Savants 
had, as it were, been seeking a long way off what they had ever)rwhere 
at home, all the ancient books showing themselves besides entirely 
based upon Iberian, or Bearnese, and giving their additional proof 
that the Iberian was truly the lost universal language. 

Upon the maps, I have recognised, as belonging to the long lost 
Iberian — but alive and " Ber," that is, vigorous, Bearnese — Labadiva, 
Daonas, Menam, Saigon, Bankok, Mergui, Thibet, Itsanspo, Brama* 
putra, Behar, Tynas, Bothan, Callati, Brama, Macao, Bot, Suppara, 
China, Kin, Sha, Kiang, Shanghai, Canton, Chor, Chola, Soungari, 
Murei, Karingol, Cap, loo, Quei-t6, Pao-t6, Gar, Subu-Sheri, Bayen 
Charat, Ger, Kara, Kansu, Dassun, Bathan, Cham, Ningrat, Bo, 
Lomboo, Burun, Dibong, Ket, Kengui, Tes, Ula-Kem, Ta-Kem, 
Kessel, Hissar, Sari-Copa, Annabi, Murui-Ussaw, Alak, Olok, Bolor, 
Tarim, Koko Nor, Karagay, Shang Gai, Kol)mia, Maya, Tyr, 
Saghalien, Sayans, Chun, Toko, Bhamo, Prabat, Quin-hone, Phaien, 
Quei-Choo, Pegu, Maimatchin, Chiko, Ongara, Dzungaria, Amu, 
Patkoi, Cantuburi, Kin Juen, Senan, Pai-Choo, Fuh-Ning, Bucha, 
Orin, Yan-Si, Ho-Ho, Hoang-Ho, Murus, Baitatak, Baikal, Siberia, 
Iberia, Nerbudha, Bassim, Bellari, Calicut, Malabar, Kedj^, Anamis, 
Issedon, Odi, Nari, Peling, Pening, Pelos, Budjo, Bulach, Far, 
Murghab, Markha, Tata,* Furrah, Dooshak, Lara, Barakail, Cutch, 
Kelat, Lar, Bureya, Waigatz, Cham, Casii, Chaetae Achasa, Kuenlun, 
Talbatshin, Euphrates, Tigre or Tigris, Gihoun, Syr Daria, Attruck, 
Anah, Hillah, Budii, Struchates, Mespila, Khov, Niniveh, Caucase, 
Cabul, Caburra, Eri-Rood, Regan, Abusher, Choaspes, Hems, Kutaya, 
Boli, Isbarta, Anapa, Kal6, Erwan, Ardaricca, Susa, Agbatana, Elburz, 
Hauran, Batanea, Nebo, Aphek, Rama, Abila, Bosrah, Jaser, Arbel, 
Endor, Caporcotia, Besek, Sycaminopolis, Damasa, Gath, Salisa, 
Geser, Belus, Eskol, Neballat, Arimathea, Geran, Besor, Juttah, 



Raphia, JerichOi Medeba, Gaba, Fenuel, Argob, and thousands of 
other places in Asia; Kara, Fetchora, Tver, Ladoga, Onega, Neva, 
Kasan, Elama, Ufa, Don, Oka, Orel, Beresina, Ferekop, Moscow, 
Tanais, Carbon, Revel, Fiepus, Kola, Suchona, Bastamae, Callatis, 
Odessus, Getas, Rudon, Budini, Cracovia, Berlin, Franconia, Her- 
cynia, Sarmatae, Russia, Oesel, Vistula, Sebo, Nerigos, Bergen, Fesa, 
Elai, Rha, Bieloe, Sego, Elba, Weser, Danube, Donau, Donna, Tanat, 
Upsala, Toropez, Lepel, Zamos, Kossel, Danzig, Fraga, Kanin, Abo, 
Dagol, Bodoe, Cattegat, Skaw, Hecla in Iceland, Langoe, Vegen, 
Arendal, Sogne, Odde, Scandia, Danemark, Bommelo, and almost 
numberless other places in Europe ; Cunene, Kalibari, Dilolo, 
Coanza, Guinea, Kamolonda, Moera, Zumbo, Monbuttu, Lunae 
Montes, Chambezi, Fyralae, Kenia, Bu-Kiwa, Biafra, Soudan, Gallia, 
Nuba, Mindi, Hambarra, Sego, Masina, Garho, Asben, Wara, Kuka, 
Daifur, Meroe, aux Unis, Garbata, Coloe, Hora, Megabari, Fanopolis, 
Syene, Fselchis, Lycopolis, Abydue, Sais, Chemmis, Coptas, Cynopol, 
Tuat, Sauzos, Sumbo, Hesperi, Oura, Cosenus, Nuius Drah, Saura, 
Barca, Capsa, Cabes, Acholla, Cyrene, Byzantes, Bagrados, Cirta, 
Chalca, Mauri, Asiga, Bartas, Tipasa, Tabraca, Tocoe, Utica, Misua, 
Carthada, Carthago, Carthedon, Zama, Nyanza, Honda, Femba, 
Ajan, Codogus (from Codogan), Masena, Jenneh, Beroon, Bojador, 
Tripoli, Keloui, Mari, Barakat, Bashan, Jeberton, Ananef, Muydir, 
Bel-Abbas, Janet, Dak el Gar, Ohanet, Birket, Nudsherin, Muilah, 
Maroc, Tafilet, Donas, Bahr El Adda, Baglizen, Ihgal, Takoko, Moila, 
Tajemut, Ezocol, Tiska, Zuiret, Jak-en-Nin, Dud Janet, Sanghar, 
Duirat, Duz, Auda, Jeribei, Buraba, Tisenet, Hanneh, Teganet, 
Bassabi, Kisabet, Bu Arua, Berut, Bebat, Berda, Bertat, Kasbat, 
Tutta, Aksabi, Skura, Mesgeta, Sus, Tenahort, Tabia, and thousands 
of other names in ancient and modem Africa; Fatagonia, Chili, 
Fern, Brazils, Farana, Faraguai, Uruguay, Guyana, Cayenne, Caracas, 
Chonos, Coquimbo, CopiapOy Fotosi, Iquique, Ilo, Arequipa, Cuzco, 
Callao, Lima, Amazones, Orinoco, Massi, Jutay, Jurua, Tucha, Beni, 
Ucayali, Cararay, Uaupes, Fasco, Guayaquil, Quito, Choco, Failon, 
Cotopaxi, Cumana, Fanama, Tombez, Cochobamba, Ayacucho, 
Cocoe, Codoya, Xivara-Furus, Focoara, Marona, Caqueta, Tocuyo, 
Managua, Arauca, Cabruta, Maracai'bo, Chiriqui, Nicaragua, Com- 
olapa, Mosquito, Comayagua, luticalpa, Icacoy, Guatemala, Yuca- 
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tan, Cozumel, Cuyo, Tabasco, Comitan, Tilapa, Tampico, Mexica, 
Titicaca, Zacatecas, Culiacan, Chihuana, Alamo, Huagui, Guaymas, 
California, Oregon, Utah, Alaska, Chippewayan, Methye, Saska- 
tchewan, Athabasca, Itasca, Minnesota, Arkhansas, Kansas, Iowa, 
Ohio, Michigan, Missouri, Illinois, Mississipi, Delaware, Huron, 
Iroquois, Sioux, AJgonquins, Natches, Esquimaux, Omaha, Chicago,. 
Ottawa, Erie, Ontario, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Canada, 
Koksak, Agomska, and hundreds of other names in America. All 
those I have written down belong to the universal language which 
is, as is perceived, spread over the whole universe. Finally, Behar, 
in India, the Beresith of Genesis or Jenisei, Siberia, Tver (T 
ver, or the Green of Russia), the Iberia of the Caucasus, the 
Bers or Green Hercynian and Keltican Bars, Auvergne and Beam, 
in France, link throughout Asia and Europe, all the Scythias and 
their Iberian speech (say, their language of the Hills and lakes); 
therefore, India, China, Mongolia, Siberia, Russia, Germany, the 
Rhine, and the lands of Keltic Iberia, are even to this day bound 
to one another, as much by kindred as by speech. I would 
here say to those who so lightly announce that the patois of the 
South of France comes from Latin, that their supposition is a most 
grievous, mischievous, and arrant mistake ; and that they are sending 
heartlessly and thoughtlessly the antique speech of the Ber Sith- 
Wascones-Iberi into the arms of its most bitter enemies, the Romans, 
from whom our ancestors did not receive their language, because they 
had inherited it from their fathers, who spoke it in Scythia, at least 
2,000 years before the Romans appeared on the Pyrenees. History 
and geography will prove that to those who will go into the question 
as I have done. Indeed, Iberian patois^ Beamese, or Gascon, most 
indubitably proves itself to come from Scythia, and to be called after the 
rich and green Behars, or Be, Ber, Bar, and Ars which were the golden 
green lands of Scythia. Beamese, or Iberian, is entirely Scythian, 
as is shown by the word " Beresith," and the supposed Latin idioms 
of the Russian dialects are merely Scythian Iberian, and the 
descended speech common to all the Iberi. Contrary to expectation, 
Latin itself is proved to be mainly built upon Iberian and to have 
originated on the hills of Uryankhai ; as will, indeed, be recognised 
by those who will study its parentage by the light of the science 



of languages. Russian dialects cannot truly have the Roman 
source implied by Latin, for Roman legions never entered Hyper- 
borean Sarmatia, and the assumption of the Slavonic Latinisation 
isy then, merely a surmise devoid of truth and even probability. 
Therefore, the following Russian names, Kasan, Dvrina, Pesa, 
Ussa, Waigats, Mesen, Lutza, Kai, Ufa, Piepus, Onega, Kemi, 
Neva, Oka, Kola, Kara, Petchora, Carbon, Beresina, Perekop, 
Tver, Bieloe, Nijni Tagilsk, Kanen, Unsha, Kama, Luga, Tula, 
Jetetz, Briansk, Samara, Jurator, Votka, Pereslav, Rostor, Seliger, 
Wenden, Gumla, Carleby, Ijo, Orel, Spask, Lipetsk, Lebeden, Mozir, 
Nejin, Orsha, Lublin, Cracovia, Radom, Skopin, Oskol, Donetz, 
Penza, Perm, Sarapul, Karsan, Buzuluk, belong, like many others, 
to the Iberian and Beamese dialects of Scythia, and in exactly the 
same way as Gascony, which discloses the origin of Gas, and the 
Conia or lakes of Orkhon and Cones or Peaks of the Kuenlun, after 
which is called the Franconia of Hercynian Sarmatia. The shallowest 
study of the question shows that the Iberian has, at least to the title 
of universality and priority, a claim which should be examined, and 
that Hebrew and Basque are very considerably constituted upon it and 
the map and history of Scythia. Hebrew did not originate with the 
Israelitish nation, and has a much older source ; English and French, 
which are still older dialects than Hebrew, have partially made it, and 
have not, as is so gratuitously supposed, been derived from it I do 
not think Hebrew is so old as Basque ; and such Hebrew words as 
Ben, son ; Keret, ice ; Gabai, a strong man ; Amah, a maid servant ; 
Eretz, earth ; Beer, a well ; Beth, a house ; etc., clearly tell us that 
they have been borrowed or constructed from Iberian. 

Those who, having a certain knowledge of languages, of ancient 
history, and of the topography of the world, will study this subject, will 
soon be convinced that not only the missing Iberian is the universal 
language so widely placed in the ancient books and maps, but also 
that it was impossible that it should die out. It was too well pro- 
tected in the fastnesses of the Cantabi, Pyrenees, Alps, Karpaths, 
and Urals; behind the forests and morasses of Keltai, Hercynia, 
and Sarmatia ; by the inhospitable regions of the Bear, and by the 
unbending spirit of all the Celt-Scythians, to entirely pass away. If 
its enemies were able to banish it from the plains and brows of Asia, 
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Africa, and even America ; it was not possible for them to follow it, 
and much less to extinguish it in the natural and inexpugnable strong- 
holds of its mountains, forests, zxidfrnnish homes, where it baffled and 
wore out the power of its foe. However, those who have muddled 
^very history and calumniated every nation they could not subdue, 
have taken the easy mode of disposing of the object of their dislike 
'by announcing that it was dead— hence the report that Iberian no 
longer existed ; however, respecting this, the use of the smallest 
quantity of common sense, and the simplest examination of the 
topic, will at once suffice to elucidate the matter, and show that 
Iberian has not died and that there was no reason why it should pass 
away. Not only, then, is Iberian alive, but it is even, as I have said, 
more vigorous than ever; for, thanks to Scythian and Druidical 
wisdom, and to Scythic and Gallic regeneration and resuscitation, 
it is henceforth indispensable for the study and explanation of both 
geography and history ; with it, in future, our youths will at once seize 
the meanings of the names everywhere spread over the world ; without 
it, the learning of those sciences must be a tedious and irksome task ; 
with it, geography and written tradition become a recreative as well as 
instructive pastime, for the pupil henceforth follows with increased 
interest the events in which he knows that his ancestors and their 
languages were so deeply engaged, and is aware that he will meet their 
speech and a page of their history everywhere. Kamchatka, Thibet, 
China, Java, Cabul, Palestine, Nineveh, Babylon, Aral, Troy, Tyre, 
Sidon, Congo, Guinea, Benin, Senegal, Danube, Budini, Russia, 
Franconia, Scandinavia, Jerne, Albion, Scotia, Cambria, Gallia, 
Keltica, Keltaie, Germania, AUemania, Hercynia, Sarmatia, Noricum, 
Pannonia, Rhethia, Umbria, Sicily, Mount Gibel, Catania, Syracusa, 
Killala, Bari, Annabi, Bute, Manchester, Peru, Lima, Amazones, 
Orinoco, Caracas, Panama, Yucatan, Mexico, Cuzco, Chili, Atabasca, 
Canada, and a host of other names are now, with the knowledge of 
Iberian and reference of Scythian history, words which have a mean- 
ing, and speak to him of men of his race and events in which they 
have figured. Therefore, for these reasons, and an infinity of others 
which henceforth the student will be able to make out — not only the 
universal language could not perish, but it was certain to be again 
found one day by some Iberian whose studies led him to the source 
of languages, geography and history. 
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I refer those who doubt that the Pyrenean patois is the ancient 
Iberian, the language of the Scythians of Asia and Europe, and the 
universal speech of Grenesis, to the striking and indubitable fact 
that the maps of the Phoenicians, of the Ancient World, of the 
Babylonian and Alexandrian Empires, and of the Greek Doric 
emigrations which are said to date i,£oo years before our era, show 
themselves, one and all, to be specially constructed upon Iberian or 
Beamese, and to give the very history of each country and the reasons 
why their names have been put upon them. It is well known that 
every ancient nation was called from the country the first settlers of 
any city, burgh, hamlet, or town, had started from; therefore, the 
Kassi of the West sprang from the home of the Kasa and Casi in 
Aral and Thibet \ the Nini of Nineveh came from the Thibetan Nin ; 
the Bars of every land from the Bars of India and the two Asiatic 
Scythias ; the Hybemian Vodii, from the Wods or Bots of Thibet ; 
the Aries, from the spacious Arias of Thibet and Aral ; the Senones, 
from the Sens of Thibet ; the Games, from the Chams of Thibet ; the 
Getae, from the Gets and Jays of Thibet ; the Budini, from the Bu 
dTni in Thibet ; the Caucii, from the Cau and Si of Aral ; the Scoti, 
from the Co or heart of Uryankhai \ the Herdini, from the Iron Men 
or Hers dTni in Thibet ; the Luceni, from the Great Light of the 
Sens of Thibet ; the Cantabi, from Cant and Kansu in Serica ; the 
Wascones, from the Bas or Vas and Cons of Serica ; the Geloni, from 
the Gels of the Kuenlun ; the Carbons, from the Bon and Car of 
Thibet ; the Dons, from the Issedones of Scythia ; the Peucini, from 
the long haired or Peu Cin dTni in Thibet ; the Harpii, from the war- 
like musicians of Arpa in Dzungaria ; the Osci, from the Ausacii in 
Dzungaria ; the Osyli, from the Os of Ily ; the Gautae, from the Sans- 
krit and Indian lands of the Caws or duty and Cows of Southern 
Thibet \ the Franconians, from the German, genuine, honest 
Prank Conians of the cones and peaks of the Kuenlun. Belgas 
is the generic name to designate the handsome bird or Bel Jay or 
Geai of Scythia, seen in Shang Gai in Thibet, Campbell in Scotland, 
Cambo in the Pyrenees, Gamboge in Indo-China, and Cambria and 
Cambodunum in Southern Britain; the European and Persic Germanii 
are the men of Ger in Thibet; the Persic Carmanii are in like manner 
the men of Car in Thibet We have already here the Iberian words 
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Ka, a dog ; Nin, a loved child ; Bot, a vow ; Sen, a scene and a 
river ; Casi, a home ; Cam, a field and a hammer ; Camo, a leg > 
Get3e and Getat, cast away; Cin, little; Bu d*Ini, good one from 
Ini j Caucii, hosed ; Hers d'Ini, iron men, heroes and Hers from Ini ; 
Carbon and Car Bon, coal and good Car; and Peu Cin Ini, the haired 
little man from Ini. One can already perceive that the marking of 
the maps discloses at once that names have been given a compound 
sense in order to enlarge their meanings, and that they therefore 
belong to the science which has, with great truth, been called Sanskrit 
or Sense written, and Sanscort, or brief sense ; Cort being the Iberian 
for brief and cut, and Cort and Skrit being Iberian as well as French 
words. It is, therefore, seen that not only Iberian has been the 
original language spoken by all the Scythians, but that it is even the 
basis of Sanskrit, as indeed every Sanskrit student who will verify 
the fact will acknowledge. The fact that Skrit is Iberian as well as 
French or Frank, must then dissipate any doubts people might 
entertain of the antiquity of the French language, and of the Frank 
and Berish (Ba5n:ishe) meaning of the word Skrit 

Had my linguistic studies only resulted in the unearthing of the 
Iberian, and of its claims to be proclaimed the universal language of 
the world, that discovery would alone deserve the special attention of 
every scientific man ; but they have, moreover, recovered the Punic^ 
which will, upon investigation, be found to be specially connected, and 
may have originated with Carthago, though the witticisms of its puns 
mark it with the seal of Scythia. Punic is a species of Sanskrit 
peculiar to geography and history. It is built upon the languages 
known by the Scythians, and indirectly referred to in the 24th para- 
graph of the Fourth Book of Herodotus. I have found it to give the 
full history of Scythia, to describe in the most faithful manner the 
misfortunes which befel the Scythians, their customs and institutions, 
the causes of their emigrations, and the roads they took to go to Africa, 
Europe, and even America. The Greek name of Carthago indicates, 
with Carthedofiy Kapdr^SiDv, that Carthago was specially missioned to 
either make or remake the maps of the world. Carthedon, or " Don 
Carte," says that the Don made the said cartes or maps, while 
Carthada shows, with "Cart Hada," that those maps were verily 
fairies, since they supplied in a fairy-like way information that none 
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but a '* diviner/' or a man acquainted with Punic, could furnish. The 
word Carthada will then explain the supernatural guessing powers 
which, though attributed to the Druids, have never, that I can 
discover, been claimed by them. I could almost declare that Punic 
contains in itself the history of language, since it takes the Iberian 
at the cradle of man, names upon the home map of Sc3rthia almost 
every part of the human body, the principal animals of the earth, 
conjugates the most special Iberian verbs, describes itself, points 
that Scythian home as the source of all our words — and even discovers 
the syntax rules of our languages^ most of which have always been 
adhered ta By its side can be seen the birth of the various dialects 
which have been bom from the Iberian, and, in several cases, only 
been started by mere changes of pronunciation. Thus Persian, Greek, 
and German are peculiar to the southern slopes of the Kuenlun; 
Latin, Spanish, and Italian to Aral and Scythiacis-Imaum or 
Siberia; Hebrew, Basque and Arabic to Uryankhai, Baikal and 
the Brows of Aral and Serica; Portuguese cannot be separated 
from Iberian, though it has adopted many Spanish idioms ; 
Frank and English which may be found to have once been 
named Syriac and Zende, are met everywhere and elbow Iberian 
and Basque in every part of the globe. I dare, in reference to 
this, say that I am almost certain that at one time every Scythian 
knew and spoke at least these last four languages. It will be 
seen that Punic and Sanskrit are compound languages, and that their 
very nature has impelled them to take from others, and to merely con- 
fine their usefulness to giving axioms, puns and warnings. I think it will 
be ascertained that Sanskrit has no roots of its ovm ; indeed, its very 
name seems to warn us of it, and also that it is simply a succession of 
idioms made for a purpose which will be found out when learned men 
will consider ancient society as it has been, and not as some historians 
represent it. Sanskrit and Punic have, I believe, been made 
by societies of men in order to write covertiy what could not be 
circulated openly. When Sanskrit students will look into ancient 
writings with a view to seek in them unforeseen information, they will 
find a double meaning in the most precious works — one open for the 
ignorant censor, and the other, disguised, for the Grau Bund or 
Grey Union which I have recognised to be an association of learned 
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and grey, therefore, not over yoang Druids. Punic, as I have said, 
shows first the Bere Sith, or Brave Scythe at home; next, the Thibetan 
Colonies of Hyrcania, Carmania, the Arianas, Euxine, Mediterranean, 
and Africa; and afterwards, the forced migrations to Polish and 
German Sarraatias, Keltica or France, the British Isles, Africa and 
America or Atlantis. Funic has named the maps of America, and 
proves to-day that not only Carthago was well acquainted with the 
continent of Atlantis, but also, that its vessels visited it regularly. 
Atlantis was certainly the original name of America, and its existence 
was well known to all the Scythians. The proof of the position of 
Atlantis is simply recognised by the very name of the Atlantic Ocean, 
not being on the eastern side of it, the big island was sure to be on 
the western one. So many signs link the ancient Mexicans, Peru- 
vians and North American Indians to Asia, that no one can now 
reasonably entertain any doubt that these nations had originally come 
from Asia; the conclusive and strongest being given by language. 
Therefore, Iberian which has made the map of America, and named 
its ancient clans, places them to-day among the number of the exiled 
Asiatic Scythians. Peru, Lima, Amazones, Coquimbo, Panama, Quito, 
Callao, Yucatan, Mexico, Guaymas, Huron, Michigan, Missouri, 
Kansas, Erie, Oregon, Canada, Alaska, belong as much to our dialects 
as Calidon, Cattegat, Melrose, Guadlana, Thurgaw, Michelau, Miseray, 
Kansar, Ornans, Erlach, Cancale, and Candia. No one can reasonably 
deny that names and idioms have been created as they were wanted — 
that is a natural consequence of the march of time ; there is no doubt 
that almost every cause will now be found for the formation of every 
word ; words which show a derivation from certain men will indicate 
that they have sprung from them; positive links will be obtained 
every time similar clues are met, and we shall thus, in truths find by 
comparison when certain men lived, and also the date of the part of 
language which applies to them. The compound sense of words, their 
reference to geography and history, their descriptive meaning, will 
also throw their light upon the various dialects. I have found out that 
they all refer one to another, and that they have all been built one 
upon another. Many unseemingnesses will then be explained by the 
figurative imagery idioms present, therefore the sense placed in the word 
Sanskrit, and the mere comparison of names on the basis or root of 
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Iberian, will, in language, operate the revolution which has for a long 
time been foreseen by our philologists, and will for ever set at rest the 
restlessness and unhealthy cravings of a few men whose brains are 
certainly in unison with their learning, and who would in language, 
as in everything else, disturb the order and wisdom of Creation for 
a few visionary whims and crotchets. 

Should philologists wish to be shown, with sure and clear signs, 
that language tells its own use ; that would be seen in the Sanskrit 
word "Vach," a word, and " Vachana," speech. Vach is the French 
word " Bac," a ford. Vachana is made of Vach, and Ana which is 
the Iberian for " to go ; " " Anagh " being even the Irish for " river," 
and showing the undeniable connection of the Gal, Cal, and Don of 
Connaught and Ulster with the Issedon or Don of Serican Scythic 
Aral and Orkhon. " Tongue " shows the French *' Gu^," or ** ford," 
with the addition of the French adjective "Ton," Thy. "Langue" 
shows the same Gu^, or ford, and singles out the Syr or Kyr's river 
Selenga as its root, in the same manner that "Vach" also singles 
out the "Arian," or rather "Aric," Kyr's Balkh, or "Le Bac," as 
its source. A look at the map will at once discover that Bactriana 
describes itself as the country of rapid though fordable rivers ; " Ana 
tra Ria Bac," " Bac is among the flowing and fordable rivers ;" there- 
fore, speech is shown by the words we have already examined, and by 
Sanskrit, to indicate that language is the ford of man, and that it 
refers to Asiatic geographical circumscriptions. Study will prove that 
our languages are nothing but geographical references, and that it 
was meant it should be so ; therefore geography will, any time it is 
asked, give the proof of the Scythic meaning and origin of the fifteen 
langus^es I have named. I can assert that it is so, having verified it 
in numberless instances, and given thousands of examples of it in 
my works. As specimens, I will quote a few cases in each dialect, 
desiring it should be understood that I do not give more for the simple 
reason that a review must be as brief as possible. I am, however, ready 
to extend my proofs to any lengths. Thus, in the case of the mono- 
syllabic languages, or English, French, and Iberian, which have come 
firom Scythia, once ^ar excellence the country of the Cities or Citds of 
Si and Ti, so named from territorial circumscriptions, the French 
words Homme (Om), Gars (Gar), Jean (Gan and Jan), Lac (Lak), 
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Or and Doux (Ordoos), Sire (Kyr and Syr), £ac (Balkh and Sh or 
Le Bak), Bol Or (Bolor), Amour (Amoor, Amu, and Amoo), Cher 
(Subu Sheri, Abusher, and Cherni-Irtish), Gers (Ger), Cote 
(Khotan and Okotsk), Beau (Bo), Di Bon G (Dibong), Battant 
(Bathan), Nord (Nor), Qui Va (Khiva), Seine, Loire (Liger), 
Somme, Rhone, Saone, Vosges, Moselle, Gard, Paris, Ossau, 
Assun, Ussau, Cambo, Orin, Ance, Tarn, Rennes, Guchen, Turfan, 
B^am, France, Gallia, Keltaie, Gascogne, Escos, Escot, Escaut, and 
numberless others are taken from Scythia. The English words 
Home (Om), Tom (Book?), Is him (Ishim), Hiss Sar (Hissar), 
Kin and King (Kin), Shaw (Choo), Man (Germanii, Carmanii, 
and Thamanse), Kent and Kant (Kent and Kant), Lake (Alak), 
Mine and Mien (Min and Mien), You (Joo), Queen (Tonquin), 
Long (Omolon and Babylon), Seek and Sick (Issyk and Sikkim), 
Baby (Babylon), Pa and Is (Ispahan), Dyke and Ike (Ike Aral 
and Ikenamur), Albion or Alb Ion, Can (Chany and Khankal), 
Boy (Bo and Bois), Child (Petchili), Hills (Ily), Say (Sayans), 
Gone (Saigon), Cut (Irkutsk), Way (Baikal and Baitalak), Don, Kal, 
Gael, Gol, Gaul, Rim, Cat, Dog, Horse, Cow, Peak, Pyke, Esk, Ask, 
Cham, Dee, Die, Eye, Tarn, Tar, Ouse, Lea, Lee, Leigh, Ass, Ace, 
Sea, Axe, Bowl, Plough, Brow, Beer, Son, Da, and an infinity of 
others, have also had their first home in Scythia. German is a 
language almost exclusively built upon the history of Scythia which 
refers to the removal of the Scythians from Asia and to tJie share 
taken in it by ^neas. It could not be otherwise, since Hercynia was 
.at one time the very soul, head, and arm of the immense con- 
federation which bound together the Gals of the whole universe. 
Any one who will study the part Hercynia took in the migrations of 
the Scythians, will at once recognise how mean, malicious, and 
untruthful, have been all the Roman writers who have described 
the ancient Germans. German specially relates to the worth of 
i£neas. In it the svirord of the great Ken and Guy is called 
Degen, " De Gen," from Jean, Jehan, and Jan, which was -^neas's 
name. "Gehen," "to go," shows that the hero removed the Hens 
or Women of his race from Asia, in order to save them from the 
great hunting raids of the Medes and Huns. Schcenbrun shows 
the Brun or dark and handsome Esk who once had his home by. 
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earthly use in the comparison of languages. Acquaintance with 
Iberian, French, English, and Basque is in itself infinitely more 
serviceable than all the ancient and Eastern dialects, and nothing can 
replace the information contained in Iberian alone. I point these 
remarks to philologists that they may try experiments. In order to 
show that Italian, Spanish, and Latin refer to Aral, it is enough to 
name Malakha, Altai, Kant, Kansu, Tarbagatai, Alatan, Balcash for 
Val Case, Kura, Annabi, Anui, Oka, Uriankhai, Issedon, Orkhon, 
Murui, Chany, Suobeni, Muru, Zaisan, Kuenlun, San-tai, Khamil or 
Hami, Barkol, Khalkas, Arpa, Naria, Kastek, Karakal, Ayagus, Geli, 
Ebin-Chesur, Kura-Aula-Ishik, Kurkara, Usu, Utai, Alakal, Emil, 
Aral, Arlak, Kara, Budjo, Takiru, Takeni, Beikem, Kemchik, Ikei, 
Ordoos, Kadabzi, ICarakorum, Cap, Shara, Salagoi, Tula, Jablonoi, 
Chiko, Kiatka, Klitok, Baikal, Baitalak, Bulan, Jenisei, Markha, 
Lena, Bastan, Alak, Balagan, Anadir, and Sari Copa. In reference 
to these names, I can only say that most of them are as purely 
Spanish and Italian as any heard in Madrid or in Rome. It is not 
therefore necessary to give here any further illustration than to 
mention that the origin of Spain and Italy are mainly due to Aral and 
Serica, whose maps almost seem copied in Spain and Italy. 

In now coming to Latin, I invite the attention of philologists to 
the facts that this language most certainly comes from Aral, and that 
we find written with it, in a peculiar and rude style, the books which 
so much slander the Gals, though with Latin also have been composed 
the brilliant works of Ovid, Virgil, Lucan, Persius, Horace, Juvenal, 
who are anything but inimical to the Scythians and Druids. It is 
evident that the same process which has turned the Iberian '' Ma," 
*^ hand/' into the Italian and Spanish Mano, Portuguese Mad, French 
Main, and Latin Manus, has also changed Iberian " Pa," Bread, into 
Italian Pane, Spanish Pan, Portuguese Pa5, French Pain, and Latin 
Panis ; Iberian " Bi," Wine, into Italian and Spanish Vino, Portuguese 
Vinho, French Vin, and Latin Vinum ; Iberian " Car," Flesh, into 
Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese Carne, French Chair, and Latin 
Caro ; Iberian " Ca," a dog, into the Italian Cane, Spanish Perro, 
Portuguese Ca5, French Chien, and Latin Canis. Hence, say the 
Latin etymologists, Ma comes froxn Manus, Pa from Panis, Bi from 
Vinum, Car from Caro, and Ca from Canis. However, a difficulty 
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BOW bars their way in the demonstration of these Latin derivations ; 
for, if Iberian is the universal and primary language of the world, it 
cannot have taken its simplest words from Latm, and the contrary 
must be the case. As a proof that the Iberian does not owe these 
words to Latin, I offer the fact that the same Iberian is found in 
many parts where the Latin of the Romans was never introduced. 
Moreover, '* Ca " refers to the Scythian Dog mentioned by Herodotus 
as dwelling in the Skies of the Kuenlun. That dog is the Kassi or 
Kas of Si, and Kas, being the plural of Ka, a dog, discloses the 
Iberian Ka of whom I am speaking. The same dog is again named 
in Sarmatian Viatka, "1 saw the dog," and *' this is the via or way of 
the dog;" in Scythic Kiatka, "who has the dog," and "this is 
the Gate and Key of the dog ; " in Kamchatka, which informs us 
that Kam was a Chat or Cat, and a Ka or dog ; Kam, Chat, ELa. 
The same dog is recognised in Parthian Cabul, which offers 
the synonym of Bulldog; there is no difference between the Kas 
of Kamchatka, Tarim, Gandarian, and Palestinian Cabul, Russian 
Viatka, Mongolian Kiatka, and the Kassi Bulldogs of Albion. 
Ca has not then come from Canis, for it formed, 3,500 y^ars ago, 
part of the geographical district of ancient Scythia called the 
Chaetae Achasa or Casii of the Kuenlun. There is no doubt that 
the Iberian Pa comes from the Far or Corn lands of the ancient 
Padaeans, or Fa and Fan de Ans of Ordoos. The Iberian Bi comes 
from the O' Bi or Obi and Annabi of Uryankhai and Dzangaria, 
which, with Ily, must once have been great wine countries. Car 
comes both from the Runs or grazing lands of the Burun and Kara 
Thibet, and from Kara in Aral. Ma will be found to apply to 
the Tos, Auge, Trough, and hand-shaped seas of Asia and Africa. 
The very form of the human hand will help to recognise in both 
continents the places where the destroyed inland seas had been 
made, and can be re-made. I could extend indefinitely my explana- 
tions respecting the supposed derivations of Iberian from Latin if the 
limits of a review permitted me to do so. I have, however, largely 
done it in my works. If Pa does not come from Panis, Panis must 
then come from Pan, which, with Padasan, proves the Ordoos origin 
of Pa ; then Panis is a compound of Pan and Is ; therefore subser- 
vient to English, Spanish, and Iberian, consequently younger than 
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these three languages. By the same reasoning, Canis is made of Can 
and Is, Manus is made of Man and Us, Vinum is made of Vin 
and Um, and Caro is made of Car and O. Scholars may rebel 
against the sudden announcement of an indisputable fact ; they must, 
however, bow before truth and science, which now, with Sanskrit, 
unskein their hidden mysteries. I have long studied the origin of 
Latin with Sanskrit, Punic, and history. It seems to develope itself 
into a sort, of " Lingua Franca," which many dialects have helped to 
form. However, those who have constructed Latin have in it 
arranged surprises in order it should not be claimed that it was any- 
thing but borrowed idiom. Often, the Latin word is a satire upon 
those who used it so much against the Gals and Scythians. Securis, 
an axe, shows that the Roman axes should have been used to help a 
brother and to add to his security ; it was not so, however. Magister 
shows that the Sars and Caesars* preceptors were the Mags of the 
earth ; Dux shows that the Romans were verily Ducks, waded through 
many waters, and also were foul walkers. All this may seem strange ; 
it will^ neverthdess^ be found to he true. It may also turn out that there 
is absolutely no difference between Romans, Assyrians, Medes, and 
the Original Huns. The first parts of Roman history are mere non- 
sensical tales, not even fit for nurseries. The source of Roman power 
did not start in the Italian Peninsula, but in the Kuenlun and Khor- 
sum ; Italians were as much oppressed by those Asiatics as the other 
Celts, Gals, and Scythians. Let our modem Savants study this 
question with language, tradition, and the threads of history we 
possess ; and they will discover that immense frauds have been com- 
mitted in books. These, however, thanks to Sanskrit, can now be all 
righted. 

In now remembering, with the map of the Greek Doric emigration, 
that the Pelasgi exiles who followed Inachus to Europe only put in 
the i£geum Sea and Greece, the names of the places they had just 
left in Golden or Doric Serica, where are yet found the Ikes and Ors 
which have contributed to constitute the very word Doric ; we must 
recognise upon that map the essentially Iberian sources of such names 
as Lesbos, Chios, Abantes, Samos, Myconos, Minoa, Scriphos, Tenos, 
Syros, Melos, Cares, Pelasgi, Salamis, Ephira, Neae, Mynise, Scyros, 
Scandilo, Gerontia, Endemia, Cantharium, Icaria, lulis, Delos, 
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Polyregos, Pathmos, Troja, Gargara, Imbros, Sestus, Lemnos, Lelege, 
Arisba^ Cyma, ^geum, Sapaei, Hebrus, Bessi, Doberes, Erigon, 
Pelagonia, Brigae, Paranaea, Elima, Begor, Amantia, Axii fauces, 
Amydon, Begorra, Ossa, Thessalia, Phara, Pylus, Cythara, Carpathos, 
Casos, Leucates, Cassiopes, Attica, Ozolis, PLEURON, Pyrgos, Dor*, 
Las, Rhipe, Achaia, Peneus, Dodone, Phylace, Boetia, Sparta, 
Messenia, Tyros, Messa, Thegea, Rhion^ Pedasua, Coronea, Selasia, 
Pharis, Myrae, Anthemis, Thyrsas, Bromisus, Maronen, Messaembria, 
Lissus, Pelta, and scores of others ; also the fact that they refer to 
the troublous times when the Greeks were disturbed by Darius and 
Xerxes, and advised to leave their country, and fly to the ends of 
the earth. We must remember it would have been madness for 
them to wait for the invader in the open lands of Thessalia and 
Mibedonia, and not be surprised (if many Greeks left their second 
homes and sought safer asylums elsewhere), that Iberian ceased 
to be spoken in Greece. Yet, the modern maps have retained 
most of the old names, which in every case came from the rich 
lands of Serica. It is impossible not to see at a glance that 
the Greek language has been built upon the dialects, history and 
map of Scythia. A/ovs, Drus, Druid, shows the Rus or Red man, 
D'rus, of Murui and Murus. Ncavt, Neani, Young Man, is the 
Iberian Nin, or Nini of Nineveh, and of the Behars of Scythia. 
Xa/5Ti|5, Chartes, Paper, is the Iberian both for paper and maps ; 
Ajyjiyg, Leses, Brigand, is the French word Ltst^ hurt, and Iberian L^s^, 
leisure, and shows that an injury was done by an idle, unprincipled, 
and Ais6 man, who can be recognised upon the maps to have received 
the name of Esk, Movsa, Mousa, a Muse, is the universal word 
which shows that the Scythian Don, Gent or Mous, was a Poet and 
a Musician ; x^^^y Chefale, a Head, shows the fall and the speech 
of the man, " Chef," or Chief; Av/aa, Lura, Lyre, shows one of the 
musical instruments of the Scythian Unas and Auras ; otx^a, Oichia, 
a House, shows the goose or oig of the Ikes of Thibet, and indirectly 
indicates why the Hebrew " Beth " signifies a house ; oSos^ Odos, 
Way, shows that the exiles of Thibet crossed rivers called " Os " and 
*^ Dos," and mountains called " Dos ;" Xovos, Logos, Speech, shows 
the Gosses of the houses or loges, and "waters" or "anas" of 
Thibet; Acws, Leos, People, shows the lion-spirited inhabitants of 
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all the Us of Thibet ; o-co^mx. Soma, Body, discloses the man of the 
Sums or heights of the Kuenlun ; Xafirrasy Lampas, a Lamp, shows 
the light of the " Lamb Pa" of Thibet ; t^pts, Ibris, Injury, shows in 
French, that the Bri of Ordoos was broken up, and therefore " Mse /" 
ftvs, Mus, a Rat, is the Iberian Gent of Serica and Sanskrit ; x*^^^» 
Chelus, Cithare, shows the musical instrument of the learned, and 
therefore well-read men of the Ur of Uryankhai ; ttoXis, Polls, a Town^ 
shows the civility and fall of the brave towns of Scythia, and the reason 
why a slang meaning of destruction has been attached to the French 
word "Polir;" this, in itself, disclosing that "Poll" is genuinely a very- 
old Frank and Scythic word ; ypavsy Graus, Old, says that old people 
are generally grey or grau, and shows itself to be a German or genuine 
word imported from Thibet to the -^geum. The German language 
has not, therefore, taken Grau, Grey, from the Greek, and the Greek 
and Hercynian exiles have, each separately, brought it from Thibet y 
<f>vya8sf Fugads, Exile, shows the maddened Cats who had to fly from 
their homes to avoid being taken in the immense hunts of the pirates y 
Fugads, then, is made of the root of the Italian " Fuggire," to rua 
away, and of the Iberian Gads, Cats. As one can see, the Greek 
language is honestly the representative of the speech and history of 
Scythia, and shows the dond fide exile of that ancient country. Any 
analysis will fail to make anything else of it, for those who gave their 
hidden meaning to Sanskrit and to our names, have so arranged them, 
that it is not possible to make words say anything else but what it was 
intended they should tell. 

A few instances will suffice to show the Scythian Uric and Urian 
origin of the Basques, who must, with great justice, be recognised to 
have been the oldest and most daring sailors of our universe. It 
cannot be denied that the Basque mariners have made the maps of 
the world, and left in every land traces of their passage. Thule or 
Iceland, Alaska, Athabasca, Saguenay, Huron, Tabasco, Honduras, 
Orinoco, Uruguay, Chiloe, Chili, Pasco, Pisco, Guayaquil in America 
or Atlantis ; Waigats, Mageroe, Lalsk, Urals, Kholmogory, Andoen^ 
Sulen, Vegen, Froyen, Bergen, Bodoe, Arran, Biscay, Uri, Cantabria, 
Thurgau, Capbem, Bastan in Europe ; Cunene, Kenia, Asben, Meroe, 
Niger, Cosenus, Cabes, Cyrene, Wadai, Libya in Africa, have, among 
an infinity of other places, been named by them. It is indisputable 
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that Basquirie, Bijsk (Bisk), Uryankhai, Cas, Barkol, Orkhon, Baikal^ 
Baitalak, Ala Taw, Tangun, are the Asiatic places which have 
named in the West, the Escualdunac or Basques, Escuara or the 
Basque language, the Wascones, Gascons, Alaba, Biscaya, Navarra, 
Labourd, Soul^, Bayonne, Lac, Bailac, Bilbao, whereas Guipuzcoa 
refers to the man of Thibetan Guika. There can be no doubt that 
an Asiatic and Scythian source is to be found to the following Basque 
words : Bat, one ; Bi, two ; Hirur, three ; Laur, four ; Zaspi, seven ; 
Escualdunac, the Basques ; Escuara, the Basque language ; Escua, 
hand ; Merindal, Basque district ; Ura, water ; Jauna, gent ; Escola, 
school; Arthoa, maize bread; Aita, father; Ama, mother; Gaba, night; 
Urrea, gold ; Beguia, eye ; Erguia, true ; Athea, door ; Arranzatcea, 
to fish ; Pitcherra, pitcher ; Khiloa, spindle ; Bakhana, rare or scarce ; 
Handia, high; Hiria, city; Hunza, an owl; Mendia, a mountain; 
Garra, flame ; Gorria, red ; Itasua, sea ; Espaina, lip ; Iparra, north 
wind ; Area, sand ; Saliga, osier ; Makhila, a stick ; Mutila, a boy ; 
Guisona, man ; Zamaria, a horse ; Astoa, an ass ; Ora, a dog ; 
Urricha, female ; Cecena, bull ; Erreguina, queen ; also, that in every 
case, Guika, Athabasca, Mergui, Guyenne, Guyane, Kent, Kansu, 
and Cantabria are intimately related to the above names. Basque has 
named Uryankhai, Baikal, Petchili, Bijsk, Guika, Kengui, Ural, 
Scandia, Norway, Athlone, Arran, Ulster, Galway, London, Conway, 
Derby, Aberdeen, Berwick, Derbend, Hyrcania, Guyenne, Mernia, 
Candia, &c. Having analysed hundreds of Basque words and names, 
I think that I am warranted in saying it is specially built upon Iberian, 
and that it is the second language that was made. As Iberians can 
see, Hegala, wing; Behia, a cow; Escoa, wax; Eskhinasua, jay; 
Escualdunac, the Basques ; Ehoilea, a weaver, are constructed upon 
the primary language; for Hegala shows the fuddling Gals of the 
Sides — La, Ala, Gala, Gal, he ; Behia shows there is wealth in a cow — 
la, hi Be ; Escoa shows the waxlike complexion of the Esk Coa of 
Scythia — Esk, Coa, Escoa ; Eskhinasua shows the talking bird who 
was the Kin of the comers or Esquinas of Scythia — Es, Esk, Kin, 
Esquina, Sua : Escualdunac shows the Cool or KaJd Esk Cua, who 
was the Don of the Lakes — Esk, Cual, Dun, Ac ; Ehoilea shows that 
Lea was the name of the -man who wove the textile called Li or flax — 
Lea hoi E. In a like manner can be discovered the etymology and 
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meaning of any other Basque word, also the origin of the large number 
of Western names which have Basque sources. 

It being averred that Hebrew was the language of Canaan at 
the time when the Israelites arrived on the Jordan ; this arrival, 
however, simply marks in this review, a page of history in which philo- 
logy can only take the interest which is centred in the individual 
names of the new comers. One then, already sees, by this short notice,- 
that Hebrew belongs to an epoch which is anterior to Joshua and 
Moses ; the word itself tells us and that it represents the Rews or 
Kings, and Fathers or Eb of the Green Syrian Rae or plains and hills or 
Brows of the Serican Scythian Ors on the Djabekan — " He Brew, rew 
Eb ; " for, the adjective " Hebrew " is a compound word, which refers 
to the Brows or hills, and green lands or Ber Rews of the Bere Syth's 
(Scythian's) Golden Or or Be. The Hebrew language will then, as 
we should expect, give us its own share of the history of Scythia, will 
show the forced emigration which took place from Scythia to Palestine, 
long before the Israelites came to it, will prove its construction from 
Iberian and alliance with other languages, and will name the provinces 
of Scythia whence sprung the Palestinians whom Joshua found in 
Canaan. If the question is to some almost a burning one, yet I 
invite philologists to look to it in the same discriminate, cool, and 
dispassionate manner they do other dialects, warning them besides 
that the science contained in language is so sure, true, and kin that 
words and names may be examined and distorted in any way and 
«tyle, and yet it will be impossible to make them say anything more 
than their real meaning. Sanskrit and Punic challenge now all the 
ingenuity of sophists, for the mathematical rules and historical and 
geographical references of language, henceforth forbid the access 
into the domain of ancient history of the slightest fib or exaggeration, 
much less of glaring untruths. Hebrew and the map of Canaan will 
then tell us, when we ask them, the whole truth of their history. 
Having said so much, I will now review a few Hebrew words, to 
which I invite the attention of all those who feel any interest in the 
subject As Arabic is so similar to Hebrew, I will analyse the two 
languages together, showing first with the " Ab '' of Abekan, the *' II " 
of Ily, the " Ba " of Bastan and Baitalak, and the " On " of Orchon, 
that Iberian, Frankish, Caldic, Hyrcanian, and Arabic Babylon must 
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belong to Bastan, Abekan, Ily, and Orkhon (Ba ab II on) ; even that 
the word Arab must come from the roots " Ar" of Aral, and "Ab" of 
Abekan. I will also, in this review, to which I have added a few 
words of Persian, designate the Arabic, Hebrew, and Persian words 
by the initials A, H, and P. Thus, A and H Ab, father, must 
evidently be the Syrian Abba, and reveal that there is more than fiction 
in the Absyrte of Ovid, which, with " T Ab Syre," shows the Ab Sire, 
Abh6 King and Abekan seen in Djabekan ; the drama of Medea, 
Absyrte, and Jason must therefore have taken place in the Caldea of 
Altai A and H, Abel, mourning, must refer to the grief of the Bos or 
Bels of the Bo of Thibet and Amu or Oxus of Aral. P Aub and 
H Ob, serpent Python, must speak of the never ending line of South 
Sea serpents or Malays who invaded Scythia, and refer to the 
gradual Scythian emigrations mentioned by Strabo. A Akh and 
H Ah, sigh and alas, must show the wounds received by all the 
Akhs or waters of Scythia, the origin of English "aches," and the 
exclamation of pain common to all Scythians and Iberians. A Akh 
and H Ach, brothers, must show that all the inhabitants of the lakes 
and lacs of Scythia once lived as brothers— that accounting also for 
the Egyptian word Mesraim. A Ated and H Atad, thorn, must show 
that a man who called himself Ta bound the roads of Scythia, and 
was their very thorn ; Ated and Atad disclosing besides the Spanish 
Ata, " he ties ; " Basque, Athea, door ; and Latin, Tata, father. A 
Ejel or Egel, . and H Ejal or Egal, great, valorous and excellent, 
merely refer to the Geloni and Galati, or Gaels and Gals of Scythia ; 
they show, moreover, that the name of Galilea, which was upon the 
maps of Palestine before the arrival of the Israelites, applies to the 
Gals and Gaels of Scythia who became the Palestinian Gals ; they 
were then simply the same Frank Gars or Gas, and Gels or Ges, 
seen everywhere else in Asia. Ga and Ge have never ceased, 
with Gal, Gel and Gar, to form some of the main words of the 
Frankish exportation from Scythia. A Els and H Illetz, perfidious 
and grievous, show the ill or bad acts of those who pushed the Alban 
and British Egels and Egals from the hills and isles of Ily and Lis of 
Thibet. A Allah and H Eloah, God, show, with the French word 
Z.oi or Zoa, and the image of the high Als or mountains of Altai, 
Paltee, Himalaya, the Grau Alps of the Kuenlun and the Alas of 
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Scj^hia, that the Scythians knew and followed God's law, also that 
they placed HIM above. A Ameh and H Amah, maid servant, are 
the Spanish Ama, a nurse ; the Basque Ama, a mother ; and the proof 
that the word Ama was anciently in Scythia, the name of the wife of 
the Amo or master of the household. A and H Aman, security, pro- 
tection, and faithfulness, shows that the meaning attached in Scythia to 
the word Man is conveyed in the Arabic and Hebrew Aman, which 
so well describes Eneas' devotedness to his country and kin. A Esan 
and H Asan, sadness, misfortune, and death, refer to the sufferings 
and ultimate destruction of the holy and sad places of Scythia, 
which we can t3rpify with Zaisan in Aral, San Po in Thibet, and San 
Mingan in Manchooria. A Ank and H Anak, sigh, sob, and groan- 
ing, intimate to us in Iberian to go and examine the hills or Ans and 
the rivers and lakes or Aks of Asia, "Ana An Aks;" and that we shall, 
when seeing them, sigh, sob, and groan at the horrible truths they will 
disclose. A Isar and H Asar, captivity, show that the Sars of the 
Medes enslaved the Ars or Arianas ; Isar, however, with the Iberian 
meaning of the Pyrenean Stag or Isar, informing us that if the Sar 
could bind the lands, the man escaped from him through the moun- 
tains as a very Stag or Isar. A Erz and H Eretz, earth, give the 
Iberian phrase " Ere tere ; " the Re was the earth — le Re fut la terre — 
therefore Eretz is merely the Iberian Z tere, " tu es la terre,** " Thou 
art the earth.'* As is shown with Eretz, it could not be possible to have 
a clearer proof of the affiliation of Hebrew to Iberian. A Behu and H 
Behr, large empty space, simply refer to the now deserted spacious 
green, or Bere, and golden lands, or U Beh of Serica, or Scythia. A 
Beit and H Beth, a house, refer to the distant and forsaken Casi, 
Achasa or home of Thibet; for, "Beit** is the Iberian "he is gone;*' 
Bei T is also the Iberian, It is "he,** and Beth is the Iberian for 
beautiful and forms part of the word Thibet. A Bekha and H Bachad, 
pining with grief, are figurative idioms which tell the grief of the 
Ka or dog of the Be or Or and Bac or Ford, who is no longer in 
Scythia. A Bam, morning dawn, refers to the habit of early rising 
common to all the Arab Matieni, whether by the Euphrates 
or in Scythia. Bam, which is the Iberian for "Let us go,** or 
Allons^ shows that the Iberian went to his work with the dawn 
of day. A and H Ben, son, is the son's very name, and the 
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Iberian for wind, English ; and Vent^ French; Ben disclosing also the 
obedient, willing, and swift horseman of Scythia. P Besegh, A Betyhet, 
and H Botz, marshy land, show that the Jay of beautiful Bot or 
Thibet, turned his country into bpggy land, to protect himself, behind 
a cleverly combined line of morasses, from the raids of the Medes and 
Romans and their allies, the Malays. A and H Baal, a husband, 
master, and lord, shows that the Scythian of Balcash, Balagan and 
every other Bal or Val of Scythia, was verily a husband or mari, 
master or massa, and a lord, gent or mouse. A Berah and H Barah, 
flying into the desert, are the images which indicate that the inhabi- 
tants of the Green Ras or Ber Ra, and Brows of Bar or Ber Rah of 
Scythia, preferred to fly into the desert rather than submit to the 
slavery imposed upon them by the Sars of Media. A Betul and H 
Betulah, a virgin and a vestal, give the proof of the purity of the 
Scythian girls of the beautiful Uls and Ulas, or Bet Uls and Bet 
Ulas of Scythia ; Uls and Ulas referring to Ula Kem in Uryankhai, 
Tula in Orkhon, and Maryul in Thibet. A Berket and H Barak, 
blessings, give the assurance that a house or Barak, and a Green such 
as seen by river Ket in Siberia, are all that is necessary for the happiness 
of man ; Berket and Barak are merely Iberian expressions, yet Barak 
indicates that the Scythian Bars were wrecked by the Sars. A Kober 
and H Geber, noble and powerful man, show the noble and powerful 
Iberian, with Kober, or Ko Ber, a brave heart ; and also with Geber 
or Ge Ber, a brave Jay. A Ghereb and H Ganeb, treasure, show the 
father £b, called Ghen or Jean, and the same father £b, called Gan, 
and Ian, who, as we have seen, were early risers, hard workers and 
getters of wealth; Ganeb, moreover, disclosing the Iberian word 
Gana, to gain. P Gunge and H Ganay, treasure, show with the first, 
the Thibetan Good Un Ge or Jay, and with the second, the Arian 
Gan or Jan who ^' Gagnait," gained or Ganay little independencies. 
P Keb, vain boast, shows the Thibetan Gerk pronunciation of the 
man of Ger which turned the northern G into a K ; the Persian Keb 
is then merely the English Gab which has exactly the same 
meaning. H Gur, a traveller to other places, shows the Hercynian, 
Pyrenean, Caucasian, and Palestinian who have moved from the Gurs- 
of Scythia — Gur giving also the Scythian and Phoenician meaning that 
travelling improves water — Gu Ur Gur. H Gerem, a strong man. 
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shows the strong king or Re of Thibetan Ger. A Kenz and Keniz, 
treasure, and Ken," a covering, give geographical truths, and show the 
Anse, rim or handle of the lake and Can of Yan-si, also the Ken 
and Kent of the Alban, British, CgJidonian and Caledonian lands 
of Serican Kent and Siberian Kengui. We have, with these 
words, the assurance that our Scotia, Phoenician and Palestinian 
Canaan, Pyrenean Cantabria and English Shirish Kent, have 
had the common origin of the Djabekan and Selenga. A Keim, 
greatness of mind, shows the union of English and Iberian in 
Kei Im, " C'est lui,** " It is he ; " Keim associates Kei, Ke, Kim 
and Im with the learned regions of the Sayans in Aral. A 
Dubb and H Dob, bear, show the mild Bud of Asiatic Be Ars, 
Indian Oude and Bod; the full meaning of those names being 
obtained by reversing Dubb and Dob which then disclose the good 
Bears or El Bu Urs of Hyrcanian Elburz, and the old favourite 
Scythian, French, and Iberian dish Dobo, Daube or Stew. A Debar 
and H Deber, destruction and ruin, reveal a great truth and lesson, 
for they tell us that all the Bars and Bers of Scythia have been 
destroyed; Deber is however the Spanish word for duty, and I 
think that our Scythian ancestors have placed and pointed in the 
Hebrew Deber, our duty to repair the harm which has been done to 
the once green Bars of Scythia. H Dum is merely the British word 
dumb and has the same meaning ; yet, both refer to the mild, dark- 
haired man or Du Um of Ud or Oude who now is dumb and has no 
one to advocate his cause. A Jedik and H Isadach, truth and 
sincerity, are the assurance that the meanings placed in the Sens 
Escrit of the Punic words " Je dis " and " Je dik," will be found 
to be honestly true ; Isadach adding, with " Is a dack " or go to 
to the rivers and lakes called " Achs," that the proofs will always be 
found in following the course of those Achs, that the Scythian rivers 
and lakes have everywhere been wrecked. Should not this lengthy 
reference of Arabic and Hebrew names promiscuously taken, satisfy 
the incredulity of unbelievers in the science of language, I can only 
say that I have tried the same experiment upon hundreds of other 
Hebrew and Arabic words with absolutely the same results, and that 
the merest examination of the ancient map of Canaan will present 
the indisputable fact that it is made with Iberian, Frank, English 
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and Basque combined with Sanskrit and Punic meanings, and that it 
is a small copy of the larger charta of Thibet. 

I have said that Sanskrit is the philological or linguistic science 
which places in the Sens Escrit or written sense of language the 
information it is necessary we should possess, if we wish to be 
accurately informed of the events which took place when our various 
dialects were created, and therefore when the names and words of 
each species of speech were given and made. Ancient history on one 
side and the comparison of all the Celtic nations on the other, will 
now, with Sanskrit and Punic, enable scholars to rebuild Scythian, 
Hunic, Medic and Roman history upon most truthful bases, and to 
expunge from the domain of facts the jarring radotages which have 
purposely been placed in books to hide the monstrous crimes of the 
Medish Sars and Roman Csesars. As part of the science of Sanskrit, 
the very formation of the original language must be its basis, and if 
the laws which have made Iberian can be found, it will ensue that the 
same laws will also apply to the construction of the other dialects. I 
have then ascertained that the original Scythian and Phoenician 
alphabet, which must necessarily have been that of the Universal 
Iberian, is the one of Pyrenean Beam and common to Bearnese and 
Basque; for, they even to this day are satisfied with the sixteen letters 
of Scythia, and do not require the additional V, J, X, Q, C and F; 
U being even able to be dispensed with, for its sound can be 
obtained by the use of the double O, as is shown in the old Iberian and 
Scythian names Amoo, Amoor, and Moor. It is a fact that the Iberian 
and Basque words which begin with ''F" are, in every case, additions 
from the French and Fnglish ; and that generally the words which in 
French and English begin with "F," begin in Iberian and Basque 
with "H." The study of Iberian will show that its oldest monosyllabics 
are made of two letters only— thus, Ka, a dog, discloses the truth that 
the Northern Ka has made the Southern Ga. Following the scent of 
this rule, Ka and Ga make Kal and Gal which, as we can see, are 
one and the same word, for, the only difference between them is that 
which comes from pronunciation. The names Kal and Gal show now 
that the Scythians placed their articles at the end of their words. Kal 
and Gal are then merely T Ka and T Ga. Following the same rules, 
the Iberian Gat, English Cat and French Chat, have been formed ia 
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the same manner and therefore disclose T' Ga, T' Ca, and T* Cha, 
Tradition will next show that the Scythian articles " L " and " T " 
which belonged to the respective speeches of Aral and Thibet, have 
come West and been preserved; say, the "L** of the Syrian Aral dialects 
in French, Spanish, Italian and Gascon ; and the '* T " of Southern 
Thibet, in many parts of I^ncashire, Derbyshire, and Yorkshire, and 
Sit Oloron in Beam. The same fmidamental laws have named the 
Kas and Kaz nations, the Iberian value of the letters "S" and "Z" 
showing — with Es and Ez, "thou art " — that the Kas was a Ka; Kas es 
Ka, Kaz ez Ka. The Iberian Fa, bread, has made the Iberian Pay, 
father ; for. Pay straightly shows with Pay, y Pa — the father who has 
bread for his children. The Iberian Beth, beautiful, also shows that 
the Scythic H is a sign which somewhat emphatically asseverates 
any statement— for, "Beth" gives "H Bet," "it is beautifuL" 
These few rules suffice to indicate how others can be arrived at. 
I have in my works illustrated this by many examples. 

A great mistake is, I think, made by many respecting Sanskrit ; 
for it is generally expected that it will, when unravelled and explained, 
give us the roots and kejrs of all our European languages. If, how- 
ever, it was reflected that Sanskrit must, as is announced from India, 
be the compound language which is. the perfect style of writing, 
and therefore a kind of "pot-pourri" of speech and a written 
"Lingua Franca;" it would be seen that the units of which it is 
composed must belong to divers dialects, and that it would perhaps 
be more useful to search elsewhere for those separate units than to 
follow the sterile studies which, until now, have not in the least helped 
the solution of the history of Scythia and that of the Western 
languages. It is because I have recognised a vital importance in the 
study of Sanskrit that I call the attention of learned professors to the 
fact that Sanskrit is made of roots of words which belong to the 
languages I have reviewed. It will be found to be intimately 
connected with the history of Scythia and that of our race. I there- 
fore ask the adepts of Sanskrit to again look to it, assuring them 
that it is made specially of English, French, Basque and Iberian, 
and also necessarily of German, Spanish, Italian, Persian, Arabic, 
Hebrew and Greek, since all these languages are intimately 
related to one another and to Scythia; the Latin recognised 
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in it, being ' however as in the case of the Russian dialects, 
merely Iberian. Thus, in Sanskrit, Bhru, Brow, must like Brow 
itself, refer to the row Hills of the Burun of Southern Thibet 
Pota, boat, is merely the English boat and Thibetan Bot, the Geric 
or German pronunciation of the Burun having turned the Gallic B 
into the Gallic P. Dhara, earth, is merely the Teara or Tera de Ar, 
the German of Ger having here turned the Gallic T into D. Nava, a 
ship, is merely the Iberian word, " Nau *' — Nava is, then " a Nau ; " 
this showing again, in another ruUy how original words have been 
made, for A is here the adjective which determines "Nau." Nakta, 
eight, is merely the German Nacht \ Natka is, then, " a NakL" Pad, 
foot, is merely the Iberian Pe ; Pad, therefore, discloses the different 
English sounding of the letter A, and the fact that the article T, 
Oermanised into D, is placed after the word. Vajajan, wind, refers to 
the Hebrew Ben, son, and to the Iberian Ben, wind; Vajajan is 
made of the Spanish "Vaja" or "Go;" Basque Vai, Bai or Yes; 
;and Iberian Jan or John. We have here in language the proof 
that our son "John " or " Jan," ran as fast as the wind. As one can 
perceive, unless language is compared, the pith of the sense of words 
and the very reason why they were made, escape from us. Vidhava, 
widow, is so near English, that no difference can be made between 
the two words. Guru, a preceptor, verily discloses the good red 
Druid of Murui in Thibet; **Ru," being the French roux^ red, and 
** Gu," the English good. Kaka, a crow, will, if A is sounded O, as 
in all, ball, call, fall, gall, hall, mall, Saul, tall, and wall, show the very 
cock of Koko Nor and the affinity of the Pyrenean cry of Kak 
Karaka, or imitation of the crowing of a cock, to the Sanskrit Kaka. 
S'ri, prosperity, discloses its Ri, laughter, and Ri, river ; Siri, or 
Syria, is then a name which carries its own description as a place of 
mirth, contentment and prosperity. Deva, a god, is merely the Iberian 
'* a Deu," a god, as Deu is the foundation of the German Deutsch, 
Greek " Deus " (Zevs), Latin Deus, and Egyptian Diospolis or 
Thebae. Vana, a wood, is the figurative speech which reminds one 
of the wooded hills of the Rhabanae in Aral ; Vana being also the 
advice of the Sanskrit father and learned Pandit or Pundit, to plant 
trees upon hilly grounds. Pantha, a traveller, discloses the Pa, Ant 
and Tha who travelled over so many Ans or hills ; Pantha having 
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also a great relationship to the Pyrenean "Panthow," man of 
the country. The Pan of Pantha is simply the Iberian Ban. 
Dukha, pain, shows in Iberian, with "Duk ha and Du' Kha," 
the harm done by the Hunic, Medic and Roman Duke, Duck 
and Dux from Ruduk in Thibet Nara, a man, is the image which 
gives the worth of the man of Nar in Thibet and Aral ; the Parthes 
belonged to both Nars. Dhena, wealth, is merely the Iberian word 
"Dinb," which has the meaning of riches. Hinsa, injury, is the 
Iberian image that "In or Thibet," "Sa, knows;" the injury, "Hinsa;" 
done to it Bana, arrow, is the English word " bane," and shows the 
harm done by an arrow ; Bana is the fit arm for a Vana in times of 
invasion. Sarpa, serpent, refers to a certain Arpa or harp player from 
Ar, who is no other than Semiramis herself, and who wrecked her 
country and countrymen. The history of this woman is written in 
Punic-Sanskrit upon many maps, and will go down to the end of time. 
Kavi, a poet, is the " Av " " Ka " or " Dog Ab " of the Djabekan, 
and no other than the Celtic Vates. Vidya, knowledge, is the 
image which speaks of the science of the Bi and Di, or Obi 
and Odi in Aral, and Bi and Di in Thibet Vach, a word, is 
the Ford or Bac of Sc3rthia. Dis, side, shows the river Dis, situated 
on one of the sides of Thibet, and the fact that by reversing Dis, the 
English word side is obtained. Bala, a boy, merely speaks of the 
Scythian game of Ball, Balle or Pelota so much loved by the boy of 
the Obi and Balcash, which verily were once British lands as Ishim, 
Balcash, Irtish, Barnaul, Taskend, Hissar, Tchany, Tobol, Turgai 
and many other Scythian names indicate. Pach, to cook, is merely 
the English word Bake which has had its Gallic B turned into the 
German P, in the same manner that, in Bohemia, the old Thibetan Bi, 
a drink, has become Pi. As one can see, Sanskrit is not, like French, 
Iberian, English, Hebrew, Greek, etc. — an independent language 
in itself; for, every root has in it been borrowed from other dialects^ 
and as it suited those who wrote Sanskrit books. The great impedi- 
ment in the study of Sanskrit, Hebrew, Arabic and Persian, is in the 
strange characters in which they are delineated, and which completely 
bar the road to many who would otherwise be willing to study them. 
Sanskrit studies cannot, however, be of any use except to already 
advanced pupils. A reasoned examination will also show that much 
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more than is supposed has been placed in the characters which so 
puzzle students. I, therefore, signal them to those who know them 
well, for, they will now find that much of the history of our ancestors 
is written with the divers hierographic alphabets we possess, or rather, 
with the one Scythian alphabet which is extended in the various 
dialects of our race. 

The study of the science of language will show that Punic is both 
Phoenician and Sanskrit — Phoenician, because it is verily the science 
of all the Syrian Hills ; Sanskrit, because it is compounded sense — 
and that Punic names are often made to contain very extensive 
meanings. Punic, then, discloses the true bearing and use of geo- 
graphy, and even shows that the word Geography itself says that the 
" Ge, Geai or Jay," who was the Don of Carthago, has " marked," 
"graven" or graffb O, that is, the round earth — "Ge Graphy O." 
Unless people choose to be wilfully blind and to deny the light of 
noonday, it will "now" have to be recognised that the Scythians and 
Carthago knew well that our universe was circular, and as if it had (as 
Eerodotus says) been turned out of a lathe ; the name of " Borneo^* 
which is the very typification of that idea, really showing that " O '* 
or the round earth, is bomk or bounded with " O," " Eau," or water. 
Who must, if not the Phoenician sailors of Carthedon, Kap^iySov, or 
Carthago, have named Borneo, Lomboo, the Celebes, Bali, Australia, 
Bonin, Japan, Luzon, the Kuriles, in the Pacific; Brazils, Alaska, 
Huron, Peru, Amazones, Guayana, Cayenne, Uruguay, Yucatan, 
Mexico, Quita, Orinoco, Chiloe, Oregon, Athabasca, Canada, Missouri, 
Alabama, Callao, in Atlantis or America; Cunene, Zumbo, Benin, 
Darfur, Congo, Kenia, Senegal, Niger, Soudan, Monbuttu, Afedele, 
El Hodh, Garho, Bu-Kiwa, Asben, Wadai, Bara, Cabes, Tuat, in 
Africa; and Thule or Iceland, Mount Hecla, the Faroe, Waigats, 
Scandia, Norway, Bear, Alon, Kamchatka, Kara, Ussa, Mageroe, 
Dwina, Lliakoff, Tas, Pur, Piasini, Lena and Jenisei, in the Arctic ? 
The Basque sailors of Carthago must have known that our universe 
was round and have made frequent journeys cuross every sea? It 
must now be acknowledged that the Phoenicians were most 
experienced and perfect mariners, that they had the best maps in 
the world and knew how to read them better than the most 
learned academician of our present time. Our advanced civiliza- 
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tion seems afraid and ashamed to confess it has something to 
leam; it is not yet acquainted with the ahnost infinite knowledge 
and wisdom contained in those so much neglected Phoenician 
maps which are real gems of exact science and perfect lessons of 
geography, history, and languages ; for, every place in them describes 
its situation, capabilities and history. When full detailed Phoenician 
geography is placed in the hands of our youths, they will leam and 
retain without trouble, on account of their incessant reference, the 
languages spread over the maps, the history that belongs to each 
place, and, like the ancient Druids, becoming '* Diviners ** and WistardSy 
will guess the most minute particulars of every country, though they 
never were in them. They will recognise the waters and mountains 
of Uryankhai with Ura and Khai ; the rich com lands of Djabekan 
and Ars with Be, Ar, and Far ; the Brows and science of Ily with 
II and Ly; the slimy and sandy soil of the Arianas with Ars 
and Aria ; the many fords of Bactriana with Balkh ; the loveliness 
and wealth of Scythia, with Serica, Ser £ri Rica, and of Thibet, with 
Thi Bet ; the ancient Syre and King of Scythia with the Syr d' Aria, 
Kirghiz, China and the old Scythian Kin ; the ancient iron industry 
of Thibetan Cham and Bathan, and Palestinian Hauran, with Iberian 
Hauran, Batan and Cam ; the reason of the Bria, that is, mirth of the 
Cantabrian Pyrenees and British Cantuarian Kent, with ancient Asiatic 
Elansu, Ngan-si-Fun and Balagan. They will see that hills are to 
be found at Kiiotan, Okotsk, Ily, Pelira, Peling, Scandia, Pentland, 
Phoenicia, Asben, Andes, Arkhansas, Canada, Parana Lakes will 
be guessed with Akh, Dooshak, Alak, Barkol, Olok, Lough Foile, 
Lachs, Waters, Loweswater, Lag, Laggan, Nor, Lob Nor, Bolor, 
Ikenamur, Ike Aral, eta Rugged lands will be seen to be termed 
Rug or L'^g. Salty Springs will be found in countries called Sel, Sal 
and Saw. Hie pupils will now recognise that the Huns, Medes and 
Romans have been deservedly castigated by our ancestors for 
having desolated the entire universe, and that Asia, Europe, Africa 
and America have equally suffered at their hands ; for, they have 
effaced Phoenician civilisation from every continent, and torn every- 
where the rivers and reservoirs of the Esks, Cals and Gals who had, 
with the patience and industry of ages, spread numberless useful 
works over the entire universe. Language will now prove that the 
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catastrophies which have fallen upon Asia, Africa and even America, 
have been the work of the fiends who have successively called them- 
selves Tartars, Mongols, Normans, Danes, Huns, Romans, Assyrians, 
Persians and Medes. We shall now have the clearest proofs that the 
destruction of the inland seas and rivers of Asia and Africa, and the 
perturbation of thousands of water currents, have been their acts. We 
shall recognise that those rogues of civilisation have buried cities, 
levelled half-rebuilt towns upon their older ruins, alternately desolated 
continents with fire and water, carried hundreds of nations into slavery, 
and as Arabic Ank and Hebrew Anak say, filled the whole world 
with sighing, moaning, and weeping, that they might themselves revel 
in orgies in their banqueting halls of Babylon, Susa, ICarakorum and 
Delhi. As a counterpart to Medish history, Funic will show that 
by useful works the Phoenicians had joined in Atlantis (America), 
the Pacific and the Atlantic through the Simpson and Athabasca 
rivers ; in Africa, Cabes with the mouths of the Chelif, Draa and 
Southern Niger, through the Northern Niger or Irherker, the Jedi 
and the system of inland seas of Getulia ; in Asia, the Caspian and 
Arctic, through the Ural, Jaxartes, Sea of Aral, the lakes of Saumal, 
Tata, Meldy and Sari Copa, and the rivers Tobol, Ishim, Irtish and 
Obi; Sardis and India, through Phrygia, Lycaonia, the Euphrates, 
Khusistan, Carmania and Ariana; the Caspian again with the 
Chinese seas, through the Amu, Syr d'Aria, Ily, Karashar, Bastan, 
Lob Nor, Barkol, Gas, Alak, Koko Nor and Tcharin Nor. All the 
magnificent works which in those countries were due to Scythian 
genius are now destroyed ; however, their ruins will prove they have 
existed, and be the mute witnesses which will testify of the plodding 
industry of the Phoenicians and of the insane and reckless rage of the 
Medes. It will now, thanks to the science of language, be able to be 
recognised that two great camps have existed in ancient society — ^the 
first and most ancient being that of Scythia and of the Hyrcanian 
towns and cities of Babylon, Nineveh, Istakhar, Susa or Sus, Thebes, 
Meroe, Agbatana, Sidon, Tyre, Bactra, Sais, &c., which originally 
were Scythian colonies and flourished long before we have any idea 
of; and the other, that of Gengis-Kan, Pisouka, Attila, Julius Csesar, 
Alexander, Xerxes, Darius, Cambyses, Cyrus, Astyages or Balthassar, 
Cyaxares or Nebuchadnezzar, Shalmaneser, Asshur-I-Danni-Pul, 
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Semiramis and Ninus. The second is the filiation and continuation 
of the unholy alliance between the tall, insolent and heartless Medes 
and the dwarfish, cunning and equally heartless Malay. I believe 
that this alliance will be found to have started with the revolt of the 
Medes against the Scythians, or men of the Cities, of whom they were 
the mercenaries or paid guardians. At any rate, the immense hunt 
of man after man upon land, sea and river, started with Ninus, Pul, 
Shalmaneser, Nebuchadnezzar, Balthassar, Cyrus, Cambyses, Darius, 
Xerxes, Philip and Alexander, and were continued by the Romans, 
Huns, and Tartars. This stupid war was not even retaliated by the 
Scythians, who at last, tired of the never ending and unwelcome visits 
of the Medes, Romans and Malays, simply moved away from Asia 
to Europe, Africa and America, rather than remain any longer within 
reach or in the vicinity of their unprincipled enemies. The American 
tradition which announces that the Mexicans came from the north is 
a true one indeed, and in America, Oregon will, with the course of the 
Athabasca and other Celtic rivers, show that their Phoenician ruins 
bear the same origin and description as those of the Basque and Or 
districts of Orkhon, Ordoos, Baikal and Sayans in Asia. The 
examination of the basin of the Athabasca will then disclose that 
whenever the British Government chooses, it can restore the ancient 
though now interrupted water communication between the Pacific, 
Arctic, and Hudson Bay. I have long studied Phoenician engineering, 
and found it so perfect and skilful that I dare assert it will be possible 
to lay lines of rails or descend rivers from the Hudson Bay to the 
mouth of the Simpson without cutting one single tunnel. I also add, 
that wherever the Phoenicians have passed, we only need take up and 
repair their works, and that we should therefore, as much as possible, 
seek those roads. Without any fear of making a mistake, I herein 
assert that the ancient traces of civilisation found in Alaska, Oregon, 
and Athabasca, will be recognised as Phoenician. Language warns us 
it is so, and the vicinity to Atlantis of the Amoor, Orkhon, Ordoos, 
Baikal, Aldan, Lena, Okotsk, Penin, Kuriles, Japan, Anadir, Cham, 
Alon and Bear, shows decidedly that the Iberian, French and 
Basque of the two continents have the same origin. Here, as else- 
where, language, tradition and the very stones upon the ground, 
speak one and the same history. It must then be a true one. 
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Language has also many unforeseen though premeditated ways to 
prove itself; it is the slave of science as science is the slave of genius. 
Thus, the wise and clever Don of Carthago has established with 
Athabasca the difference there is between the useful and persevering 
Phoenician Basque and the vicious and levelling Malays and Medes. 
In North America, the Athabasca announces with Atha Base Ca, that, 
unlike the Malays, the Good Basque Dog joined, united or tied 
the doors and passages of the North American waters, rendering thus 
a great service to navigation by shortening long and at times very 
dangerous sea voyages. Brisoanas, in Persian Faristan, informs us 
that, contrary to the habits of the Basques, the Medes, broke up, 
Briso ; Anas, the Persian rivers and lakes. The excesses of Alexander 
at Persepolis, his drunkenness ; Philip's razzias of mares, women and 
children ; Darius' treatment of the Sidonians, the raids of his Indians 
upon Thibet, his presence on the Erythraean and at Kabul or 
Caspatyrus ; the names of the mountains of Semiramitis, near Pura 
in Beloutchistan, the tearing up of the Zendarouth or Gindes by 
C)nrus, the second destruction of Nineveh by Nebuchadnezzar, that of 
Damascus by Shalmaneser, the first destruction of Nineveh by Pul, 
the present condition of the rivers and lakes of Persia, Afghanistan, 
and Beloutchistan, and the numberless ruins of Asia, accuse the 
Medes and Romans for their desolation. Africa repeats the same 
accusation. Brisoanas then points to the insanity of the Medes who 
made as much war upon useful rivers, lakes and cities as upon men. 
Ferianas, near Cabes in Africa, now says that the Anas or rivers of 
Getulia were wounded; "ferire" being the Italian for "to wound." 
Yet, there is this difference between Brisoanas and Ferianas, that the 
former tells us that the Asiatic rivers have been destroyed, whereas 
the latter shows that the African ones are only wounded. Indeed, I 
have not only recognised the position of the ancient inland seas of 
North Africa, but also found out the very remedy which will result in 
their reconstruction and their reconnection with the various rivers, 
which, after feeding those seas and forming the numerous channels 
necessary for the irrigation of the hills, joined the Irherker, whose 
increased waters united the line of lakes from Bu-Hamya to Fejej, 
and finally emptied themselves in the Mediterranean at Cabes, which, 
as its name announces with " Cab es," " thou art the head," is the 
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natural head of North Africa and of all the waters of Getulia. 
Whenever the French Government wishes, it can undertake one of 
the most magnificent and useful works in the world, and " repair" the 
Getulian Estuary constructed above 2,500 years ago by the Franks 
and Gals of Carthago. I have recognised in the basin of the 
Northern Niger or Irherker and in the range of country from the 
Jebel Amoor and river Saura to the Jebel Duirat, Ghadames, Jak en 
Nin and Ideles, an excellency of situation, of favours obtained from 
a combination of water and ground that far surpasses that of every 
other country in the world. From Ideles to Cabes, from Bertat ta 
Zuiret, Tiaret and Fefara j Getulia must, 2,500 years ago, have beeo 
made a very paradise, and perhaps the wealthiest, most prosperous and 
Sanskrit meant " Sirian," or well to do country on earth. One cannot, 
indeed, doubt it, since it was then in the hands of the Phoenicians 
who have been the most practical men in the universe. One cannot, 
in fact, in examining the country, fail to be struck with the exceptional 
and happy condition of its position, and to see that it must have been, 
should be, and will some time be again, the Garden of Africa, and teem 
with every blessing our earth can bestow. The plateau of Tedmaid, 
Tazili, Muydir, Asben, Tambet, the hills of Dak el Gar, Gurara, 
£1 Benia, Bel Bal, Revat, Bu-arua, Berrian, Laghouat, El Aghazlia, 
and the flatter lands of Hassi Jemel, Tumiet, Jeribei, Gomejer, 
Megarin, El Wad and Torood, offer lands and situations, which, when 
one considers the climate and the fertilising "Slime" or "Limon" 
brought by the mountain torrents to the inland seas, and from these 
distributed through the degging canals to the fields below, must have 
obtained from the generous African soil everything that could be 
expected from it In Siberia, the desolation presented by the Steppes 
of Klirghiz arises simply from the destruction of the useful works once 
constructed by the Scythians, from the river Oural and Caspian and 
Aral seas to the Tobol, Ishim and Irtish. Whenever the Russian 
government wishes, it can have the proof that, regardless of conse- 
quences, the Siberian streams and lakes have been cut — say, that hills 
have been placed across rivers, heads of reservoirs have been torn, 
lakes emptied and the best lands turned into impenetrable marshes, 
while the poorest soils which the Scythians only used for their 
reservoirs, being left without "water," have henceforth presented a 
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barren and mournful aspect. Here again, by opening a few hills, 
seeking the ancient river beds everywhere traceable upon the maps, 
and removing the obstructions situated at the entrances of lakes, 
most of the Golden lands of Siberia will be reclaimed ; for, it must 
not be doubted that Sanskrit is scientific truth and perfection in lan- 
guage, and that therefore, with S'ri, prosperity, it announces to us the 
ancient wealth and prosperity of "Siberia or Green Siria," "Ber Siria," 
"A Siri," "S'rL" The Oural, Kirghiz, Syr Daria, Siberia, Syrtis, 
Absjqte, Turgai, Meldy, Urtu, Balcash, Orsk, Cm, Kansk, Balagansk, 
and specially Barnaul, tell educated Englishmen that the Siberia 
of Scythia-cis-Imaum, was once the Syr's prosperous home and house ; 
Om Cash, Case ; a full can and bam, Bam, aul, all, and Kan Sk ; 
also a merry home, "Bal Cash, ball at home." I would warn those 
who would suppose that I am dealing with new names, because some 
of the above are taken from modern maps, that the Phoenician 
''chartas " give us proof that the Gals, Phoenicians and Scythians have 
never changed their names, words or languages since the beginning ; 
that Nineveh, the Gihoun, the Euphrates, Avilah, and the Or 
districts of Scythia are distincdy mentioned in Genesis, and that the 
study of Genesis itself, will, with its philological and geographical 
references, disclose what is little expected, though it will, contrary to 
the expectations of a few, confirm the divine authority of the Scrip- 
tures. I would now, as a proof that the rivers which have been cut, 
can everywhere be repaired, show that the beds of the parted streams 
are always met again within thirty to forty miles; this, therefore, 
proving that the obstmction is situated between the two disjointed 
ends. It is also worth being noted that marshes are always found 
between these two places ; therefore, as soon as the necessary 
surveys have been made, if winter and the end of summer, when 
rivers axe the lowest, are selected to cut] the hills which separate 
the two arms, the work of reparation can be began and the 
waters be again united. If each government studies its own 
maps and repairs its own rivers, it will be possible, with time, to 
re-establish the ancient inland water communications^ and reconstruct 
the inland seas which once so much added to the salubrity and wealth 
of Asia and Afiica. The most gigantic works to remake are those 
from the Mediteranean to the Indus, through Anatolia, the Euphrates, 
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Khusistan, Farsistan, Cannania, and Ancient Aiachosia; and, like- 
wise, those from the Caspian to the Yellow Sea, through Aral, 
Balcash, Kessel, Barkol, Alak, Koko Nor and Tcharin Nor. As 
they have once existed, it is sufficient to point them to the attention 
of the world ; for, it is certain that our utilitarian age will seize the 
opportunity to repair them as soon as is practicable. For the same 
reason, the tradition which has so jealously guarded the centre of 
Scythia from our investigation will, in future, be more closely 
examined than has been in the past ; and the result obtained from 
this new study will present the fact that our excessive credulity has 
not only been grossly imposed upon, but that the knowledge of facts 
and countries with which it was our interest we should be acquainted, 
has been studiously and cunningly kept away from us. Those who 
have turned the works of Herodotus into a mocking maze, who have 
ridiculously described the wise and learned Egyptians, calumniated 
the brave, honest and discerning Scythians and Gals, and have even 
not spared the good morals of the Jews, have, in the same manner, 
belied the very soil of Scythia, reproaching its sterility which was 
their work^ for, in Scythia, as elsewhere, they submerged the be^ 
lands and laid bare the centres of inland seas which, on account of 
the poverty of the soil, had been studiously and laboriously turned 
into vast reservoirs. Whenever the Western sons of the Eastern 
Scythians like, the portion of the desert of Gobi, situated between 
Cap, the Inshan, the Kinghan and the hills of the Khankals, can be 
again refilled, and Lob Nor, Gas, Alak, Dassun, Orin, Koko Nor, 
Karingol, Baitakak, Barkol, Guchen, Kabtag, Kessel, Ily, Balcash, 
Tchui, the Ishim, and the Aral and Caspian Seas can be reconnected. 
That work, stupendous though it may appear, offers fewer difficulties 
than are expected to those who dispose of good spades, trucks and 
lines of iron rails; for, the demolishers have everywhere conscien- 
ciously done their work and acted as if conscious of the name of 
" Easy," " Ais^," or " Ese," given them by the Sanskrit fathers ; they 
were not, besides, those, who, no matter how much they hated the 
Scythians, would take the trouble to raise their hills one foot higher 
than was necessary for the diversion of the water currents and the 
ruin of countries. Chersonesus — cher fils aise^ or Dear Son Easy 
preferred the drinking hall to everything else ; and even, in the midst 
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of his most successful expeditions, sighed for his '' Oasis " and 
"houris" of Tartary, girt and guarded by the charred ruins of 
his long line of deserts and his Sacse. Therefore, the hills that part 
the disjointed arms of the mutilated rivers will not be found to be too 
high. We shall also, in examining the beds of African and Asiatic 
watercourses, have innumerable proofs of the infinite wisdom and 
pains taken by our ancestors in collecting the mountain currents and 
sending them towards their great centres. In the prosecution of this 
work, we shall have the two great elements of ancient society face to 
face — one, the Scythian genius of construction and preservation ; and 
the other, the Medic and Hunic evil spirit of destruction and ruin ; 
the roost ancient, being that of the Sayans, Chinians, Fharbets and 
Babylonian Sabeans ; and its successor, that of the Mock Sars, Khans 
and Dux. The map of Central Scythia offers then to any one who 
will study it, the proof that the self-styled Assyrians disunited 
Lob Nor from Gas, Gas from the group of the lakes of Alak, Gas 
again from Dassun, Alak from Koko Nor and Tcharin Nor, Koko 
Nor from the Hoang-Ho, Alak again from Karingol, Karingol from 
Baitalak and Cap, the Sea of Inshan from the^ Kerulen, Orkhon, and 
Baitalak. It will be ascertained that the great weirs of Ike Aral and 
of the lakes of Yansi, have been, perhaps, the great marvels of Scythic 
engineering. It Mrill also be found that Ike Aral linked together 
Balcash, Zaisan, Kessel, Kosgol, Djabekan, Orkhon, Balkol, Gas and 
Alak. When the examination is made, the nakedness of the wound 
sustained by the great Ike or Weir will appear as fresh to-day, as when, 
after one of those seemingly purposeless conversations in which the 
Medes excelled, and from which the Frank words ^^jaser^^ and 
^^ Jason " must have been made^ the great and useful Weir or Ike of 
the dam of Ike Aral was cut and the sea emptied ; that accounting 
for the wild ascensions of Semiramis among the rocks and fords of 
Bactnana, the murder of Abs3a:te, the flight of Medea and despair of 
Scylla. These three histories — ^fictions as they may seem — reveal, 
however, treacheries which have taken place — the indubitable fracture 
of the weirs which did not fall of themselves, and the fact that Semir- 
amis, for good cause, shut herself up in her fortresses of Babylon, 
which to-day people so benignly take for suspended gardens. 
Ikenamur will next give us the central place from which, in Southern 
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Scythia, the waters of Khorsum were directed towards Lob Nor, 
Guika Khaka, Bukha, and Tengri Nor. Bolor will further disclose 
its connection with the Amu, the obliterated Kizil d'Aria and the 
river of Merv. The inspection of the neighbourhoods of Guika 
Chaka, Bolor, Bucha, Tengri Nor, Lassa, Ikenamur; the ground 
between the Amu and Syr Daria; that between the Tejend, the Amu, 
Lake Aral, and the Caspian; Chorassan, the Zendarouth, Luristan, 
Khusistan, Irak Ajemi, the Bundemu; the torn up streams which, 
coming from the Elburz, Zagros and Thamanian mountains, were 
directed towards the ancient Seas of Khorassan ; the interrupted com* 
munication between Dookhak, the Persian Gulf and the lakes at the 
end of the Zendarouth and ancient Persic Araxes, speak, therefore, 
of the untiring perseverance and almost endless number of good 
works of the Scythians, who must, at last, be recognised as the Punic 
Phoenicians of Asia, while they refer to the unnameable and unqualifi* 
able fiendish spirit of the Malays and Medes, so well described 
in Herodotus with the names of serpents, frogs and foxes, and in Sans- 
krit with those of "Sarpa, snake;" "S'arpa, thou are a harp," this 
applying to a wily denuded musician ; " Kaka, a crow," this referring 
to the ever boasting threats of the Medes and Huns ; " S'rigola, a 
jackal," this giving the ancient French slang ''si rigola," or he 
fuddled ; and Jupiter, or the man of the Jup, juprsy or petticoats ; 
Pi, diy drink, or wine, and Ter, ^erre or earth — ^Jupiter, thou art, Jup, 
Pi and Ter; this referring to the great enemy of Scythia. Associated 
with the geography of Africa, Asia and America, ancient history, 
helped by Punic, explains now, the Skies of Scythia with the elevated 
French Cones and IVcSy English Peaks, and Iberian Pa5s or Pals, 
and also with the French Piques and English pikes of the Axe- 
armed Orkhon, Kuenlun and Himalaya. The Scythian Auchatae are 
recognised as the Iberian Auchats or Ducks and French and English 
Water-Cats or chats d^Eau of the same Scythia. The Scythian 
Parthes who skirted the Alas, Latae, CbtkSy Aines or Sides of Scythia, 
and defended them against the ''Lattes" or long swords of the 
tall, or latte-looking Medes and the lances of the Huns, are seen 
with the Scythian Paralatse and the Basque word Iparro, ''north 
wind," or " ven deu nor," which shows that the Par was the Ben or 
"Son" of the Nors, say, of the lakes of Ix)b Nor, Tengri Nor, 
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Tcharin Nor, Koko Nor, Dolonnor, Sakam Nor. Therefore, the mist 
which covered the Parthes is, in this case, dissipated by the sun of 
science, and their first home is most clearly shown to have been in all 
the Alps and Ars of Scythia ; the two words Alp and Ar forming, with 
the determining letter T, the words Par, Pal and Paralate. The 
Scythian Arposaix are recognised in the Sarmatian Harpii, Arpas or 
Lutes of Dzungaria, the Nemesian and Danubian Getae, and the 
accomplished and chivalrous Massagetse ; the latter being the Asiatic 
Scythians who defended their Homes and rivers, their Ars or fields, 
Pes or wells, Arpa or arts, Say or English and Syrian idioms, and wha 
did not part with the ancient knowledge of the ancient Scythians, but 
transmitted it to their sons and nephews amongst the bogs and hills of 
Parthia, Ariana, Thibet, Siberia and Hyrcania. The Scythian Coloxais 
present the "punning" Scythian, who, even in his Iberian Colos, French 
colUs and English Bosh, was always truthful, if at times extremely 
jocular ; whereas the Medes, Romans and Huns, have proved them- 
selves to be the most extraordinary and tremendous liars in our 
universe. The Scythian Lipoxais present the " lippy " and fluent talker 
of Ily, Orkhon, San Po and Casii, who, by his wells, outdid, in Caquet 
or speech, his Auchats or ducks and geese ; many well-lipped Western 
Gals being in that the worthy and certainly not degenerated descen- 
dants of the ancient Scythian Lipoxais. The Scythian Catiari 
Traspies present the Harpii Parthes who were the " Cats" of the Arias 
and Arianas, and roamed and flew at the "Feet" or ^^ Pies** of the 
"Alas" or "Sides" of the said Arianas. The Traspies disclose then 
the ancient Siberian Aspisii, Aspi or Arima Aspi Arimapsi, who 
guarded Or or Serica, who were the ^* Griffons** or "scratching"^ 
Scythians, and who came to the Pyrenees, giving their name of Aspi 
to the Beamese valleys of Aspie and Baretous. The name of Royal 
Scythians, worn by the Paralatse, is the one, we should expect them to 
bear, since they were the Elirs or Sires of Aral, the Elings of Ussau and 
Rais of Orkhon and Lassa. Royal is as much a Scythian word as 
Kir, Sire, Roi, King, Rew, Rey, Re, Kan, Sha, and Zar ; for even, 
with the latter word can be seen that the Medes usurped the title of 
"Sar" from the Scythians. Scythian Targitaus and Zeus present in 
English, French and Iberian, the duck or Git, the Gite or home, the 
waters, Ous or Eaux, and the house or Aus of Tar or Tarim, situated 
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in the Skies or Zeus of Scythia. The Skye of the Cattigh, or of 
the " Ge or Jay " Cats of Caledonia, is the very importation west of 
the Sky of the Gat, Chat and Cat of the misty and frosty Zeus of the 
Kuenlun, as the merest examination of the subject will prove. Then, 
the Don of Scythia is the Par or Parthe, the Arimaspi or Arima Aspi, 
the Massagetse, the Kir or Sire, the little Re and tall Kin, the frank 
and genuine German Conian of Orkhon, Ger, Ordoos, Kuenlun, 
Gar, Aral, Balcash, Amu, Syr Daria and Ishim ; then, as is said in 
Herodotus, being pressed in his Brows of Or, the Don left them 
and continued his struggle behind the Araxes, the line of the Obi| 
Jenisei, Amoor, Kinghan, the Chinese Wall, the Elburz, Zagros, 
Caucasus, Lebanon and Carmel. The history of Scythia is plainly 
written in a few names of places and also a few names of 
individuals. Those of Asshur-I-danni Pul, Nineveh, and the date 
of 876 B.C., give the first destruction of the great Frankish city 
of the Arabic and Persic Sen or Tigris, and the coincidence of the 
foundation of Carthago by the exiles of the Karoon. That of 
Cyaxares, who can be no other than Nebuchadnezzar, gives the 
second and final destruction of the same city, and the emigration of 
the Neuri Neri ; for, as Herodotus tells us, the Arabians of Babylonia, 
whom he calls Neuri, became tired of so many raids, left their 
country and removed, partly to Sarmatia and partly to Africa and 
to the West. Mespila, Mesopotamia, Babylonia, Hermopolis, 
Cyropolis, Persepolis, Lycopolis, Panopolis, Diospolis, Latopolis, 
Crocodilopolis, Aphroditopolis, Hecatompilos, Tripoli, Nilipotamia, 
Memphis, Kenia, Garho, Blemmyes, Tayzerbo, Syene, Meroe, 
Gapachi, Ransi, Analites, Monbuttu, Biafra, Congo, Asben, Tim- 
booktoo, Tuareg, Afedele and Hambarra, are a few, among scores 
of thousands of other Punic names, which have been made to 
carry forward the sense of past events. If it is now the habit to 
name places in a senseless and purposeless manner, it has not always 
been so, and the gratuitously supposed ignorant Druids had a more 
finished and scientific way of fillmg their maps. I have already 
explained that, and a thoughtful man will soon recognise it Modem 
science is then in some things more shallow than ancient learning and 
certainly inferior to it ; however, it will now depend upon us whether 
we shall imitate the Druids or be satisfied with simply having of 
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history and geography the wrong end of the stick. I would alsb say 
that whenever our learned men like to probe into Eastern history, it 
will be found that there is absolutely no difference between the Roman 
and the Mede ; the connexion between the two has been simply 
cut because the relationship was too disgraceful. There is, conse- 
quently, no difference between the Roman Magister and the Medish 
Mag or Magus, between the Roman soldier and the Medish Sogdian 
or Sacae, and between the Roman and Medish auxiliaries, who in both 
cases, have been the Hun and Malay. Punic, geographical maps, 
history, tradition, and the Ninivian designs collected by Sir A. H. 
Layard, can now prove these truths. Upon the Ninivian designs are 
recognised the lances, small horses and unkempt characteristic heads 
of the Huns ; the costume, flowing hair, and physiognomy of the 
Parthes ; the Bog struggles so plainly told by Bogda Ula, Karaboghaz 
and Phoenicia ; the cutting down of Scythian forests, the destruction 
of Scythian cities, the razzias of Scythian women and children, the 
wholesale removals of Scythian nations, the precautions taken by 
Medish captors to secure their Scythian captives by putting iron rings 
through their noses, lips, ears, and iron collars and manacles round 
their limbs and bodies, no doubt to prevent the sad victims from 
escaping ; the rakes, live flaying, and other tortures applied to those 
who were supposed to have hidden their treasure, or who had incurred 
the displeasure of the Sars; the collection of Scythian heads for 
rewards, etc., etc A mere glance at Scythian history will also show 
that Scythian cities did not make war upon one another, and that 
neither did Scythians nor Gals acknowledge slavery nor have slaves. 
Tyre did not destroy Sidon, Sidon did not destroy Damascus, 
Damascus did not destroy Nineveh, nor this Babylon, Susa, or 
Istakhar; the 20,000 cities of Egypt did not destroy one another, 
Bactra did not receive its blows from Nineveh nor Thebes ; 
however, if the cities did not destroy one another, the Medes 
and Huns did the work. Returning to the subject of the origin of 
the Scythians and Gals, it can to-day be proved that the Gal of 
the Sen of Thibet, first sent colonies to Aral and Hyrcania, and 
afterwards almost altogether removed to the Jaxartes, Nineveh, 
the Nile, Gaetulia, Sarmatia, Keltica, Britain, Italy, etc. ; that Nineveh 
was, as its name tells, the cherished colony of Thibet ; Babylon, 
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the bdoved cfaDd of Dmngaria, Djabekan, and dkhon ; Susa, the 
Bad torn Thibelan Ussaa; Istakhar, that of Frank, Gretk and 
Gennan Ger and Kaia. Damascos' ongin was firom Indo-China, 
Tyre's fincMn the Irtish, Sidon's from the very heart of Scydiia. If we 
read that a mighty hunter of the name of Nimrod built Nineveh, we 
know diat dab mighty hunter who is no odier than the Mede 
Cyaxaies, pfled and buried it in the same manner as Semiramis buUt 
some parts of BabykxL Nimrod mcrdy refers to Cyazares, who, as 
the examination of the Ninivian groond shows from Nimrod to 
Khorsabad, cat with an iram rmt, a road throo^ die onfoitnnate city. 
Cyaxares was poor Nineveh's rod and execntioDtf , as Neoric and 
Moscovite Nijni-Novgoiod annoances when saying that ** New Nini " 
or ^Novo Nini" had a rod gored through her heart Pul had before 
Cyaxares, and in a like manner, rdwiit or baded Diyaleh, and there 
is for as &r more work than is supposed in the uneardiing of the 
•cities which in Asia and in Africa have been buried by the Medes, 
and whidi to this day & under Asiatic or African sands. I must now 
warn readers that a great mistake is made in calling every one a 
Scythian who has lived in Scythia. The ancient writers knew well 
the difference and never made die mistake of calling the Medes 
Scythians ; nor were the Huns, Scythians, diough they lived upon the 
very ground from which they had e^qMilsed the Scythian Dons and 
Gals. The Scythians are merely the andoit inhabitants of the cities 
of Asia, or tAdr descatdanis. It is also a great error to suppose that 
the Scythians of Europe had no ddes, the supposed wooden town 
of Gelonus, mentioned by Herodotus, is a proof of that popular 
error ; all that can be said of that is that the Medes and Romans 
knew of none^ or that perhaps knowing it, they would not acknow- 
ledge it Perm, Kasan, Pemaw, Nijni Novgorod, Moscow, Tver, 
Tygokzin, Tzenogar, Tchemigos, Poezlave, Toropez, Kai, Galitch, 
Rostow, Staritz, Luga, Pskow, Neva, Radom, Kossel, Zamos, 
Kresgow, Tamow, Eperies, Kashaw, Bodrog, Arva, Troppaw, 
Ohnutz, Brun, Leipa, Pilsen, Eger, Medias, Kesdi, Aluta, Dees, 
Gran, Tatca, Apathi, Baro, Tymau, Giins, Solt, Gaba, Koros, Furth, 
Chemnitz, Lauban, Kotbus, Lissa, Obra, Sagan, Staroi, Lepel, Bann, 
Danzig, Schwetz, Butow, Witkow, Zitke, Oels, Oder, Belgard, Staigard, 
AUe, Aller, Zelle, Roth, Isar, Cassd, Hesse, lippe, Ems, Elbe, Leine, 
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are, in the ancient lands under the Bear, a few places which date 

at least from Herodotus. The pride and malicious spirit of the 

Romans have induced them to deny the existence of what they knew 

not and even of what they knew ; but the tradition of the places I 

mention here, will furnish the proofs of the truth of their antiquity. 

Tver, T ver, the Green ; Toropez, T'oro, Toro, pez or Gold and a 

Bull are heavy ; Elai, a Wall ; Luga, Lu Ga, a Ga or Gal ; Neva, it 

snows ; Radom, Ra d'om, a Rat from Om ; Kossel, Kos is Sel ; 

Zamos, Za amos, mos, here are the Masters; Klashaw, ELas, aus, 

Kasau, Kashaw, the Kas is the man of the waters, gardens, and good 

double teeth ; Olmutz, 01 mut tz, here are the dumb men from the 

Lakes ; Chemnitz, Chem Nitz, we are the neat ones from Kem and 

Ni ; Kotbus, Kot bus, you come from Kot ; Obra, act and work ; 

Lepel, Le Pel, this place is Pel ; Bann, they are going ; AU^, Go ; 

Danzig, Dan is a Sigue ; Staroi, Star Roi, the Roi or King is a Star ; 

Stargard, Star gard, Stars guard, are a few places which show the 

Ibero-Scythic origin of ancient Sarmatia, and a relationship both to 

the Iberians of the East and to those of the West When the struggle 

was no longer possible on the Jaxartes, when the rivers were cut, the 

best lands ruined, the lakes emptied, and the forests cut down ; the 

Kir or S3rr Don merely crossed the Ourals and named the country 

from the Urals and Caspian to the Carpaths as he had named Siberia 

and Hyrcania, that is, from the Scythia and India of his ancestors ; 

the Gals of Asia were then gradually drawn to Europe. The Back 

bone of the Urals, Carpaths, Alps and Pyrenees, the experience the 

Gals had gained of the warfare of their enemies, the distance from 

Central Asia to Keltaie, the interminable line of Hercynian and 

Keltic forests, their skilfully planned and strategical marshes, the 

savage treatment henceforth meted to Romans, Malays, and Huns, 

exhausted and tired out the men of many names or '^ aliases " who 

now called themselves Tartars and Mongols. It became impossible 

for them to run any longer the gauntlet of Sarmatia, many had 

already crossed to the West who could not cut their way back again 

to their Sack of Altai Gengis-Khan had last the doubtful distinction 

of having galloped across the Hunnic, Uni or fiats of Moscovia. We 

are now able to understand the motive, necessity and perfection of the 

rapid races of the Medes and Tartars across the smooth liills from 
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Elaiakonim to Persia. It was as necessary for them not to waste their 
scanty provisions, as it was not to aUow their game to escape from 
them. Their expeditions had been traditional and hereditary, their 
acquired information had been carefully handed down, and they were 
perfectly acquainted with the situation and worth of every country 
they intended to plunder; whereas their victims knew nothing of 
them. However, when the West became closed to them, Africa being 
now too poor to tempt them ; they entirely exhausted Asia, then, 
turned upon one another, and all but exterminated each other. As 
we have seen, the Scythian was first attacked in Indo-China, next in 
India and afterwards in Khorsnm where the Mede made his strong- 
hold. It is from this point that he devastated the whole of Scythia 
with fire and water. He next placed the Malay on the Orkhon, 
united with him, and continued his raids through Aral, Siberia, 
Beloutchistan, Afghanistan, Persia, Babylonia, Hyrcania, Anatolia, 
Palestine, Egypt, Libya, Gyrene, Gsetulia, Mauritania, and Soudan to 
the Atlantic. The sailors of Darius and Alexander, in their turn, 
with the help of their land allies, swept every Phoenician and Gallic 
vessel from every sea, ravaged every coast, remounted every river, 
destroyed every sea shore and river bank city or hamlet, in exactly 
the same manner as had first been done in Africa and Asia by other 
Ga-Huns or Malays, and Ga-Gots or Medes. The Baltic which, as 
its very name tells us, had been the cherished sea of the Phoenicians, 
was ravaged by the pirates; Pemau and many other places being 
thoroughly erased by them. The unsavoury and dusky host must, at 
this time, have crossed the Arctic to America, unless the same race 
of pirates which would really seem to have made the Kuriles their 
dens, would, from this point, ascend Atlantis to the Athabasca, pursue 
there their usual senseless and cruel warfare, devastate North America, 
and force the Indians to remove to Mexico. As one can see, there is 
from Zeus, Targitaus, Lipoxais, Arpoxais and Goloxais to us, a line 
of continuation which has never been interrupted, which is easily 
followed, thanks to language and geography, and which no sophist can 
withstand or disprove. Through all the ages, the languages are the 
same, the men are also the same, and these have, in their peregri- 
nations, merely carried their house and furniture with them as they 
have moved further from home. The ancient Ghinese writers describe 
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the old inhabitant of the Scythian hills, as having blue eyes and light 
hair, and this man is merely the Scythian Geloni of Herodotus and 
one of the Parthi from Aral and Merui Ussaw. The accurate father 
of History tells us that the Geloni and Budini differed in features 
and complexion ; this, contrarily to the singularly derived con- 
clusions of certain historians, makes the Budini, dark haired, dark 
eyed, dark complexioned, short and thickly made, with aquiline noses 
and short stumpy feet; the Budini are then the "Cambray," or 
Cambrh Cams of Thibet. Therefore, on one side, the Geloni are the 
Gelic or Gaelic inhabitants of the frosty Kuenlun, and on the other, 
the Budini are the Buds of In, the Bu dTni or Good ones from In or 
Thibet The French Boudins, Irish Vodii, Hyrcanian Budii, 
Barcean and Syrian Tripolis, and Bearnese Trips, then, most naturally 
represent the Scythian Budini ; as would also in a culinary sense do 
the English Black Pudding, had the latter preserved the shape of the 
Gallic Boudin and Trip. Yet, the three names answer perfectly the 
short thick built dark man of Oude in India and Cham in Thibet. 
One can here recognise the antiquity of the word Pudding, since it is 
the very one of Boudin, and has the only difference of pronunciation 
which comes from the Southern B being turned into the Northern P ; 
both however, refer to the common and ancient home of In or 
Thibet Once situated upon the theatre of Europe, one can no 
longer mistake the fair and blue-eyed Geloni, Gels or Gaels and the 
dark haired and dark eyed Neri Galatae or Gals. Races have not 
been made like languages, and have remained what they were since 
the beginning. The cross of the Malay and stolen Gal or Cal women 
may have formed the Tartar breed ; it is not an improvement upon 
either. I have no wish to further push my investigations into the 
secrets or mysteries of our creation. However, the Western Gals 
and Cals are easily recognised to be the offsprings of the ancient 
Scythians who first, '^argotly, or slangly and Gluttologically '' arguing, 
were the Gosses and Bosses, that is the Ducks or Geese ; therefore 
"Auchats;" and Oxen, therefore "Bos," first of India, Serica, and Sina, 
and afterwards of Hyrcania and of all the Syrias. Language, geo- 
graphy, and history prove this without a flaw or the least interruption. 
To-day, moreover, the Pyrenean, Tyrolese and Scotch peasants don the 
very same Scythic vestments the Phrygians of the IBria of Kansu, 
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Orkhon, Selenga and Kin Sha Kiang wore 4000 years ago ; each article 
of clothing being even now known to us by the very same name it 
bore in Asia. The Scotch Bonnet, Beamese Berret or Bounneto, 
Basque Foneta, Spanish Gorra or Boyna, English Cap, German 
Miize and Kappe, Italian Berreta and Foggia and French Bonnet ; 
have a man^ellous similarity to Iberian, since they unanimously 
recognise the utility of the neat and comforting Berret, say the 
Iberian Cap of the Head, Mous, Muz or Gent who is the Lad or Boy 
"Na Boy," from Neat, "Net;" "Ber," Green and Strong; "Ret," 
Cool, river Bon in Thibet. The Universal Vest of our Mother 
Cybele, is recognised in the French Veste, Beamese Besto, Basque 
Bestitcea, Spanish Vestido and Veste, Italian Veste, English Vest, 
and German Weste and Gewand; the latter word saying most 
appropriately and figuratively in Iberian, Ik vont les Geais, 
there Go the Jays, Ed Ge Wan. To complete the affinity of the 
Beamese Vest to Scythia, Pyrenean Ussaw wears yet its own vest I^edy 
and shows that Sc3^hic Murui Ussaw had also the same colour for 
the same garment ; for Mumi Ussaw means My red Ussau, Mu rui 
Ussaw, Mon rouge Ussaw. The old Scythian and Sarmatian Braccss 
are the Scotch Brecks, English Breeches, French Bragues or Culottes 
de Braconnier, Basque Galzac, Spanish Braga, Portuguese Braga, Bear- 
nese Brago, Italian Brache, and German Hosen. Here, in almost 
every case, the original Brago has been preserved ; for Braga, 
Bracca, Brache, Brecks, Breeches, and Braconnier, which discloses 
the dark-haired Breeched Conian Scythe^ only show the differences 
of pronunciation of the various districts of Scythia, whereas the 
Basque "Galzae" says that the Basque "Braccae" came from the Sac 
of Altai, and were those of the Kas Gol of the great lake of Kosgol ; 
finally the Hercynian " Hosen " shows that Breeches wefe also worn 
by the daring man or Hos man of the Os, Eaux, or waters of the 
Asiatic Sens. The Universal Boot comes from Bot in Thibet, and can 
be recognised in the Boot wom by the Thibetan Maryandinians and 
Paphlagonians of Xerxes ; the Basque Zapata, Spanish Zapato, Eng- 
lish Shoe, German Schuh, French Soulier, Beamese Soulie, and Italian 
Scarpa, show wittily, in Basque and Spanish, that it is the garment for 
the ^^paUy pata ox paite;^^ Ta a pato; in Iberian or Bearnese, and 
French, that it was intended to be placed under the feet of the 
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Scythians of Ula Kem, UUa in Orkhon, and Ily ; Sou lier, Ul Si ; in 
English and German, that Shoes were sometimes in Serica made of 
Silk ; Schuh, Soue ; Shoe, Soue, Soa, Soie ; then, with Italian Scarpa, 
which is an argot word, savagely turning upon the Snake £sk or 
denuded musician, who is no other than Semiramis ; it accuses her 
of the assassination of her country and kindred ; for Sanskrit Punic 
history reveals the whole life of that woman, and that she 
murdered her first husband Menon who was one of the Eneas of 
Aral, belonged to the family of our great JEneaSy and had the mis- 
fortune to fall in love with a public musician transcendently endowed 
by nature with physical and mental gifts. Semiramis is shown by 
Punic to belong to the French, English, and Italian speaking lands of 
Aral, as indeed her very name sufficiently indicates. Iberian Camiso, 
French Chemise, English Shirt, Spanish and Portuguese Camisa, Italian 
Camicia, Basque Athorra, and German Hemd, show that Camisa 
and Chemise are named from our Thibetan friend Cham ; Shirt is 
Syrian, Scythian, Hebrew and Escualdunac ; Athorra says, with 
Iberian or Bearnese "a thorra," "it freezes," that a shirt is a very 
welcome article of clothing in winter; Iberian or Bearnese Hemn, 
and Henn, a woman, show that a shirt is specially suitable for 
women ; the same meaning being also seen in the Mis of Chemise 
and Camisa. The Iberian Causo, Spanish Calza, French Chausse, 
Basque Galcetac, English and German Hose, the ancient name of 
the Irish Caucii so distinctly traced to the Scythian waters of the 
Obi, Bascash, Bijsk and Ily ; the Thracians ones of Chalcedon and 
Chalcedonia, also so easily followed to the Chalcedonia of Annabi 
and Khankal, most undisguisedly warn us that the Iberian Causo 
or Shoeing naturally went with the Causo or hose, and that it 
was a graceful garment Causo, Calza, Chausse, Galcetac, Hose, 
Caucii, Chalcedon and Chalcedonia, tell us in a running phrase; 
Causo, hose and shoeing ; Cal za, that belongs to the Cal ; 
Chausse, it is the vestment of the lakes and heights of Kos, 
Kosse and Chausse, and related in the West to Scotia in Britain and 
Escos in Beam ; Galcetac, it belongs to the lakes or acs of the Gal of 
" CV//*' that is, of the ancient Scythian Arimaspi seen in the Basque 
Numeral Zaspi, or Z Aspi, for seven ; Hose, it is the property of the 
daring or Os^ of the Aus, Os, or Waters of Ausacii in Parthia; 
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Chalcedon and Chalcedonia, these scenes have occurred in Scythia 
where the Don and the Chal or Kal were one and the same man. I 
would here warn people that the knowledge of Iberian, French, 
English and Basque, and also that of the history revealed by the 
geography of Sc3rthian Aral, will disclose the striking sameness of 
Causo, Chausse and Hose, whereas Galcetac and Calza will be seen 
to refer to the Scythian districts of Northern Caldea and Southern' 
Gallia, and that Chalcedon will, with Hose, unite the Don Cal and: 
Don Gal. The Iberian Cinta and Cintura, English Belt, Spanish* 
Faja and Cinta, Italian Cintura, Portuguese Cintura and Cinta, 
German Gurtel, and Basque Guerricoa and Uhala, disclose the 
Iberian origin of the name Berecinthia, which was merely given on 
account of the Beautiful Belt, or Bere Cinta, girt round the waist of 
the handsomely made little woman, or Bere Cina, who in Scythia was 
called Cybele. If our learned men would only remove from their 
sight the rag which so ill hides the Iberian, French, and English 
origin of the names of Rhea, Vesta, Cybele, Berecinthia, Ops, 
Tellus, Ceres, Ide6, Dyndimene and Phrygya ; they would be con- 
vinced that there is in them a mine of information which would 
surrender its treasures if proper ideas were set to work, proper doors 
were opened, proper hopes were entertained, proper languages were 
consulted, proper customs were traced, and specially, if proper 
Scythian and Gallic traditions were ascended I, then, ask them, in 
the name of goodness, if they are not trying an impossibility when 
seeking to fathom Iberian names and Iberian sources solely with 
Hebrew, Arabic and even Sanskrit which, though founded on 
Iberian, are most often seen to have compound and entirely 
different meanings to those of their Iberian roots. Iberian Cinto 
and Cinturo are shown to gallantly refer to the "Cina" Kleine, 
Petite or Little Woman of the Kin whose name has been almost every- 
where left in China. The proud and partial Druid, has when making 
the word Cinto and Cinturo, first applied it personally to Cybele, and 
afterwards to her brother. There is in the history of the word 
Cintura quite an ^pop^e it is most interesting and instructive to 
follow, for it reveals many events which are not placed in our 
books. Faja and Uhala show that the Belt was worn by the French 
Syrians of Orkhon and the Basque-Escualdunaes of the wings of 
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Alatan ; also that its use was to gird the loins or sides of the body. 
Belt says with true Punic curtness that Scythians strove to make 
their useful things both attractive and beautiful; Be Bet Bel; 
'''Be," right; "Bet," you are; Bel, Bet, handsome and Beautiful 
Ourtel shows that the Hercynian Belt applies to the good waters 
of Scythia and to their good preceptors, the Guru, or Druids ; 
Tell Gu Ur, Gur, or Tell our good Urs and our good teachers. Guer- 
ricoa shows that the Basque Belt belonged to the Coi, " Coa," of 
the ricks, " ric," of the good rivers, " Erri," of good Ger ; Gu Ger. 
It is impossible to have a clearer Scythian origin of anything than 
that seen in the Pyrenean, Spanish, Tyrolese and Greek Belts which 
'have endured every change brought by passing fashion, and present 
to-day the same old Scythian belt worn by the wife of Saturn. 
Such is our present Pyrenean costume which I have traced to ^neas 
and was worn by him ; the same was that of his best man Vulcan 
who, though said by mythology to have been kicked out of heaven, 
will be found to have, dutifully^ and of his own free will, like all the 
<»ther Chams, left his mountain home by the Kin-Sha-Kiang, and 
followed his master, Ken and Gui to the west. Whenever our 
learned men will reconsider the works of Ovid with the light of 
Sanskrit, Punic and the science of language of which the great 
poet has perhaps been the cleverest interpreter; they will recog- 
nise that he has given us the best account he could of Scythian 
liistory, leaving to us the task of ^^ unwinding the red he had 
skeined for us" The costume of Vulcan is then no other than 
that of the forgeman of the Cam of Bathan and the dress 
of the Pyrenean Mountaineer. Both belong to ^Eneas' home 
which can yet be recognised with Chenzi and Dan Chen 
near the desolated lands of Koko Nor. Fiction is everywhere 
founded upon fact, and the fancied fabulous Vest, Breeches, Hose, 
rough Shoes and Phrygian Cap of the Iron man of the Iron country 
•of the Kin-Sha-Kiang, will be proved to merely be the ancient 
Scythian dress of the Bria of Kitnsu. The description given 
by Herodotus of the costumes worn by the soldiers of Xerxes, will 
considerably help us to recognise this truth, and also the origin of 
many sad victims who, pressed into the Persian armies, served in 
them against their wilL 
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I have endeavoured to briefly give a sketch of Ancient Society and 
its languages. It is not easy to compress and compass in a few pages 
the history of indefinite time, at any rate that of some thousands of 
years ; I am placed in the dilemmajthat if I say too much, I shall tire 
the attention of those who are not friendly to the theory of the perfec- 
tion of ancient science and who are not willing to admit it, and that 
if I say too little, my aim will not be attained. I am in presence of 
groundless and often presumptuous systems which have disposed or 
past records and facts, and of works which are partially accepted by 
people who have not studied the subject and are not able to reason 
it. I am but a mercantile man whereas many of the plausible 
theorists are high University authorities. I shelter myself however 
behind the towers of Philological science, and refer those who would 
deride my unexpected and starding announcements to the writings of 
Mr. A. H. Sayce, the eminent Oxford Professor, of Cardinal Wise- 
man, Humboldt, Schlegel, Count Goulianofif, Liebnitz, Klaproth, 
Count Gebelin, Comte de Caylus, Lamprede, Riccobaldi, Mazzochi^^ 
Vossius, Lucan, Juvenal, Ovid, Virgil, Horace, Strabo and Herodotus.. 
The full truth told by the ancient authors has not been permitted to 
come down to us; had the modem ones, while pursuing their 
researches, only turned to Iberian and Basque; the problems of 
language and of ancient history would have been settled long ago. 
I am not the only one who has attributed the works of Homer ta 
Celtic sources ; yet, no one could see the long lost Scythian Iberian 
in our present Pyrenean Patois. It however was only required, in 
order to discover that, to remove the sheet in which it had been 
buried, and to then return it to those who, when making the autopsy 
of the supposed corpse, had forgotten to look whether it was really 
lifeless. With Cardinal Wiseman, I say; that, "in the investiga- 
tion of ancient history, we have discovered Methods which our 
ancestors knew not, we have learned to cross question nations in 
their early history; we have accustomed ourselves to pause with 
lawyer-like skill over worn out documents, till we have made 
out their value or detected their flaws. We have lost the relish 
for sarcastic disquisition, that levity in examination which could give 
a witticism the force of an argument, and have learnt to love a sober 
and solemn mode in every oflice of science ; to prefer the real to the 
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brilliant, fact to theory, and patient plodding comparison to vague 
analysis." With Liebnitz, I say that instead of confining the study of 
languages to the useless object pursued by the earlier Philolosogists, 
we should point its usefulness for the advancement of history and the 
tracing of the migrations of early nations and of their most unauthentic 
records ; like him, I recognise the necessity of extending its sphere of 
usefulness by establishing comparisons between idioms most separated 
in geographical positions. With Catherine II., I have found that 
linguistic comparisons drawn on a large scale disclosed unexpected 
afiinities. With Wedgewood, I have recognised that some of the 
idioms of Lapland Livonia, Lithuania, and Bohemia, have a most 
.curious relationship to the Iberian of Hindoo Sanskrit, Siberia, the 
Alps, and the Pyrenees. I can say with Adelung that the Teutonic 
dialects receive light from the language of Persia, and that Latin 
(query Iberian), has remarkable points of contact with Russian and 
other Slavonic idioms ; with Cardinal Wiseman, that the result of the 
investigations ordered by Catherine, demonstrated that one speech 
essentially so called, pervaded over a considerable portion of Europe 
and Asia, and stretching across in a broad sweep from Ceylon to Ice- 
land, united in a bond of union nations professing the most irrecon- 
cilable religions, possessing the most dissimilar institutions and bearing 
but a slight resemblance in physiognomy. This language which the 
learned Cardinal says has received the name of ^^ Indo- Germanic" or 
^'^ Indo-European" should in my opinion be called Iberian^ " Site" and 
JBeamese^ from its connexion with ancient Indian Behar and Green 
ScjTthia. I dare assert that the great practical common sense of 
Schlegel showed him that Sanskrit was a species of '^ Jargon," though 
he did not recognise that its supposed kitchen Latin and macaroni 
verses covered in his own Scythian humour the whole of the history 
of Scythia written in Puns. I have no need to say that I agree with 
the remarkable speech of Count Goulianoff before the Academy of 
St Petersburg and with the decision of that learned body, that it 
thought all languages must be considered as dialects of one now 
lost I agree with Count de Gebelin that it will be found there has 
only been one alphabet ; with Klaproth that there may have been 
more than one Deluge, and that some of the Emigrations of the 
Scythians have had their origin in the Kings of Persia interfering 
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nefariously with the Scythian rivers called Aces. I most certainly 
believe with Schlegel that speech has been an individual gift to man, 
and that God taught man to speak, accepting fully his clear and 
natural argument '' how could it be otherwise when we consider the 
relation God therein holds of a parent as it were teaching his child 
the first rudiments of speech." Finally, I say with Humboldt that 
I am of the opinion of those who carry the origin of languages 
to the immediate revelation of the Divinity. I dare declare that I 
have proved the truth of Mr. A. H. Sayce's assertion that the for- 
gotten history of the past will be restored by the help of language. 
I also dare to add to his remark " that £t3rmology and Phonology are 
parts of Comparative Philology, though they do not constitute Com- 
parative Philology/ " that I htrve found that Phonetic roots are as sure 
signs of close relationship between languages and nations^ as sameness of 
song between birds, I am afraid that Comparative Philology is con- 
demned to mummify itself unless the swaddling clothes, which at 
present bind it and prevent its growth, are cut from it With the 
thoughtful professor, I see that the science has need of bold and wide 
reaching conceptions^ of cautious verifications and of a mastery of facts^ 
and that much which in it is at present accepted without hesitation, 
will have to be subjected to a searching inquiry and possibly be found 
baseless after all ; that being Scientific, Philology must be Com- 
parative, that the attempt to study a language without reference is 
futile, and that the existence of the general laws to which language 
conforms, can only be discovered by a methodical comparison with 
other dialects when the empirical rules and fancied facts of scholar- 
ship of language will be found to be most portentous errors ; with 
him, I also say that we cannot really understand one single dialect 
unless we study it in the light of others, and that for literary and 
artistic purposes, this may not be necessary, but then, we must not 
cgnfound such a study with Philological Knowledge, and believe we 
know a language, because we can successfully imitate the idiosyncrasies 
of a few of its literary men. With him, I dare declare that to confine 
our attention to a single family of speech, much more to two or three 
members of the family, will lead into many errors and false generalisa- 
tions ; that the most precious acts of the science will often be found 
in dialects whose names are almost unknown, and that it is in these 
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we shall trace the fundamental laws and workings of premature 
speech. With him, I state that should we lay bare the whole 
tnysteiy of the origin of roots and the history of grammatical 
relations, Comparative Philology would become an exact deductive 
Science, and we should be able to predict the future destiny of 
language and languages ; that it is scarcely an answer to say that the 
cause which changes and produces Apa in Sanskrit, Eau in French, 
Ana in the Romansch of the Engadine, Aqua in Latin, Acqua in 
Italian, Agua in Spanish, Aigo in Beamese, Ana in Ancient Phoenician 
and Ura in Basque, is laziness, the general principle of Phonetic 
changes ; because we want to know why this cause has acted in some 
cases and not in others ; that some of the primary laws of the science 
can be obtained from a Study of Modem European languages, that 
Comparative Philology cannot go beyond the range of its facts ; that 
we are often told that a comparative Philologist must be thoroughly 
acquainted with some of the principal languages with which he 
deals ; otherwise, the inner structure will be concealed from him, 
and he will be obliged to take his facts at second hand, and thus 
be led into error; Mo/ tAls is truey and the mare numerous the 
typical languages that are thorougMy known^ the better and more 
accurate will be the work of the Scientific Student; that we want 
a Philologist in the true sense of the word, or, rather, Gluttologist ; 
•Gluttology being the science of language which compares and 
classifies words and forms, and so arrives at the Empirical which 
^ves the development of speech and its varieties ; that this 
being done, the laws will be verified by an appeal to history, 
Psychology and Ethnology; and in as much as words are but 
tittered thought and language, and the reflection of Society, the 
result of the science and the application of the laws discovered will be 
to reconstruct the past history of Man, and to determine the character 
of those long-forgotten Strata of Society which our fossil records 
reveal to us. I do not think I could present higher authorities for 
the legitimacy and justice of the conclusions of my linguistic, geo- 
graphical and historical researches. Yet, the most remarkable 
coincidence of the latter remark is that all my discoveries were made 
in ignorance of the roads laid and opinions emitted by the eminent 
tnen I have just quoted; for, being, in the prosecution of my 
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linguistic and historical researches, much disappointed in following the 
indications traced by modem writers, I discarded every modem book 
but the history of Anquetil, and simply with it, the ancient authors, the 
various maps, and the Sanskrit of Punic, I arrived at every one of my 
discoveries; and when at last, I consulted modem books, I found 
much to my satisfaction, that my chief conclusions had been the 
decisions come to by Liebnitz, Schlegel, Goulianoff, Cardinal Wise- 
man, Professor Sayce, and others. I then submit to modem Philolo- 
gists the results of my work, it has for more than three years weighed 
heavily upon my solitary shoulders. Having perhaps individual 
advantages over many in the investigation I was pursuing, I gave 
myself up to that task. It was difficult for any one but an Iberian to 
succeed in finding and tracing the original Iberian to its source. I 
was much helped in that by my souvenirs of Beam which in itself is 
a little compact map of Asia and a " resumi" of Mythology, and of 
the history of Scythia. I was likewise helped by the miscellaneous 
knowledge I had acquired in the course of my mercantile avocations ; 
finally, I had a natural liking for history, languages and geography; 
they had been the hobbies of my life. I believed in the old Beamese 
and Basque traditions that our Pyrenean languages did not come 
from Latin, and had already proved to myself, that the Pyrenean 
Cantabrians spoke both Iberian and Basque long before the Romans 
arrived before the Pyrenees ; how could it be otherwise ? Every 
Beamese knows that Beam was, at the time of the Roman invasion, 
a confederacy of independent democratic republics of which Aspa 
Luca or Aspa Lu Ca^ say, " Aspa the dog and Aspa the Great and 
Bright Light," was one of thejmost distinguished members. The same 
democratic and elective institutions were continued for above 1,300 
years among the Beamese, and have endured till the last few years 
among the Spanish Basque Provinces; Beamese and Basque were 
then the Speeches of those who opposed the Roman legions. 
Gascons, Beamese and Basques have often keenly felt the thoughtless 
abandon many unreflecting Kelts made of their picturesque, graceful 
and energetic languages to Rome ; everything showed the mistaken 
Kelts that their rash assumption was an impossibility, and they stilt 
would deride the Patriotic Iberians, who with their limited proofs, 
were yet able to establish the tmth of the ancient existence of their 
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idioms. To-day, at least, this question is set at rest, and every 
dialect traced to its first home. I therefore appeal specially to my 
Countrymen, the Beamese and Basques, to consider, this, with them, 
old and often debated national question. I also appeal to the 
impartiality of every Scythian's Son, of every man who desires 
to know the origin of his ancestors, ot every lover of correct speech, 
of truth and of science. I point to all the inconsistencies of our 
histories, of our geographies which being meant to give the full 
description of the universe, are merely indexes of the subjects they 
should fully particularise. I tell literary men that when the laws of 
Sanskrit are fully understood and followed, the style of writers will 
rise considerably above the present average ; for not being able to 
tell the origin and proper bearing of words, the correct ones are not 
now always chosen, and the art of writing is then no more the science 
of putting the fullest information in the least possible number of 
words and in the happiest manner. It will not be so when Punic 
and Sanskrit are taught and applied to our languages. I do not 
speak of the necessity of proving and re-establishing the purity and 
goodness of the great name of the Scythian Dons. I have found 
those who do not seem to care for that, I believe that howeve^ they 
must be an infinitesimal minority. I desire to express my gratitude 
and admiration for the unbounded devotedness and patriotism, 
untiring energy and perseverance and marvellous science of the 
Druids. A short study of Punic will reveal it to those who are 
desirous to know those great teachers and leaders of our ancestors. 
This matter concerns every Don and every Gal. The nations of the 
West must also affectionately recognise in Hercynia the great 
bulwark of Gallic independence and learn that the German meaning 
of Saluting the Sword or Degen and Pike or Picke placed at the 
head of the Hercynian camp, was in grateful and reverential remem- 
brance of the great name of iEneas and of the Peaks or Pics and Ikes 
or Weirs of their beloved £astem and Scythian Kuenlun which once 
overshadowed the home of their darling Gallic Chief. I dare without 
fear of making a mistake attribute to the same patriotic Cause the 
traditional custom of those who while praying turn themselves to the 
East The more we look into the topic of tradition and the more it 
will disclose its Druidical and Scythian Source I therefore entreat 
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^hat the important question of languages be investigated; for, the 
happiness, welfare and mental culture and improvement of the whole 
race of man will be found indissolubly wrapped in it The subject is 
important enough since the very root of speech is grafted in it ; as is 
perceived, not only the question of the first languages is both raised 
and settled by it, but also the equally as interesting topic of the 
numerous dialects which deriving from the primary one, have been 
due to the patience and ingenuity of man. In it are found the 
simple and patent laws which perhaps for 5000 years have governed 
our languages. In it are also found the sources of those languages, 
of the origin of the Western races, and the proof that our stock is 
that of the learned, honest and brave Scythians ; in it is seen that the 
Gals, Scythians and Phoenicians formed as it were, " an Erythrte^ 
nous ktians Trois^ Eri tre, we were three ;^ that is, a holy trinity of 
justice, science and patriotism, which no matter how much at times, 
personal ambition has disturbed the life of European nations, never 
has been erased from the hearts and fundamental laws of any body of 
•Gals. In it is the principle of the Universal union and brother- 
hood which our ancestors sensibly founded upon the community 
of origin, language, institutions and interests; in it is also seen 
that this universal brotherhood was practically and thoughtfully 
cemented by the erection over the entire world, of works of 
common utility which spread prosperity and knowledge, and taught 
the necessity of the conservation of everything which contributed to 
man's well being. In it is recognised the great worth of the Scythian- 
Gal-Phcenician and the advisability of literally following his footsteps, 
ascertaining the very paths which he had ppened in every part of the 
Universe and then repairing them. Their experience is full of useful 
lessons, for the efficient repairs of the Athabasca will save man and 
his stocks from the dangers of the often stormy and therefore perilous 
navigation of the North American Arctic Seas ; the repairing of the 
ancient Niger in Africa will spare the dai^ers and losses arising from 
the navigation round the Western Coast of Africa, say, from most 
parts of the Mediterranean and North Africa to the Gulf of Guinea ; 
the repairing in Asia of the Marghaub, Amu, Kisil d'Aria, Syr Daria, 
Tchui, and Basins of the Obi, Irtish Ishina and Tobol, and the recon- 
necting in Europe of the Don and Volga will open an easy inland 
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water road from the Mediterranean to the Arctic, Jenisei and even 
Lena; finally, the repairing of the waters of Mongolia will gire an 
almost straight water way from the same Caspian to the Chinese Seas. 
The question is then important enough to wake the attention of 
Philological, Geographical, and other learned Societies, while govern- 
ments will recognise its paramount usefulness. I therefore trust it 
will be studied 
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RECONSTRUCTION OF PHCENICIAN GEOGRAPHY. 



Extract of Letter from Professor A. H, Savcb, Queen's College, Oxford, 

1 have always held that Philology cannot afford to do without the help of 

the sister Sciences. They throw light one upon the other. Your Geographical 

discoveries are very remarkable. 

A. H. SAYCE. 
Oxford, 29 August, 1882. 



Since the issuing of the Syllabus of my work, I have, through a series of 
researches, been able to reconstruct Phoenician Geography which will be 
recognised as the most comprehensive, useful and recreative science in the 
-world. In it is the ready and pre-planned reply of our ancestors to those who 
accused them of ignorance, for, by the manipulating of the languages known to 
them, the Celts had. unknown to their detractors, put in the names of each of 
their places the full description of its topography, the origin and history of its 
founders and even the capability of the soil. I call the attention of every lover 
of science to this marvel of ingenuity, exactness and simplicity, and also of the 
vastness of its conception. Phcenician Geography proves that with our Celtic 
and Scythian ancestry, History. Geography and Sanskrit — Sanscort (now termed 
Linguistique and Philology) were so interwoven and connected that they could 
not be separated. I hope my friends will forgive me in presuming to advance 
that Astronomy will be found to be as much connected with Sanskrit as History 
and Geography. 

As signs of the ancient existence of the scientific system I call by the name 
of Phoenician Geography in accordance with the works of Strabo and even of 
Herodotus. I have only to say that I have obtained in addition to the places 
named in the certificates, the fullest description of many others in Scotland* 
Ireland, Norfolk, Cambridgeshire, and as a sample of what can be done on a 
large scale, of no less than 49 localities of Brittany in France and 102 in the 
vicinity of Manchester. In every case, localities bear and show their Phoenician 
stamp through the languages seen in their names, accurately describe themselves 
and reveal the origin of their founders. The reason why I do not present a 
larger number of attested proofs is that none are really needed, for the descrip- 
tions prove themselves and the general public can judge for itself of the truths 
of the pictures presented by the perusal of the particulars given. 



CHARLES LASSALLE. 



31 August, 1882, 
6, Thomas Street, Hulme, Manchester, 
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CERTIFICATES. 



Mr. Charles Lassallb having stated to me that he has, after many years' 
study, discovered the Phcenician System of Geography, and that it is, with it 
possible by merely reading the name of places, to tell the topography of the 
site, the productive nature of the soil, even the '* pre-historical " reference of 
the inhabitants who were the first settlers of those places ; knowing that Mr. 
Charles Lassalle had never been in my native county of Dorsetshire. I requested 
him to write me down his description of the Dorset towns of Blandford, Wim- 
bome, Shaftesbury, and Poole, and on the spot, without consulting either books 
or maps, he gave me the full and correct particulars of each locality. 

W. H. MUNDAY, 
Certificated Teacher by Committee of Council on Education. 

25ih June, 1882, 
Hultm, Manchester, 91 Medlock Street 



This is to certify that Mr. Charles Lassallb who has never been in my 
native town of Caerwys in Wales and did not even know of its existence, has. 
impromptu, upon the reading of its name, given me an accurate description of 
the place and neighbourhood. 

EMMANUEL PARRY. 

89, Medlock Street, Hulme, Manchester, 

27 June, 1882. 



This is to certify that Mr. Charles Lassallb who has never been in my 
native town of Jedburgh, nor even in Scotland, has given me upon the reading 
of the name, An accurate description of the place and neighbourhood. 

LIZZIE MACLEAN. 
62, Walnut Street, Hulme, Manchester, 

27 June, 1882. 



Being desirous to test Mr. Charles Lassallb*s definitions of Phcenician 
Geography, I requested him to give me, from the name alone, the description 
of my native town of Stamford in Lincolnshire, and impromptu, without the 
help of any books or maps, and by the manipulating of the word only, he wrote 
me in a few minutes a most faithful picture of its situation, that of its vicinity, 
the capability of the country and the history of its ancient inhabitants. 

ARTHUR HALL. 
140, Embden Street, Hulme, Manchester, 

2 August, 1882. 
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Phcenician Description of the following English^ 
Welsh, Scotch and Irish Towns and Localities. 



BLANDFORD 

SHOWS its white hills with the Franco-Syrian Blan (white) ; it 
refers, with Bla for Bala, to the Iberian dancing of its merry 
Hebrews, and to their origin from the hills at the East of the Kuenlun 
or mountains of the Moon ; it discloses in Blan, the Hebrew Laben 
-(white); it shows, with Lan, a country of winding lanes; with Bord, its 
situation on the side of a range of high hills ; the first settlers being 
once not unsimilarly situated by the mountains of Peling and Kuen- 
lun ; it speaks of its granary with the Iberian Bord, a barn ; in its 
Ord is seen that the country is suitable for all kinds of harvests which 
become golden in ripening ; it shows itself the ford and high road of 
the country ; its 

Blan d for d 
French Iter, French Jber, 
White it is Strong it is 

says that the white race is essentially robust In Blandford is seen 
that the Iberian and Scythian Hebrews were particularly civil, that 
strong men are generally civil, that the fords of Scythia were easy 
and d/and crossings, and that the Hebrews have been blended or 
mixed in the West. Blandford is an Alban town of the Hebrews 
from the Ors or Golden lands of Scythia. The Scythian exile of 
Blandford hails, I think, from the merry hills of Ordoos, and the 
depopulated state of the Kinsha and Hoang-ho accounts for the for- 
mation of the map of Dorsetshire which has received a good many 
of the Getas or Castaways from those parts. 
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WIMBORNE 

Shows the presence of one of the tall and slim Kuenlun Cats. His 
mission from home has everywhere been to defend his industrious 
little brother against the Medes, Romans and Malays. His long arm, 
superior strength, and dog courage enabled him to do so. Wimbome 
shows in Franco-Syrian and Iberian ; 

Wim borne 
Iberian French 
Osier boundary post 

that the tall and slim one is a post and a boundary. In it is the 
English image that Man is bom but small, wi, (for wee) im, (for 
him) borne ; and also its Franco-Syrian origin ; wi, (for oui) im, (for 
him) borne. It now says with 

vol im bo ome 

Scyth. English Scyth. French 
river him river adorn 

and 
beautiful 

that its two rivers are two wee or little Obis and the ornament of the 
country. The golden harvests of its soil, whose undulations have the 
shape and figurative size of boulders or boundary stones, are seen in 
its name which even speaks of the osier found by the beds of its 
rivers ; Wime being the Iberian for Osier, and Borne, the French for 
Boundary. Wimborne discloses the name of its river, for Stour 
unwraps itself as S Tour, this is a Tower ; St Our, as the East is 
Ours ; and Our, as U Or ; you are Or, or Gold. The same image is 
given by Tours in France. In Wimborne is even seen with 

We Im Imb Bor Or Ome 
Iberian English English French Scyth. French 
Look him imp Side Or adorned 

say, look at one of the decked Imps of the sides of Or, that this 
Imp is no other than the light haired tall and Slim Don of the 
Kuenlun. 
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SHAFTESBURY 

Shows the Hebrew, Iberian and Scythian of Uryankhai and Kinsha ; 
for Sha is undoubtedly Hebrew, Iberian and Scythian, and verily 
means both work and rest ; Ha being the Iberian for do, and Sha, 
also the Iberian for Stop. The ancient Auchatae of the Chaetae 
Achasa and the modem Kinsha prove it. Swiss Uri is named from 
the Uries of Uryankhai and Murui. The explanation of Sha is 
further developed with the Assyrian Cin, work, and the Hebrew Sab- 
batum, rest ; Sabbatum, saying in Franco-Assyrian, Sa Abbat, Um, le 
Vhe Abbe connait V homme, the Father-Abbot knows man. Tes is 
yet a river of Uryankhai, and Buri is only the Free Burgh or Borough 
the Dones first placed among the good and beautiful waters of the 
Uries of Scythia. Cantubury in Indo-China, the Albury in Hyrcania, 
and the Burs round Baikal, are proofs that the word was not unknown 
to our Asiatic ancestors. Shaftesbury says with " Sha haf tes Bu Bur 
Uri," that it is "half the Sha from Uri and half the Sha from the Kuen- 
lun." Tes is yet the Pyrenean term for chip, copping and broken 
pot. In Shaftesbury is seen, with " Bu Sury " for " Bu Syri," the good 
Syrian of Uri ; the image that the Hebrew Sha is only half buried ; 
" Tes " being here the French for " Thou art ; " and the statement that 
the Shafts of a carL were first make in the high lands of Uri, that being 
said in " Shaft tes Bu Uri." Shaftesbury shows with the Pyrenean 
"Sha," "Stop," that the coming of a certain Sha always interrupted 
a good laughter and also always brought some burying work. This 
is only too true. In England, Shaftesbury discloses a good torrential 
stream which runs among high lands and is ka/f like the Tes of 
Uryankhai ; this being seen in " Ry Ury Bu Tes Haf Sha ; " Sha, 
thou art half like the torrents of Tes in Uryankhai. The country is 
fit for the grazing of cattle, this being seen in its comparison with 
those of Murui and Tes. The Shafts of the name show that the 
place has done a great deal of the carting of the inland commerce. 
The river is deeply embedded and its lands are high though no great 
hills are seen in Shaftesbury. The cattle round Shaftesbury can be 
mixed, and goats will do well in it, that being told in the short bushy 
thickets round its stony ground. One can see by this how carefully 
our ancestors named the places where they meant to settle, and the 
little reason some people have had to despise their learning. 
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POOLE 

Is in Dorsetshire, the great proof of the presence in Britain of the 
Pul, Phul and Fool whose name is everywhere synonymous with ruins, 
falls and removals. Poole has in its name the pools, bogs, marshes 
or pits which are in it or not far from it Poole must, some i,ooo or 
even 2,000 years ago, have been a place particularly fit for the rearing 
of large cattle ; for, sheep would have been lost amongst its morasses 
or too easily stolen away. The old Scythian fortifications of marshes 
and forests allow us to guess that, in them, forests always followed the 
marshes ; hence, the vicinity of the New Forest that I did not suspect 
so near Poole. Pools must be in hollow, secluded and not unro- 
mantic places, also not distant from hills whence come the stagnant 
waters forming the marshes. This must be the case not only with 
Poole, but also with all its neighbourhood I would say that an 
original Poole has been pulled down by the marshes and rebuilt for 
more security nearer the New Forest. Corfe Castle shows that I am 
not mistaken in my supposition. The vicinity of Poole must be full 
of records of the depredations of the Romans and Malays. The 
finding of Roman medals proves this to be true. I would even say 
that, in their mistaken leniency, the Phoenicians kept here some of the 
pirates taken in Asia and upon the high seas ; and that these rose 
upon those who had given them a life they had forfeited by their 
crimes. In Poole, is, with Le Poo, Iberian for fear, seen the Dorian 
Hebrew's fear of the cruel and treacherous Puis, also their rush to 
their pools and woods at the first signs of one. In it, is, with Le 
Poo (pou, French for louse), also guessed the filth and pride of the 
Pul who was always lousy. Poole is without the general wheat 
harvests of Blandford and Wimborne. It is also without the torrent 
of Shaftesbury. I would even say that the Piddle is generally short 
of water except in rainy times. There is no mistake that this stream 
alludes to the drunken Mede deified in Jupiter. The Piddle, like the 
Frosne or Frome, shows the hiding place of the roaming and depre- 
dating Medes, Malays and Romans. Eloop, which is got in reversing 
Poole, reveals the presence of that god's wolf among the pools of 
Dorset This is seen in El Loop, El being the Hebrew for god and 
Loop or Loup, the French for wolf. Poole or Pul was however a 
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water wolf. El Loop then shows that the French word Loup has 
been made with the British (Sande ?) and Assyrian Pul. 

Poole is altogether an historical name and has been in the South- 
West of Britain the head-quarters of the pirate, who, after the fall of 
Carthago, ravaged every coast and swept every sea of every vessel 
but his own. Have those who muddled our histories purposely omitted 
from them the records which would have connected the black Malays, 
red Medes and Romans with the pools of Dorset and Brownsea ? Is 
not the alliance between Romans and Malays sufficiently established 
by the name of every hill and hollow of the county, by every relic 
found in it, by the ominous neighbourhood of the New Forest, by 
every tradition of the rivers Stour, Piddle, Frosne or Frome, also 
those from Lyme Regis to Lymington, and from Axminster to Mere, 
Hindon and Salisbury? Can indignation be sufficiently subdued 
at the cafariTs sycophancy which, for a bauble, sold the good name 
of his brothers and the impartiality of history ? It can to-day be 
proved in a mathematical manner that no matter how the Romans 
have tried to hide their hideous crimes against mankind, they always 
dragged with them the Malay fleets and Hunnish horse which they 
tried to ennoble by the title of auxiliaries, and that they continued in 
the West the same policy which had marked all their steps in the East. 
It is no doubt to stop their progress that, in Dorset, the Septonians, 
(Cepts D'Or, Epi Daurians) or offsprings from the wells of Orkhon, 
Ordoos, Bolor, Lob-Nor, Khorsum, Hyrcania, Babylonia and Pales- 
tine, raised that magnificent and impregnable wood which was so 
fatal to the Conqueror's family, and which stretched itself in silver 
lines from Hurst point to Durness and John o'Groats ; also that they 
formed their strategical pools, which, however, the Malays took from 
them, made their own strongholds, and from which the Britons were 
not able to dislodge them for many centuries ; for the Brown Seafarers 
had the complete mastership of the Ocean by which they always 
received reinforcements. That is precisely the unwritten history of 
Dorsetshire, which, by and bye^ will be unfolded by the names of its 
rivers, hills and inhabitants, and also by the information supplied by 
every other county. Liverpool, Daupool Deep, Mona are, in the 
West of Britain full of traces of the presence of the same Pul who 
began his devastating career at Malacca. Mona, so inaccurately said 
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to have been called after the Moon, simply gives us, as its other name 
Man indicates, the Malay who brought that word with him from the 
East He never has had any other amongst our ancestors. Mona is 
merely, as " Na Mo Mon " shows, the little man and ape of the Mo 
or t'i/s. Mon and Mun are themselves equivalents for Man, A being 
in some districts of Scythia always turned into O, and U and O indif- 
ferently used by the Scythians. Man, Mon and Mon have always been 
idioms in the dialects of the Sandy or Blond Syrian of the Zend lands 
of Orkhon and Ordoos. Malacca and Malakha unmake themselves 
as L' Makakha and U Macaca; macaca being, like mona, the 
Spanish for ape and monkey. The geographical references of Alak, 
and Malacca fasten the words mona and macaca upon the heads of 
the Malays and Huns. Sanskrit confirms it with Kaka, crow; 
Assyrian, with Ilcacats, stories ; Arabic, with Ghuls, a cheat, an 
impostor and a villain ; Hebrew with lUets, he has caused grief, 
inconvenience; with Kadach, be has burnt ; Caphar, he has covered ; 
Chargol, a grasshopper ; Babylonian and Palestinian, with Caldaei, 
almost demons ; and Beamese and Scythian, with Ca-gots or the man 
Ka who would be a God. The impudence of the Malay is only 
equalled by his ignorance. Thanks to traitors, he has imposed upon 
the world. However, the libelled Gals knew that their science, 
which could not die, would one day unmask the ape. Therefore, 
trusting to time, they resignedly waited for the day of their rehabilita- 
tion which was sure to come. 



CAERWYS 

Having been requested by a Welsh Gentleman to give him an 
impromptu description of his native town of Caerwys, and not 
knowing in what county that place was situated; I experienced at 
first a very great difficulty in accomplishing the undertaken task, for, 
Caer merely seems to allude to the fall of the Syrian of Aral and 
Babylonia ; and Wys, to the Ethiopian Bisi (isi Bi), Man ; to the Bee 
spoken of by Herodotus, in b. v, p. lo, and to the original inhabitants of 
the Scythian Bos and Karas, whether in North or South Thibet In 
Wys is seen the root of the Hebrew Bint, a daughter, also that Wys, 
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Bisi, Bees and Bint are merely the different circumstantial cases which 
have come from the Zend (Sandy), Babylonian and Assyrian Brit's 
Monosyllabic Be, a living creature. Should one be disposed to 
criticise modem word making, one could say that our Being would 
have been possible had it been understood from the sense of the 
Hebrew Bint ; but, with its actual grammatical bearings, it is simply 
an awkward realisation of a philological dilemma, if the present 
participle of the verb " to be'^ has been taken to make the substantive 
hdni^. That is seen in the impossibity to neatly turn a do, a love, a 
work, etc. into a doing, a loving, a working ; and is the proof that 
we no longer make our words with the industry, care and authority 
recognised in the idioms due to the patient and observing Druids ; 
also that we actually upset their rules to which we shall have to 
return, let us hope, to deviate from them no more. Independently 
of the Babylonian emigrations announced in Herodotus, and of the 
Egyptian, Hyrcanian and Scythian ones inferred by Strabo, Tacitus 
and even Caesar ; Jeremiah shows most plainly the Babylonian 
removals in Ch. U. and L, and the Palestinian ones in Ch. xlix., 
xliv. and xliil Jeremiah is essentially an historical authority and 
the comparison between his book and those of Kings, Chronicles, 
Judith, Esdras, Esther, Isaiah, the other parts of the Bible, Herodo- 
tus, Strabo, Tacitus, and the Phoenician Maps, gives the full detailed 
accounts of the flights which took place from every part of Asia 
at the approach of the Jackals and Wolves from the wells and hills of 
Assur. To deny this is merely to upset history. Therefore, the old 
British Caer is the Spanish Caer, or fall, of the Caer, Cer, Cir, Kir or 
Sir (Arabian and Syrian Sir) of the Caroon, on the Persic Gulf, which, 
before the arrival of the Mede Wolves was called Elam and inhabited 
by the Bel Lams from Bo and Kara in North and South Thibet. 
Their presence on the Euphrates is explained in early colonizations 
and in the emigrations which the invasions and fall of Scythia 1500 B.a 
directed Westwards. The emigrants were the Bels, Nins, Cars, Cams, 
Kherz, Labens, Ners, White, Mors and Kazaks of Upper Asia \ these 
words being the Clannish names of the Issedones Dons of Scythia. 
Caer is the fall or Caida told by Cinfil Cayo by the Cite or Scythe, 
Scottish and Welsh river Cotlii of Caermarthen ; Cinfil Cayo giving 
also the first fall and natural removal of the Assyrian Spinning Cin of 
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Thibet. It would be worse than stupid on our part to suppose 
that so many linguistic or philological proofs have been placed in our 
maps without some cause or aim, and to refuse to recognise in them 
our idioms and those of Asia. The Cambrian Cin must be the hard- 
working Son of the sensitive Kin, and both must be the Ka or Dog of 
the Kinsha, Chaetae Achasa and Kasak, of whose blood and race — I 
ask my readers to excuse the seeming rudeness — was the Bitch or Cino 
who nursed Cyrus. If Caer and Cairn have, in the West, been made 
to give the meanings of town and a heap of stones ; it is because 
the Medes turned the beautiful cities of the Persic gulf into heaps 
of stones, also because the Kam Bells of Elam recorded those acts 
of savagery in their new Western words Caer and Cairn, and finally, 
because Cairns was itself made to represent the aching blows (aie) 
received by all the Baby Lambs of the Wells, Beri, Lakes, Bowls or 
Cans of Scythia and Hyrcania, who had been the flesh (Cars) and 
dears (Cari) from the mountains (Cais) and lakes (Cans) of all the 
Scythias. 

In the wise and far stretched topographic references which our 
ancestors placed in Caerwys, is seen that its Cer refers to the 
Scythian and Iberian Cero, a saddle, and also to the Scythian, Spanish 
and Iberian Cera, wax j that its Car is the Pyrenean Car, flesh ; these 
three words helping us, with their affinity to the Caras and Bis oi 
Scythia, to connect Flintshire with the heroic and unflinching Parthes 
whose brave deeds are registered in all the Asiatic annals, having for 
ages, defended their lines of Bogda-Oula, Kara, Sayans and Araxes 
(Syr Daria), against the Medish Malay and Hunnish Hydra. The 
ancestors of the citizens of Caerwys are then, neither more nor less, 
than the Arimaspi of Herodotus who were the flower of the Scythian 
armies, and the Massagetae who annihilated the army of Cyrus. In 
the Cer of Caerwys is then seen the Saddle of the flying Parthian 
horseman of Alatan and Altai, that saddle demanding some difficult 
ground round Caerwys. The stones of the cairns and the painful 
egress from and ingress to the hills which are now confirmed by the 
Spanish word carnero, a sheep, show that the country round Caerwys 
is mountainous and more fit for sheep than for big cattle which could 
not pick an existence amongst its stones, or even thorough bred horses 
which require long plains and unbroken hills to try their gallops. 
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Sheep will find their food even on the most extreme sides of a 
crag, that not being the case with Oxen or Cows. Caerwys now 
shows a population with hair not unlike the colour of wax. Let 
us be sure that all these meanings have been observed and registered 
in the name of the little Welsh town. In Caerwys are noticed the 
Careful ways, Care ways, not only of the Welsh, but also of all the 
other Hebrew Dorians of no matter what country. They were the 
Pseonians Darius so much wished to possess that he might fleece 
them at his pleasure. Care ways is the proof that English sounds 
were well known to the Druids, for, if that foreign pronunciation had 
not been given to Caerwys, its Gallic and Syrian equivalents would 
be Cirbis or Ceerbees, for the simple reason the Syrian ae was 
sounded ee^ and that the Assyrian / has become the English ee. In 
Caerwys is now seen the proverbial clannism of all the Hebrews, and 
that the Obi in Uryankhai was the first home of the Kir, Sir and 
Cir. Our Welsh brothers will, I am sure, forgive our Great 
Teachers for telling the world that they are not unlike bees, that is, 
quiet enough, when let alone or not teased^ but, that when their 
tempers are tried, they will assume the complexion of wax and act 
like bees. This is at least what the Medes, Malays, Romans,. 
Danes and Normans found at their cost; for, the traces of the 
Malays and Medes in Cheshire do not extend beyond the easy 
ground of Pulford; and Rhyl, St. Asaph, Whitford, Rhiddlan, 
Nainwerke, Bodfurt and Meliden, show the security of the " reel *' 
dancers and of the " raconteurs de longs contes," long story tellers, 
spinners of long tales, in their safe and well watched mountains of 
West Cambria, and are almost a bragging taunt to the pirate of 
Daupool deep to come and try his luck amongst the Flints on the 
left bank of the Dee. 



STAMFORD 

On the Welland or Weland, by the Wash, is, in the East of England, 
the tame way, ford, rod and road, team, master and father, fat field, 
deep water and graceful brow, full table and reading book of the 
Coritani and Iceni of ancient Britain. Those who will take the 
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trouble to study the topography of places with Phoenician geography 

and upon the land itself, will find that rivers have been our ancestors' 

favourite roads, and that there can be no doubt the Welland was at 

one time, with the Severn and Thames, one of the most frequented 

waterways of the country. Stamford says runningly; I am in the 

East, the rod, road, ford, fat field, deep river and graceful brow, the 

tame father and master of the Iceni and Coritani. 

D rd for rod and road or ford fort fort 
Iberian Letter abbreviated English French English French French 
You are road and rod Gold ford Citadel Strong 

for for farr ama and amo ana for ama 

Scythian Latin Scythian Spanish Iberian and Hebrew 
wheat father master graceful river 

team and tam am for an 

English Basque 

team tame brow 

In order for this description to be true, it is necessary that Stamford 
should be situated in the East of England, that its position should be 
a commanding one, at least for the times when the name was given, 
that the slopes of its river should be gentle and graceful inclines, 
that the river should be strong, deep and tame and the natural fort of 
the country, also a pleasant ford or way through rich corn lands and 
pastures ; that it should show its ancient teams, that is, the Celtic war 
chariot, the flying horse of the Scythian, his oxen yoke, the teeming 
numbers of its sheep and one of the chief roads of the country. It 
is for those who are acquainted with Stamford and neighbourhood to 
say if the Phoenician map makers have been successful in their aim to 
describe this head of Lincolnshire. One can, by the connection of 
Stamford and the Welland with the ancient Coritani and Iceni, guess 
the great usefulness to them of the ponds, bogs, dikes, fens and holes 
they so skilfully constructed in order to keep the invaders at bay ; for, 
these watery fortresses, and the almost impenetrable recesses of their 
forests were the means which enabled the Kins of East Anglia to 
repel the myriads of their enemies ; the wolds' strategical ambushes 
so well veiled in the word ford by 

fo rd for road 

French abbreviation 
false road 

also 
faut, wanted 
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sajdng in their equivalent of tio road^ that if it was easy to penetrate 
into the fens, getting away from them was always a mighty affair and 
often an impossibility. Phoenician geography will now with local 
traditions and our scanty recorded annals, enable us to obtain from 
almost every hillock, dike or dam and thicket of historical lands their 
history which in every case has been written though it has been 
suppressed under sinister influences and by nefarious means. Stam- 
ford now shows that it is, in the East of England, the masterly though 
tame and covered road of the Coritani and IcenL 

Rd for road, fo Am for Amo, St for Est 
English French English Spanish French 

road false I am a father and East 

help, a master 

I am in the East a false road, a help, father and master. The British 
Coritani from the head springs of the Shires of Northampton and 
Warwick, and the Iceni from the locks of the dikes of Norfolk and 
Cambridge now explain with their names, that they watched over the 
forests of their corners (French — fours) or high places, and that they 
had in their hands the Ics or Keys of the dikes which enabled them 
to submerge the country, and cut off in it every road but those they 
commanded ; the Scythic Icenic Briton showing also humorously that 
he was ever ready to treat the invader to a scene 

Cen, (Sc^ne) 

Scythian French 

Supper Scene 

and supper which he would be clever if he relished or digested. Let 
be sure that the Malays, Romans, Danes and Normans, have 
never completely mastered the Fens of East Anglia. I am, for 
my part, confident that this truth will some day be fully estab* 
lished by a careful compiling of the early English writers and by 
a thorough sifting of local traditions. The Weland or Welland 
must disclose the land of the Cams whom Camboge in Indo- 
China, Cambo in the Pyrenees, and every record and tradition of 
the Elamite Kams of the Erythraean (Persic gulf), of the Campbell 
of Britain, and of every other Bel point to us as the Bels of the 
Celtic family. The Welland, however, refers as much to the country 
as. to the inhabitants. It is patent that Weland speaks of a land of 
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Bel Lambs and of Bay lambs, also that the Iberian Wi or B^ gives 
the cry of lambs. The man from Thibetan Cam is everywhere called 
lamb in history, this, no doubt, as much for his happy disposition 
as for his fondness of play and loveliness of appearance. The Medes, 
Malays and Romans turned the Lamb into a Limb, for, he is, upon 
the map of the empire of Alexander, so called in the Elam of 
Susianah, and there is no doubt the above worthies found it true to 
their cost ; at any rate, that Lamb made himself in East Albion a 
refuge from which his enemy never could dislodge him. The Wel- 
land discloses a river the embankments of which are generally high 
and bell shaped. Its bed is or was deep^ and if the Malay has altered 
ity it can easily be remade what it was. The Welland should be the 
high road from East to West, there is no doubt that it was so once. I 
think that it will be found it was once connected with the Severn, that 
connection should be sought and remade. It is the natural road 
from the Wash to the Bristol Channel. The works of the Druids 
should be studied, for they are superior to all others. As a proof 
that the map of English is built upon Iberian, I present the observa- 
tion that the Wash, whose etymology is certainly not understood, 
offers the Iberian word Base, the French Vase or Sand, Iberian Bash, 
a low place, and the Scythian Bash which is the Iberian and Pyrenean 
Causo or horse. The Iberian Causo is the very shape of the Icenic 
coast at Fossdyke and at the mouths of the Welland and Ouse. It 
would be difficult to assign any suitable meaning to the English 
Wash which is here a mere notisense^ for Wash is even Iberian with 
Bosh, Bos and Beaux (Wash, Wosh), which in each case represents the 
Bel Cam of the Welland, and even the Scythians of the River Bo in 
the Thibetan province of Cham from which Cambyses must have 
taken his name after killing its Bos (English master). Bos (Iberian 
head strong), and Bos (Latin Ox, query Apis). The sandy beach 
of the Wash must then be named from the Iberian Vaso or Baso, the 
French Vase (rubbishy gravel), and every the Assyrian Bazza 
(rubbish), which is the word the Medes contemptuously applied to all 
the Arianas. 
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JEDBURGH. 

In order to satisfy a small circle of friends that the men who have 
made Phoenician Geography placed in each name every historical, 
topographic, and geological detail which pertains to it ; I undertook to 
get from the town Jedburgh in Scotland the full particulars it must 
yield to those who are initiated in the secret ways of Sanskrit 
Jedburgh is not less interesting than Poole and Caerwys in its 
references to Scythian history, and also to the Teviot hills of which it 
is the head. Jedburgh then, with Jed burgh, plainly calls itself the 
head burgh of the country. It is incontestable that the word " head " 
comes from "Ed" which is the Iberian for "he;" and that "Ed" 
refers here to the transcendent genius of the S3rrian-Arabic Abba who 
has from his "head" created the almost miraculous science of 
Sanskrit To the initiated, "Jed" and "Head" are the same 
word as the French "Tdte," which under examination gives "^" 
"/" «^/," "this is the head," "it is he," and shows that the 
simple conversion of a soft " D " into a hard " T " has turned 
Head into T^te ; also thai this has been obtained from a slight 
change of pronunciation between two dialects. The source of 
this important though seemingly trivial difference is to be traced 
to Scythia where "Ud" becomes "Ut," and D, T. I have 
explained this at great length in my works. Jedburgh now shows 
how "Burgh" is a head. The Hebrew word "Hur," Liberty, 
points to the great truth that, thanks to their rocks, torrents and 
their difficultly assailed mountains, all the countries designated as 
"Huri" and "Uri," indefinitely retained their independence against 
the onslaught of the Medes and Romans. Then, not with an 
unnatural pride, the Hebrew Syrian of Kessel, Odi, Amu, Uriankhai, 
Alatan, Bijsk, Abekan, Hi, UUa Kem, Auzacii, Thian Shan Pelos, 
Bars, Om ; those of the Colchide of Kosgol and Kobdo ; and the 
Hyrcanians of the Attruck, Merv, Elburz, and Luristan remind us, 
amongst the rocks and torrent heads of the Cheviot Hills, that their 
Asiatic enemy never could deprive them of their liberty ; that the 
Syrian Salts or Salty Sires of Selkirk came from Kessel ; that the Bos 
of the Amu are the Oxen Oxnam requests us to name; that the 
Basque Jumpers of Ussau are seen in Kelso, which is also the French 
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expression (Quel Saut !) ; that the brave and polite Hebrews of the 
" Bere " or " Wells ** and Greens of Serica and Siberia are seen in 
Berwick, which, with Merse, says that some of the Scythian '' wells '' 
were as large as " Seas ; " also that it has been a Scythian '* Vic," no 
matter whether it was or not a Roman Station; this being further 
seen in the inlands by Hawick, which tells us that the custody of the 
waters of a great " Ike " or " Weir " constituted a Scythian " Vic ;" also 
that Vies were highly situated ; this being proved by Vic in Pyrenean 
Bigorre, and also by Hawick itself. The Hebrew Syrian of the 
Tweed, Jarrow and Teviot speaks to us with the " Carter Fell " of the 
World's Map Makers, and tells us that after the fall of Kara, its 
''Herr'' brought to the West the useful and substantial Cart of 
Scythia, which became the universal "Car," and even the "Bros" 
of Beam and "Shaft" of the New Forest He next says, with Abb 
on the Tweed, that the Syrian Abba or father led the van of the 
Scythian exiles to the West ; with the hills of the Ettrick Pens, that 
in them are seen the cudgel of the burnt out Serican Hebrew and the 
science and inventive mind of the Syrian " et," " t6te " or head ; with 
Coldstream, that the real "Colchide" in which took place the 
murder of Absyrtus, is near the Cold Streams and Keys, Ikes or Weirs 
of Ike Aral ; also that all the Arabian and Hebrew Coli or Kals of 
Scythia are well acquainted with it and call out Medea and Jason's 
treachery ; with Roxburgh, that the exiles of the Syrian Araxes, 
Tchui, Kara, Mokor, Hi, Kobdo, Uriankhai, Kessel, Ausacii, 
Alakoul, gladly choose the shelter of the rocks and torrents of the 
North East Albania of Britain ; for they afforded them safe retreats 
which could be disputed with some chance of success against those 
who had boasted they had suppressed the Gallic race and who had 
sworn to exterminate it ; with Jetholm, which shows the Iberian 
Black Jet head of the Castaway " Om " (homme) " man," from his 
home of lake Barkol and Amu, and proves that I was not wrong in 
my constructions of " Jed " for " head " and even " t^te ; " with 
" Hownani " which shows with the Iberian " How " and " Nani " the 
dark headed little Sinian from the Hoang-ho ; with " Wooler," which 
shows that the Herr was a head strong Bull, a man of '^ wooP or 
** wealth," and that his riches were a cause of envy and 4islike ; his 
enemy raided him for his " wool " or " gold," hence no doubt the 
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legend of the " Golden Fleece ; " with Eckford, which shows a land of 

cakes, and the passage of the Huns who everywhere brought 

"Aches" with them; with Denholm, which shows in a hollow the 

presence of the dark headed followers of iEneas; here must be 

sought the reason of the long and intimate connexion between many 

Celts of North Britain and France. Truth respecting ancient 

history has been hidden. It is however as clear as noon day that the 

country from the Cheviot to the Forth has been almost entirely 

peopled by Syriacs from the Scosse of the Selenga, Hi, Syr Daria, and 

Auzacii ; for almost every name between those two points has that 

origin, hence no doubt the sameness of features and disposition 

bett^een some of the populations of Scotland and France, and the 

continuation of blood connexions which must have began in Scythia. 

I suppose no one will dispute that Roxburgh shows in good 

complex Sanskrit, the torrents heads or roots seen in the Basque 

"Erroa," "root," and "Burua," head; the waters (eaux), oro of 

those torrents ; the oxen met between its rocks and waters, and upon 

the heights, the large tracts of good grass which feed numerous 

cattle. Three letters have thus sufficed not only to give the entire 

description of the whole country, but also to show that another is 

unnecessary since the X puts a retrospective meaning to the word 

and permits us to see in it the very cross upon which were martyred 

the most glorious of the victims of Scythia. Let us be sure that from 

time immemorial a X has, in language, registered the violent death of 

our Scythian fathers at the hands of the Medes, Huns and Romans. 

Rox, then, with its Carter and Peel fells, and its Cheviot and 

Ettrick Pens, mournfully and respectfully places its Scythian cross 

upon the heroic Bos or Oxen of the Amu ; and upon the daring, 

mocking, devoted and chivalrous Os Parthes who fought, bled 

and died for their Asiatic homes. Jedburgh seems then to be the 

good head where in Britain the " most excellent Syrian father " rested 

m security, and also where he made his "nest," "burrow," burgh, 

or bourg. There is the best of reasons why its torrents should 

be called " Jed " or ** head," since it is the very head of the country 

and that it takes its waters at the Carter Fell Jedburgh would seem 

to be placed as a " head " upon a body. I then put it upon elevated 

ground and above its river. I should not however be surprised if the 

6 
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town was not mostly level There is no mistake that, strategically 
it commands the country, and the general remarks I have made 
about Roxburgh also apply to Jedburgh ; say, that rocks, rolling waters, 
oxen, grass and Syrian heads are to be met at and by it 

It would be wrong on my part not to show that the name of the 
river Tweed refers with Wooler, Hownani, Jetholm, Denholm, 
Ettrick, Moorfoot, Lammermuir, Lauder, L5me, Stow, Tiviot and 
Cheviot to the weavers of Thibet who brought their art to Europe. I 
have explained this at great length in my works ; yet, I may succinctly 
say here that there is no doubt the Ho of China, and Howe and 
Hoy of Britain represent with the Basque Ehoilea, a weaver^ the 
"Jet6" or castaway Weavers who once plied their industry by the 
hills of the Ho and Ho- Ho in Serica, not far from Arpa among the 
Auzacii, and in Babylonia. The weavers disclosed by Hownani, 
Jetholm, and Denholm are even the poets seen in Lauder and the 
Indian flax grower named in Lynn. Moorfoot is the Scythian-Iberian 
expression which derides the Mede, and Lammermuir is the Franco- 
Syrian compound which announces that the Lambs Mers came to 
the West by Sea. Tweed must then be read as " we " " wee " ; " oui," 
" yes, we are the Wee people ;" " weed," of the " rush " called flax, 
lin or li ; " eed," we " went" Our geographical letters are T and 
**D." Tweed also says with "Tw" "eeds" that there have been 
two great emigrations from Asia. Those who have studied the history 
of the Scythian Emigrations can easily guess that the first one, which 
has been by far the greatest^ took place when Scythia fell 1,500 B.C., 
and that the second is that which is fully described by Jeremiah 
though it is only very briefly announced by Herodotus. In Tweed 
is revealed the Jed so plainly announced by Jedburgh. In it 
is also recognised the Arabic Nedad, Nedud and Nedd, a fugitive, 
which must allude to the Dad of Ud and Ordoos and to the 
Djabekan Chiefs. In Tweed is also seen the English "Ted," 
which with Ned, must have a Syrian origin. The Tiviot or 
Teviot shows almost endless references to the light "hare" (Herr?) 
of Thibet whose death has been announced, and who, with " Ti 
Viot," is shown to be still alive. Biot is a P)rrenean name which 
comes from the vicinity of the Amoor, and Ti Viot and Biot 
only describe once more the little Bees of Serica we have seen 
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in Caerwys. Cheviot is the very Iberian expression " Ti Viot " with 
the only difference of the Pyrenean and Italian "Che," "it is," which 
comes from the vicinity of the Jenisei, Ket, Ulla Kern, Bei-Kem, 
Budja and Altai. Shall I say that the Tiviot and Cheviot " Ed " is 
again recognised in the Arabic Shahed, a witness; Kedem, prior; 
Kedh, so strike free; Bedi, a governor; and in the Hebrew "Ed" 
cloud, vapour, misfortune? It must be so, since all these meanings 
forai part of the history of the Jed of Asia. Let those who will 
dispute it follow first Scythian history and the revelations of language ; 
at any rate let them state the reason why that should not be. 



OMAGH, TYRONE, IRELAND. 

To impress the wide range of Phoenician Geography upon an old 
friend to whom four years ago, I imparted the nature of my dis- 
coveries, which by the reason of their importance, I have hushed 
until they were completed, and I could present them in a tangible 
and unmistakeable manner; I undertook to find from the name 
alone the topographic and historical references of the town and dis- 
trict of Omagh, in Ulster, Ireland. I then, in Omagh, see the discourse 
of waters, that being given with " Gh Mag (9," " Je suis une Pie d' 
eau et parle d* eau ; " " I am a water Mag," I also see, that, by ity " a 
man's hand " is traced by rivers ; that being shown with, " Gh Ma 
Om Oy" Je suis, par Teau, une main d'homme ; " I am by my waters 
a man's hand." I would now be inclined to recognise with Omagh 
a watery hole surrounded by hills ; that being told by, " h G Ma d?," 
" I am a Mountain, a hand and a water hole." It certainly speaks of 
the numerous springs of its mountains with " O Ma Gh^* Mes mon- 
tagues ont de Teau," My mountains are full of springs ; that being 
proved by the German word " Berg,* which means that a " G^ " is 
"green" or "^^r." The inspection of the ground will prove the 
tmih of every one of the above particulars ; for, the stream at the 
North East is the very thumb of Omagh's watery hand ; the landscape 
round Omagh must have the very shape of a man's hand, a tempest 
of the North West must at times bring into Omagh " a very howling 
of waters," and their roar must imperishably live in the mind and 
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ears of every Omagh man. I would not be surprised if the deep 
enravined stream at the North East of Omagh has not been called 
Thumb or named so in some of the dialects of Sc3rthia, once spoken 
in Ulster. Omagh now gives the purpose of its origin with " Gh 
Agh Om'* ^* I am an aged man^ " Je suis un homme age ; " with " G^ 
Agh Om^ " Je suis la case d'un vieil homme," " I am an aged man's 
home." If we now turn to Siberia or Scythia-cis-Imaum, we shall, 
upon the rivers Om and Irtish, find the town of Om which will 
yet be recognised as the ancient Capital of the Scythic-Syro-Brito- 
Callic Massagetae Queen Tomyris j Siberia, being merely in Laconic 
parlance, ^^ Ber Syria^^ Verte Syrie and Grun Syria, Omagh, in 
Ulster, is then, in the West, the impersonification of Scythic and 
Siberic " OmJ" Omagh has, in its name, the call of a respectful son 
to his mother, with, « O Ma Gh;' " Gh a Om,'' " Gh Ma Om\ " O 
ma m^re, c'est moi ; Je suis un homme ; J'ai une main d'homme." 
" Oh, Ma, It's I ; I am a man ; I have a man's hand." Should some 
triviality be found in the man's hand of Armagh, I have no hesitation 
in saying that it represents the Celt's readiness to defend his country, 
and explains the heraldic sword-armed hand of many escutcheons, 
among which is that of my own country of Beam, and even the 
meaning of the Ulster town of Armagh. In Omagh is seen the 
dutiful and patriotic Salutation of the Ulster man who pays his 
Hommage, *^Omage'' or "Homage" to the old Scythian Home "Om" 
of his race. The grateful Homage is next extended to another town 
whose services could not for ever be forgotten, I mean " SAINTLY 
TYRE," which fought so long and at last died for us. I hope that I 
shall not scandalise any one by applying the word ** Saintly*' to 
TYRE It should be known that the terms Saint and Holy were 
Syrian, Scythian and Thibetan expressions several thousand years 
before our era. Omagh's Homage is thus reverently placed at the foot 
of Tyrone or good TYRE; "On" being the Basque and general 
Scythian word which places a quality in anything. Surely no one 
will deny that Tyrone refers to Tyre? Should this be disputed; 
Donegal, with its names of Dunnegal, Dunghal, Dungalia and " Tyr- 
conel " will inform the uninitiated that the Homme or Man of Om is 
an Issedon or Hissing Don, a Gal, and that " lyr El Con " or "Tyr 
the Con (the son ?) drew by water " or " Tir o " the Gals and Syres 
of North Asia from the clutches of their persecutors. 
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ARMAGH. 

To the South-East of county Tyrone, Armagh would almost be a 
vaunt that the Scythian Jay (G6) is in himself a weapon, if it did not, 
in Spanish, exhort, nay, command the ancient Darini and Voluntii of 
Down and Armagh to be always ready for the filthy plague after 
which the Blackwater of Ulster has been named, say, the black pirate 
who had, long before the Christian era, already infested all the shores 
of Great Britain and of most parts of Europe. Armagh then, almost 
flings to the winds, Arma Gh, le Geai est une arme, toujours arm6 ; 
the Jay is a weapon and always armed. I have long known that this 
weapon was the Sword, which might indeed have been Eneas' 
creation, as the German Degen, a sword, seems to infer. Any how, 
the quality of the soil, which here surpasses that of all the remaining 
parts of Ireland, the threatening presence of the Black Pul, and the 
desolate state of the largest part of Monaghan and Armagh per- 
manently enjoined upon the ancient Gals of these districts to arm 
and be ready to defend their homes and pearls ; the latter word 
referring to the young boys and girls the Blacks were incessantly 
endeavouring to kidnap, in order to take them to the East, to be there 
sold as slaves. Armagh, however, also says ; Arm Mountains, that is, 
organize in them that system of defence which saved Caledonia, the 
high lands of England, Ireland, the Pyrenees, the German Black 
Forest, Switzerland, the Karpaths, and many other parts of Europe 
from the yoke of the Medes and Romans. There is no doubt that 
through the ill arm of those conquerors, Armagh and Monaghan 
mourn over much of their Scythian, Serican, Syrian and Hebrew 
prosperity and population, for which the Mourners Slieve Donard in 
Down have ever since been in mourning ; yet, the strict and cheerful 
obedience with which the order to arm and be ready was complied, 
saved the remainder of the country. In Armagh are recognised its 
good arable lands and the rams or sheep that feed upon its stony 
ridges. Its other names of Ardmach, Armach and Armacha 
confirm the above interpretation of Armagh. In Armach is 
placed the sententious remark that lands are what hands make them, 
Mach for make. Ma for my Ar. In it are also seen the Basque 
ardia, an ewe, and even the Hyrcanian ram since mach can 
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here be taken for the Spanish macho, a, male. In it with the Iberian 
arde, to bum, is recognised the torch Pul had, before he came West, 
freely applied to all the Ors of Serica and Hyrcania. The very 
blackened stones of Ardabil and Ardericca will, in Asia, prove the 
truth of my assertion ; and I shall not be surprised if traces of the 
same torch have not been left in Armagh and Monaghan. Armach 
says that the essentially Mede, Persian and Roman war engine 
called Ram did the work of demolition of its walled castles and 
towns, and that its enemies were well provided with armour for their 
own persons and Rams for knocking walls to pieces. Ethelbred's 
chronicles, Asser, and other early British authors prove this to be 
true. Armach shows that its A (O ?) or water was its ach or ache. In 
fact, the Callan is only the call of the Scythian, Babylonian and 
Hebrew Ane or Ass and of the Basque An, hill, after the Persian and 
Mede upon whom the names of Assyrian and Cal are simply assumed 
Aliases, to account for the deserts they have made in Ulster. The 
Callan next calls to the man of the Scythian, Hebrew and Syrian 
Cane to rid it of the Fosi, Cobandi, Charudes, Sigulones, Chali, 
Sabalingii and Phundusii, who did it so much harm, and who hailed, 
first from the Malay isles, afterwards from the Nors of Assur, and 
finally from Jutland We know that the call was responded to, and 
the pirates had to finally leave the country where they so long 
hid themselves under the protection of the high banks of rivers. 
Armach shows the presence of an ingenious Syrian maker and 
inventory who in body and mind, was as sound as the Iberian Hoc 
or Elm tree of which he bears the name. The Scottish Mac, son, is 
only, to give the father's explanation, Ma ac^ mu hac, mon orme, my 
elm, of the Acs or waters of Alakoul, Alak and Dooshak in Asia. 
Mac's partial removal to the more auspicious Pens and Bens of the 
West, only shows that he was always ready, for the sake of his pearls, 
to leave a good home, and that he preferred his freedom and that of 
his children to everything else in the world Armacha says that Mac 
was the patient and plodding Iberian and Hebrew Cha of the Ars of 
Asia, and that he improved his land and ever)rth]ng else by simply 
sure and slow pounding. The Callan shows a river which running 
between tall hills, was once ascended in Osier boats. Ana all Cana. The 
river Bann, which passes through most lovely landscapes, announces 
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the arrival in lerne of the Hebrews of Aral and also their departure. 
The arrows of the Medish and Malay Arch-Mules and the difficulty 
to grow food in sufficient security impelled them to leave their new 
home. The country round Armagh has, as seen, explained the 
necessity the ancient Cal had always of his arms, his partiality to his 
mountains, his ram-like agility, and his struggles against the rams of 
the pirates who were much better armed than is supposed, and who 
had the same war appliances as the Romans, Sacae^ and Medes. 
The identification of the Malays may have been conveniently 
and mysteriously suppressed, the subject will however be taken up 
and solved with great ease, thanks to the light now given us 
by the science of language. County Down and Moume'must show 
the downfall of Our Own Don; for Mourne is the Iberian and 
Scythian idiom which expresses the Don's great sorrow for the loss of 
his Dunes or Sandy brows, Urs, Ors or golden lands, and Mours 
or dead brothers of Or. The English expression " to Mourn^^ 
has then a thoroughly Scythian, Iberian and Hebrew historical, geo- 
graphical and even topographic reference ; and it is not one of the 
least singular bearings of Sanskrit, to find that the Hybernian hills of 
Slieve Donard will tell the people of England how one of their most 
characteristic idioms was made. Slieve Donard itself refers with 
Ard Don leve Lieve 5, to the Medes* life flayings of the Dons who, 
upon the alabasters of Nineveh, are seen roasting as if they had been 
sheep, ardia, or hares, leve and lieve ; the latter word alluding to the 
Lapithe Dons of Ala Tau who will now be recognised as the Lapis 
Onychinus of Genesis. Here, I would ask if Keady is not the Key 
of the safe retreat of the exiled Syrian and Hebrew Kid, Ked and 
Kedem, at Slieve Denard ; if Caledon is not one of the places of the 
warm-hearted and cool-brained Don of Khankal in the North East of 
Serica ; if Newry is not connected with the Palestinian, Babylonian 
and even Scythian Neuries whose emigrations are announced by 
Herodotus and Jeremiah ; if Carlingford has not been the passage of 
the Iberian flaxen Lins of Car in Thibet ; if Hathfryland is not the 
record that the Hatted Persians fired, roasted or burnt the Don's lands 
both in the East and in the West ; if Warren Point was not once the 
safe rabbit hole where the bitten Hebrew Mouse and Lapi in his turn 
bit his pursuers ; if Kilkeel is not the Kyle of the hills which must 
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derive its name from the Iberian Quilla, a Skittle, and the Basque 
Khiloa, a Spinning Jenny. Those who will dispute these meanings 
musty I warn them wittingly, first become acquainted with the details 
of ancient history and with languages. 



MANCHESTER AND DISTRICT. 

In the lands of the ancient Brigantes^ or of the Bright and Merry 
wealth getting little dark Ants called Jean, Jan, Gan, Jon or John, 
so truthfully depicted in the Scythian Massagetse ; 

French French 

Massa Getae 

Massed up Cast 

you are the J^efe (cast away) Moss (master) (who masses up), the 
eternally punning Scythian has, perhaps in a greater degree than any- 
where else, given the proofs of his skill in mixing upon the maps of 
his North-Western asylums, the names of original Asiatic homes and 
the multitudinous lessons he placed in his geography. Manchester 
then, at the onset, reminds us of the 7th verse and 2nd chapter of 
Genesis, and tells us with 

Engl, Iber. French 
Man ches ter 
Man, thou art earth, 

that Man is but earth. Should anyone be inclined to smile at this 
singular coincidence and combination, I simply observe that Man- 
chester is not the only instance Phoenician geography offers of the 
above image. So true indeed is the Sanskrit definition of Manchester 
that Sandy soil only is met upon its hills, for the flat portions of our 
present " Cottonopolis " do not form part of ancient Mancenion which 
only refers to hills. " Man," with 

French Basque 
Ma an 
My hill 

requires hills ; Man himself is but a living hill ; " Chest " also, with 
its own sides, demands hills, and " Ter " or earth is the compound of 
the ground of Manchester. One would therefore like to know where 
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certain authors have found the reason for giving to Manchester the 
Philological source of a Roman " castrum " or camp ; for, it is by no 
means sure that Castrum has a Roman origin; and Castel, Castle 
and Chateau are Scythian words as their et3miology shows ; for, 
they were the secure places of the "Cas" (dogs) and "Chatae" (Cats), 
the merest comparison of Herodotus and Phoenician geography 
would prove to be both the Western and Eastern Kassi and Kazak 
Scythians and Celts. T would now point to all antiquarians who 
feel an interest in the history of the ancient Cimbrense of British 
Albania, that these Britons' or rather Brettons' real castles must have 
been in the fastnesses of their marshes and forests, and that the 
strength of their Burrs Burrows and Dens must have been centred 
behind the boggy lands indicated by Oldham, Stockport, Northenden, 
Chat Moss, Lostock, Daubhill and Bolton-le-Moors. Whitaker, 
with good cause, calls Mancenion the place of "Tents," and the 
sooner people enquire if those " Tents " were those of the " Tens " 
and if they had any reference to other historical " Tens ;" the sooner 
will be cleared the mystery that surrounds the early history and the 
origin of the ancient Britons. Mancenion tells us that its Brigantes 
were the Men (mon and man) of the scene and Sen (Cen), whose 
name was " NL" Remembering that we have had the Phrygian 
emigrations from the " Bri '* (Brie and Bria) of Orkhon and Ordoos, 
which to this day is called by the characteristic Iberian word of 
" ELansu,** Song ; those of the Chams of the Sengh (Sen gh) or San Po 
in Thibet, and of the Sen (Senadig and Resenna) by the Euphrates ; 
also that the pet names of the inhabitants of those places were " Ni " 
and ** Nini ;" one can, with good reason, ask if the Celts of Mancenion 
were in any way connected with those of the Scythian Heavens or 
Skies of Ussau 





River 


English Iberian Engh, Engh, 




Us 


Sau 


Us Saw Us Saw 




Ouse 


Salt 


Use Salt We are Saws 


and Kessel 






Iber, French 
Kes Sel 
Thou art Salt 



of the San Po and Ors which were the Briae of Scythia, where Gan 
and Jan (Jean and John) were the favourite names of the undersized 
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man who invariably massed up wealth by his industry and economy. 
Mancenion must then be read as 

Dorian Scyth. Iber, Scyth. English, 
Jon ni e cen man 

John ni is Cen Man 

John Ni is a Cen man, and John Ni and " Nini" are the men from 
the " S^f^.** I must here state that we are named from our ancestors' 
clans ; that the ancient Celts were similarly called, and that new 
Phoenician and Scythian colonies always bore tAe names or marks of 
the homes they had left ; that this overlooked and regrettable truth 
was universally known by every ancient writer; that Caesar plainly 
shows it in his " De Bello Gallico," p. xii, lib. v, with " Omnes fere iis 
nominibus civitatum appellantur quibus orti ex civitatibus eo perve- 
nerunt ; " that Tacitus attempts, by their name, to recognise the 
Judaeans (Jews) as the ancient dwellers, not of the island of Crete in 
the Mediterranean, but rather of the high lands or Crltes of Scythia 
where Herodotus fixes the Padaeans ; that Strabo traces the origin of 
nations by their names and says that others do the same ; and that a 
comparison of Herodotus* books upon Phoenician geography will, 
with a sufficient knowledge of languages^ reveal the full truth of the 
Scythian emigrations and Eastern descent of the Western nations. 
Taking the above explanations into consideration ] there is not, in my 
opinion, the least doubt that Mancenion refers to the Iberian Ni, Nini 
and Nins (darlings) of Nineveh whom it verily typifies. Manigceastre, 
which is another name for Manchester, is the manifest proof that the 
many French words found in the speech and geography of Great 
Britain have had a direct Asiatic origin, and an entirely independent 
source of the Norman invasion. It is impossible that such places as 
Brinscall, Bacup, Anglesark, Belmont, Aushaw, Loweswater, H awes- 
water, Ulleswater, Skiddaw, Penrith, Helvellyn, Esk, Ullock, Cald- 
beck, Kinniside, Tower, Grange, Bouth, Kidsty Pike, Glenwin, Wifth, 
Catlow, Parr, Chorley, Coppull, Falshaw, Orrell, Colne, Lostock, 
Copy, Molyneux, Antley Gate, Bryn, Rooden Lane, Scout Moss, 
Chamber, Royton, Rochdale, Naden, Bagden, Stand, Wardle, Cars- 
wood, Dobbent, Chowbent, Barton, Hindley, Leigh, Old Lyons, etc., 
which are thoroughly Scythian, Hebrew and Syrian, should even 
indirectly have a Norman connection as they date in the history and 
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map of England as far back as ^neas. Manigceastre is then the 
compound 

English Litter French French 
Mani g ce astre 

Little man, Jay, this Star 

which speaks of the little man who is the bright Star and talking 
Jay, and of the Mtiy (little) Celtic (Witty, Seltie, Briny), Bryn 
called Cimbrense and Brigante. The Cimbrense are no others 
than the thoughtful or brained and ^^ Branned^^ (Iberian Bren for 
English Bran) Cimmerian millers of the Cimes, Cretes or Heights 
of Scythia and Albion \ the Brigantes, no others than the Great Greek 
Historian's " Ants" Jan, Jon, Jean or Gan of Bri or Kansu. Tacitus' 
Judaeans and Herodotus' Padaeans, Cimmerians and Issedones have 
no other distinctive marks in their origin. Then, before people offer 
to look at these startling linguistic revelations which hear every stamp 
of truths with any disparaging foregone conclusions; it will be 
necessary for them to first strip themselves of the prejudices of their 
education and training, and to inquire if much of what they have 
learnt is not tainted with calumny, exaggeration and misrepresentation ; 
also if our ancestors, both in the East and West, have really been 
guilty of the foulness that interested writers have heaped upon their 
snow while names. Are the Cimbrense recognised by the mill stones 
of their " Burrs ; " by the Hares (Herrs and Lairds), and Conies 
(Scythian and Hyrcanian Caunians) of their Eskish " Burrows ; " by 
the sack of the Cimes, Cretes or Craigs of Bagden ; by the Dules 
Mouths and UUeswater of the brave and merry (Bers and Bris) 
Dons ? Who can doubt it ? Does not 

French EngL 6* Iher, French 

se Bren Cim 

it is Bran height 

Brains 

or " this is the Bran and Brain of the heights," plainly point to the 
" Bright Ant Gan " or Jean, the Ant of Brie. 

French English French Seyth, 
tes ant Gan Bri- 

You are ant John Bri 

Are not the two names symbolic of the Cumberland Pikes (query 
Pics), of the Lancashire and Yorkshire Craigs, and even of the well 
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/ 



known Peak of Derbyshire? Are not the Northern Brigantes, the 
Yorkshire Dons and Esks, the Valiant Celts of the Humber, 

Iher. Jber. 

Ber Hum 

valiant man 

the handsome Caunians of the Derwent, 

Jber. Hebrew Basque 

t wen Der 

The Son lovely 

the merciful Scythian and Scythian Chiefs of the Mersey, 

Italian French 
sey Mer 

Sea 
You are mayor 

and mother 

the Mite of Cumberland and the same Mite of Lancashire Bryn ? Was 
not the Padaean Indian of Serica, a com grower, a butter and cheese 
maker, a horse and stock breeder, and a close fighter, just as always have 
been his brothers of the Humber, Mersey, Ribble and Derwent ? How 
is it that this mass of evidence and coincidences has been overlooked, 
and that it is even now almost refused a consideration ; for I have for 
eighteen months uselessly asked the men of the Press and of Science 
to look into this important question ? It cannot certainly be because 
the subject is not worthy of everybody's consideration, and only the 
obscurity of the advocate's position must be the reason of the general 
indifference. As the science of language will, any time, by the 
analysis of words, give their undoubted origin and particularised 
meanings ; in Manigceastre is then seen the Biblical record that men 
are Stars, the Phoenician geographical proof of that being seen with 
the " Staroi " of European Scy thia 

English French 
Star roi 

Star king 

which the Russian office of Stardros 

French Letter Engl 
ros d Star 

Red You are Star 
and rose 
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or Mayor, has perpetuated in the land of the Scythian Neuri who 

were the exiles of Babylonia, Palestine and ancient Sina in Thibet. 

The supposed Roman name of Manduessum turns out to be only a 

Celtic Skit upon the Medes and Malays ; for, if Dhu is, in Britain, the 

old remembrance of the Assyrian "Du," hard ; " Duk" and "Ducu," 

Slaying; and if the Deucalion Sea is partially so named on account of 

the ancient presence in it of the " Mulling black pirate ; " Manduessum 

then discloses with 

Latin Iberian Engl, Hal, English 

Sum Um ess due Man 

I am Man Mule two Man 

or " I am the Man of the two hard and dark mules." These two mules 

can only be the Mede and the Malay. Yet, they must have been 

dissimilar ; for, otherwise the distinction would not have been made. 

The Castnim or Roman camp of Manchester is then only a plausible 

invention, unless the word refers to the custom of the Romans, 

Medes and Malays to castrate the youthful and good looking Gals. 

One would even ask if the reference of the Medes and Malays to the 

Deucalion Sea is shown by 

Engl. Engl. Iher, Scyth, Sanskrit and Catalan 

Jon Lion Ca Cal Deu 

John Lion dog Cal God 

or, this is John, a lion, dog and god; say, John, a bold dog, is 

the lion or night robber, who wants man to worship him as a god. 

At the foot of Manchester, the Cimbrense Ken has placed, in the 

name of Hulme, another Scvthian " Astre " or " Atre ; " say a home 

fireside ; for its Iberian " Hum," ** Smoke and reek," marks a Celtic 

source. Hulme is the " Hum," smoke, and home of the Um or Om 

(homme), Man of the Uls of Upper Asia, and speaks of its fogs, 

Uls, waters, holes and pits. The explanation given of itself by 

Hulme, and the conversion of its " Hum " (smoke, fog and home) 

into the "Astre" (Atre) of Maningceastre, show how skilfully our 

ancestors used their knowledge of languages, and permits to guess the 

immense superiority it must have given them over an ignorant invader. 

Hulme's hole and water are confirmed by the Breton " Oul " and 

Scythian " Ol," hole, by the Cumberland lake of Ulleswater which says 

that Ul is Water, 

Scythian French English 
Ul les Water 
Ul the water 
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by the Lancashire Dules Mouths, by the river Hull, by Hull itself, 
and by the Ulakem and Maryul of ancient Scythia. Eccles shows 
the bad key and worst side of Manchester, it is by Eccles, and in 
following the Mersey and Irwell, that the Malay ships brought the 
Medes or Puis and the Romans to Manchester. One can in it 
recognise the Italian, French, Arabic and Assyrian languages spoken 
by the invaders. Eccles says with . 

Ital. Ital. Ital. Arabic Assyrian Fnnch 

Ec and Ecc for Ecco Ec for Akh Ecco for Ecul Cles 
several "here" pain Eating keys 

her^, }ure^ are the keys or doors for the Eaters. Wherever any other 
Eccles are found, one can, with good reason, seek near it the presence 
of the invader, and also notice that the places are always in front of 
higher hills of which they are the doors. Pendleton shows with 

Iberian Engl. French Engl. French 

Pen die for dele and d*aile let ton 

Mountain, fold, wing, side, rib, Let thy 

occupied 
and forsaken 

that its good hill became one of great pain to the Celts, and that after 

having been abandoned by them, its wings, ailes (ele) or sides were 

occupied by the swarms of the filthy plague quoted by Asser. Salford 

shows the complaint of the Celt or Sal of the Irwell or Spelden by 

whom it is claimed. It says with 

Letter Engl, Scythian Spanish 

D for Al Sal 

You are ford hiUy salt and door 
fort 

that it is, among the hills, a- fort (a ford) and a road of the Salty Celts. 

There is no doubt that after having long been in the hands of the 

Salty Bryns, it became the stronghold of the Malays. Its name and 

the position of the " old Bailey " show that here a Castle commanded 

the river and that the 

French French 
fort Sal 
Strong filthy 

held it. Broughton speaks of the rough brow or hill of the bored 
good Gh or Jay. 

French French Engl. Engl. Engl. Engl. Engl. 
Ton bon Gh rough row Brow Bor 
Thy good Jay rough row hill Bored 
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In this name are then the steep hills which mark the ascent to 
Crumpsall and the rows caused by the attacks from Salford. In the 
red sand of Red Bank is seen how accurately our fathers named 
localities. Crumpsall shows several crumbs of Salt, several crumps, 
French Bossus, hunchbacks, or sweating Bosses or Oxen^ a rum 
comer y many calls, many hills and many pals. It was the strongest post 
of the Manchester Brigantes, and the course of the Tame, Irk, Irwell 
and Roch, Prestwich, and the long line of Moors behind its hills, 
prove the many truths spoken by this admirable word. The French 
Bryn, " brin " (mite), the Iberian Brigo (mite), and the English Crum, 
(mite), which are synonymous, were the Cimbrense and Brigantes* 
familiar words at least 1500 years before the invasion of William of 
Normandy. One can in Crumpsall see 

Hebrew Engl, Sfan. Engl, Slang Sign Jber, Engl. Iberian 
11 all sail pall ps pas up pasup 

Els or Gods all Bring Pals a call Steps Up Not to call loud 

Iber. Engl, Engl. French Iberian English 

van rump rum cur for coeur cur for cor Call 

Man Mountain rummy heart corner answer the call and 

come forth 

" Call out the rummy and hearty little men at the back of these stiff 
hills, a few steps and a * ps ' will suffice to bring all the salty pals from 
their Burrs, Burrows or Dens." In Crumpsall is the proof that the 
"many mani (little men) of Manigceastre " were intended for that 
name ; in " Ps," the sign of the Cimbrense's fertile brains, the 
response of the Moors, and the hot and rough work seen in 
Broughton, Cheetham, and even Red Bank. Cheetham suggests 
the question whether its hill and fields are called after a man 
or that man after the hill. Should it not so thoroughly back 
the meanings of the whole neighbourhood, I would not have men- 
tioned it I however find that as a true Celt, it hides its many puns 
with most innocent semblance, and that its 



Engl. 


LetUr 


Engl. 


am 


h 


cheat 


I am 


a 


cheat 



I am a Cheat, is most aptly applied to it. The " double entendre " 
of Cheetham is varied. It said to the " filthy plague " of Salford, 
Pendleton and Eccles, that up its " rump " so exposed to the cold 
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winds, the '^ Chains, Hams and Cams " would provide him with hot 
occupation. It backed the Hebrew meaning of Cham, and showed 
that it was truthfully rendered in Latin with Calidus 

Span 'Germ. Iber, Iber. Iber. 

? Cal i dus 

warm, cold and mild two 

and Calor. 

Hebrew 
Iber. Iber. Scyth. French Jber. 

?1' Ca Cal Or Cor 

Splendour 

The dog Cal Gold heat 

It opened the varied field of Celtic word making and learning sheltered 
behind Prestwich and KersaL It showed that historically and geo- 
graphically, Ham, Cham and Cham were one and the same man; 
that Ham was the well made and warm Cham, and that " eth," (1', 
el, the) was the Scythian article which has stood the onslaughts of time, 
and has to this day been preserved amongst the Cimbrense and in 
my own Pyrenean district of Oloron. It also showed the remarkable 
coincidence of the a/ the same time hot and cold Iberian Scythian 
named by the word " Cal,'* Cheetham then faithfully describes 
itself with 

Biblical Scifth. Engl. Iber. 
Ham £th heet Che. 
Ham him heat is 

At a short call, Heaton Park proves that the "heet" or heat of 
Cheetham was well meant. Up and down his brows, the active Celt 
could always keep himself warm. I have for these reasons thought 
it would be positively wrong on my part if I did not, in my descrip- 
tion of Manchester, include the exposed hills of Cheetham. Kersal, 
with its many meanings, must show that the pirate forced here the 
Sacred Retreat of Prestwich. In Kersal are seen the wreck of its 
" Asa" or Ace," the high flats of the vicinity, the brave exiled Syrians 
of Kessel and Ussau, and the old Kehn's advice to take the hills 
under our special care. Ker for Care, Sal for Anna, and Anna for 
hill. Anyone who knows the loveliness of the landscape around 
Kersal will easily understand why the Hebrew "Anna," graceful, 
should here replace the Basque "An," root of Andhia, hill and 
mountain. Kersal, then, in the speech of our fathers, says that the 
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marker of Albion particularly loved its hills, ravines^ cols, levels and 
the '* Bryns " or Crums of its Celtic population. 

Engl, Span, Bcyth, Hebrew Scyth, Span, Old French 
Ker Sal Kal Kal for Kol al asa res 

ol 
Mind Salt Lime All hill ace flat 

Cal hole 

Kersal, however, also says, " mind," " be aware " of the " Sale fort " 
or the filthy strong man of the ford of Salford ; " Mind," " Care," 
"Watch" over the Kers, Sers, Seres or Saddles who fly over the 
commons ; this no doubt referring to its Celtic horseman, and to the 
levels and easy runs the Brigantes always provided for themselves 
among their marshes and moors. Prestwich is the deep and devoted 
speech of the ever ready Spirit who was called the " Witch " of the 
" Canton^^ because *' he^^ no doubt by long and hard study, had 
acquired the Celtic *'^gift of guessing " which was neither more nor 
less than the thorough knowledge of the science of Sanskrit. 
Prest is the Iberian for ready^ and in this almost forlorn post 
of the Cimbrense, one can indeed excuse the never hurried or 
unruffled experienced Kehn's boast that the Malay always found 
him ready for the work of Broughton and Red Bank. A little 
acquaintance with the ^^ways of ancient Scythian history^* is 
required to understand who and what the " Wich, Witch and Bitch 
of Prestwich" can have been. I must be allowed the expres- 
sion that a "Scythian Bitch" was a Scythian Dog's wife, and the 
"yoked Iberian Cagna" or Bitch of the Iberian Ka, (Dog). 
Rooden Lane now shows the " Witch " to have been the " Reine " 
(Ren), " Queen " " Rousse " (roo) "Fair," of the "Road " (rood) and ' 

"Wand " (rood), of "iEneas" (En). ' 

French French English French ' 

Ren Roo Rood d'En 

wand 

Queen fair road of ^neas | 

Can this Ren or Queen have been "Bess" or Eliza Dido, whose 
career Virgil so unfortunately and awkwardly cuts short at Carthago ? 
One would indeed like to know the origin of the mysterious connec- 
tion between iEneas, Dido, Bess, Stand, Rooden Lane and Prestwich. 
Prestwich would take long to fully describe, for one finds in it the 

7 
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Gallic and Scythian Pyr, (Priest) P^re, Peer, Chief, and Father of the 
"R6s" or raised high levels between Heaton Park and Whitefield, 
and the ^^rest^^ so much wanted after the ^"^ wrestlings ^^ of Eccles, 
Pendleton, Salford, Broughton and Red Bank. At any rate, so many 
tnithfal descriptions deserve the attention of all who feel any interest 
in the past history of the country ; they should therefore be investi- 
gated. Rooden Lane, like the " Cattegat," and other similarly Punic 
names, gives the truth that any "Lane" must be seen to be a ''Road" 
or "Rood," for Rood is merely the French word "Route." In 
Rooden Lane is then the complex image that a Lane is a Road, Lan 
en Rood. In Rood also is found the "wand," rod and cudgel the 
Celt had always ready for the invader, and the cause of the curve 
of all old English and Celtic lanes which supplied many excellent 
points of observation. The " £ri Rood" at Herat, is the image that 
a river is a road, 

Ihtr, Jber, Celtic 6* French 
£ ri rood 

is river road 

Sefid Rood, on the Caspian, is the " God Speed," 

English Iter, French English 
Sef id Rood 
Safe go Road Rod and by extension " Cud " 

of the defenders of the Albury route to the North West bound exiles 
who had been lucky enough to escape from the clutches of the 
Medes. Holy Rood, in Scotland, is the Celtic road to the ".fl^?/j," 
Holes, lakes and high springs of the uplands. Rooden Lane is 
simply a differendy worded image of £ri Rood, Se6d Rood and Holy 
Rood, and gives the Iberian, French and English truths, 

English French French English Iberian 
Rood for Route en Lane for Lano. 
Road in Lane 

Prestwich is also the proof and witness of the Celtic league which 

stuck to its members as the pitch of its name, the same example being 

often found upon the maps. 

Iher, Engh Iber, 

Prestwich, w Pitch prest 

The pitch ready 

Was this pitch held ready for the pirates and the origin of the stupid 
Roman tale that the Celts burnt their prisoners in huge baskets, and 
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that they made up the required numbers with innocent persons? Were 

the Malay and Roman prisoners executed on the Prestvirich hills, and 

in front of their dens of Salford and Pendleton ? I can only say that 

one can see that only one part of the Roman story is true, for 

the Cimbrense had too much Wit to be guilty of the brainless outrage 

of tying upon the same pyre a spotless victim and a fiend like the 

pirate. Molyneux Brow is the proof that in Thibet, our ancestors 

placed their com mills on the edge of their high hills and upon the 

oily but strong streams of their deep valleys. At any rate, this 

interpretation perfectly suits Molyneux Brow, which shows the 

presence of the pirate, and speaks of the row or noise made by fiour 

mills when at work. 

Engi. Engl, Fren. Scyth, Iber, Engl. 'Span, Iber. Fren. Iber. and Fren. 

row brow eux lin oly ol molin moly mol mo for mu 

row brow they L'in oil hole mill grind soft soft 

Thibet 

At Molyneux must be sought the traditional mills of all the Celts. 

I have said that Bess may refer to Dido whose name was Eliza. 

Stands speaks of the good hills seen with the Basque Andhia, hill, 

and of the firm stand made upon them by the Witch's friends. 

Unsworth shows that it is situated by the edge of deep pits and 

oozing waters, also that it was held by the brained Brigantes ; this 

being seen with its own Moss, Bowles, Rhodes, and the course of the 

Whittle. The Whittle must speak of several wee (English, whi) 

currents (Iberian, itt) betwixt side hills (Scythian letters " h 1," side, 

French). Rhodes must refer to its head spring (Ros, Basque), and 

roads (English), and Unsworth describe its situation in 

French Iber, Engl, Scyth. Scyth, 

th wor swor Us Un. 

river Man 

You are Side sword Ouse Un 

Haggate shows one of the most dreaded passages of the Brigantes, 
who must have well earned here their name of ^^ Brigands^* for the 
terrible account they gave of the invaders. This Celtic gate must 
have been held by a most agile and vigorous " Hag " whose purpose 
was as unbending as the Oaks amongst which '^ he" or "she" dwelt. 
Every name in the vicinity of Haggate indicates that the country 
must have been an immense forest: Celtic gates were held by Celtic 
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Gats or Cats, and every British "gate" invariably discloses even now^ 
the presence of a Scythian and Iberian Cat or Gat Such names as 
Mumps, Black Lane, Hunts' Clough, Boarshaw, Three Pits Bridge, 
Heber, Slattock, Thorpe, High Gate, Buersill Hill, Great Gates, 
Cowlishaw, etc., reveal the boldness of the pirate, speak of the 
intense terror the Hag and Cat of Haggate inspired in him, and show 
that the Rock of Rochdale kept here some of his most diligent 
watchers. Royton indicates with 

French French 
ton Roy 
Thy King 

the presence of one of the Rois or Kings of the Nors and high 
springs of Orkhon and Murui. So exact is the varied meaning of 
Phoenician geography, that Royton says in a mixture of Basque, 
Iberian and French, that from its district springs forth the stream 
which goes towards Haggate, Middleton and Rochdale ; that being 
seen with 

French Iberian Basque 

Ton it Ro 

Thy water current head 

Royton even, with the Portuguese pronunciation of Rua (street) 
for Roy (King), shows that it is the street of the country. 
The examination of the map will prove this truth. Oldham speaks 
a thorough Scythian, Syrian and Hebrew tale; for "dham old," 
merely shows the old Persian Kehn or priest, and the Hebrew 
" Kiddem," first in dignity, who pronounced condemnation against 
oflenders. It is impossible not to see that the " Dem " of the 
Arabic Kedem and Hebrew Kiddem is, in Oldham, the Arabic 
Dem and Hebrew Dam (blood), and even the Hebrew and Arabic 
" Hem " (them), which shows the popular acclamation with which 
the Celtic Elder sentenced to death the men thieves of Rome and 
Media for their innumerable murders. Nowhere was this punishment 
more deserved by them than in the district of Oldham. At Oldham 
was the Scythian Auchatae or man of the lakes (ols), and the Syrian 
Poet and Genius who wrote his Odes in his retreats near the lakes. 
Oldham must almost exclusively give Syrian references. Its Dham 
(dam) must hide the Frankish Dame (lady), its holes (ols), the 
Scythic " Oe " (oie), goose ; its " L dh," the Syrian loads of ladies and 
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lads ; the whole neighbourhood being entirely the reproduction of the 
upper parts of Thibet Oldham is then the dam hole of the British 
Brigantes. Haggate must be one of the few gates to the Central and 
important position of Oldham. Hey, Greenacres and Lees, are, among 
the grasses, the Iberian call and signal at the approach of an enemy. 
Roundthorn must be Oldham's pet door. The dykes and waters of 
Hodwick, HoUinwood, Moss Grove, Marlane fold, Moston and Fox 
must say that Oldham is virtually safe from the South and West sides. 
As one can see, our ancestors have not only described their lands 
most accurately upon their maps, but they have also shown how each 
great strategical centre should be defended. Staleybridge refers to 
the *' Brig Ant " it is, in Herodotus, easy to recognise as the Brigae 
Ants of Thibet who were raided upon for their gold by the Kirfgs of 
Persia's Sacae. At Staleybridge, as on all other exposed points, the 
Kens placed the tall and book loving Lions whose first home had 
been on the Slopes of the Mountains of Peling and Kuenlun. It is 
easy to recognise here that the Arabic Lions or Leis of Staleybridge 
are the tall, learned and liege "Lei" who implicitly trusted and 
obeyed their old Gallic instructors. In Staleybridge is then the tall, 
proud and stately " Gan " who covered the line of the Mersey and 
Tame between Glossop and Stockport. The merry country of the 
British " Brit Gan," his daring courage, and the tall hills of the neigh- 
bourhood are placed in the name of Staleybridge. The River Tame 
is here the Tame or quiet though " head " water of the Manchourian, 
Basque, Breton, Hebrew and Spanish Scythian Amo or father and 
master of Staleybridge. The Tame's commanding position is 
seen in its connection with the high hills of Derbyshire, and he 
who is master of its waters commands the whole country. There- 
fore here again, the English Tame covers the Scythian "T'ame" 
and " Amo ; " // is the latter that is meant by the former ^ and 
those who are not acquainted with the languages and history of 
Scythia cannot explain this nor indeed any other part of Great Britain^ 
and must invariably give false and misguiding explanations, Dukin- 
field qualifies Ashton and Stalybridge ; for, if on the German Ocean, 
the Wash speaks of the Bosh and of the Oo' Osh or daring Bel Parthi 
of Scythia, Ashton must refer to the good Os or Oson, and to the 
very Os and Aus of Alatau, Ussau and Ordoos. Dukinfield shows 
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then the Kin Duck of the province of Cam or the King of the 
Kinsha and mild or Iberian '^du" (doux) Cam. Dukinfield has 
been, no matter what it is now^ the field or Iberian Cam and the 
keen water of kind and mild kingly Cam. Of course it is hilly, this 
being seen in '* fitld^ In and Uk " and the comparison with the 
Kinsha, Cam and Us in Thibet. Hyde and Guide Bridge conceal 
the presence of the "guiding Gui" or Celtic Kehn who, as Hyde 
indicates with its interpretation of " Skin " was the king of the kingly 
Esks. One can suggest here whether Hyde does not represent the very 
course of the Tame in this district, with the shape of the Greek letters 
iS and IT (** i^and "//"), which are the Scythian words for ^^go." It 
should be remembered that before the arrival of the Romans in 
Britain, the Britons made use of the Greek alphabet, and that they 
were acquainted with every secret of the science of language. As the 
Dons were both " Hid " (concealed) and " it " (Iberian, exiled), one 
can, with their names alone, see how ancient is the origin of Hyde 
and Guide Bridge ; the latter showing even the " Gu " (good) ** id " 
(current) or best part of the Tame, and a safe road to the marshes 
which covered Oldham, Manchester and the Druidical great centre 
of Prestwich. Guide Bridge is then a commanding if an humble 
position in the map, and a skilful arrangement of bogs and the reten- 
tion of the position would render impossible the advance of an enemy 
northward. It must not be supposed that I advocate the formation 
of new bogs, yet, I think it injudicious to intempestively attempt the 
removal of the existing ones, for the reason that it is not prudent 
to suddenly stop a sore or tumour which upon the attempt wDl surely 
burst out somewhere else. Bogs should be studied from the higher 
springs of the land, the water currents should be examined down- 
wards, and the courses of the bogs traced; springs have, / believe, 
been purposely stopped and have burst forth elsewhere ; hence the 
impossibility of even wading through certain districts. Having long 
studied this question, I feel certam that the bogs made by our 
ancestors created no fevers, and that issues were always managed, 
somewhere for the waters ; the Celts being far too clever and prac- 
tical to raise to themselves any unnecessary nuisance. The pestilential 
marshes of this world have, I speak advisedly and confidently, been 
the stupid and malicious productions of the Romans, Malays and 
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Medes. A course of Scythian history will show that. If those who 
have ignorantly undertaken to cure the bog nuisance had only under- 
stood their origin, aim and utility ; they would gladly have borne with 
them and regulated them ; for they were intended to be in times of 
invasive war the security, hope and salvation of the country. With 
Aspinall rises the suggestion how long that name has been upon the 
map of Britain, for, if it is an old one, we have undoubtedly here the 
Scythian Arimaspi mentioned by Herodotus, the.Aspisii of ancient 
Scythia-Cis-Imaum (Siberia) and Gandarian Parthia (Afghanistan), 
the Elamite Choaspes of Susianah, and the Aspeese or Baretous 
Aspois of Pyrenean Beam, in whom the bravery of all the Aspi was 
specially acknowledged by the whole of the Iberian States from the 
Atlantic to the Mediterranean. One need not be surprised to see 
Aspinall at the right elbow of the " Gui " of Guide Bridge, as the 
Aspi everywhere claimed and obtained the post of danger. It was no 
doubt granted to them in remembrance of their ancestors' devoted 
services in Asia. Aspinall shows that ''pins" or swords were the 
Aspi's customary arms, while their presence by Reddish indicates that 
they always undertook to repel the raider, whether he came under 
the name of "filthy plague" (Malay), Mede, Roman or Dane. 
Reddish here speaks of the sanguinary warfare of the raider who ever 
used his Medish word " Di " (Die), to which the ever-punning Aspi 
replied with his "pins" or "foils." One can see by these descriptions 
how singularly inaccurate are our histories from which these details 
have been obliterated. Stockport suggests that, at one time, a system 
of locks and lakes has connected it with the Mersey, the Dee and even 
the Severn. The study of the maps and localities of Lancashire, Che- 
shire and Shropshire will confirm the surmise, the presence of the old 
well-known Scythian Shallow Seas or lakes being always detected by 
their clayish soil and the unreclaimed and boggy state of many parts of 
their neighbourhood. The course of these lakes which I shall call 
Nors, after their Asiatic names, is one which, without being literally 
unhealthy, is certainly deficient of the invigorating nature of the 
bracing air of the hills. The name of Stockport then suggests the 
presence of a port ; and, as a port is a mouth, whether on the sea 
shore or in a mountain pass, Stockport has then been the mouth of a 
Nor and a passage between the hills. Heaton Norris, Lee gate, 
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Barlow Moor, Owler Nook, Hill gate, Northenden, Chorlton, 
Baguley, Morley, Knutsford, Lostock, North wich, River Weaver, 
Delamere, Tarvin, Barrow, Stocks, Backford, Stanlow Point and the 
vicinity of the Dee, cause one to reflect whether our ancestors, who 
have been described to us as unlearned and painted savages, were not, 
on the contrary, superior to us in their works of utility and specially in 
the unobstructiveness of their science. It will perhaps astonish the 
promoters of our present brilliant engineering undertakings, if it is 
found that they could not more usefully serve their fellow men than 
by following in the wake of the Phoenicians whose works will now 
be recognised everywhere. Does Northenden suggest a nest of 
Northern Nors ? Baguley, a ford ? Morley, a sea ? Knutsford, a 
passage amongst tiny lakes ? Lostock, a succession of water 
locks or lakes ? North wich, the hidden Witch of the Northern 
Nor? the river Weaver, a Hebrew passage through small lakes 
(Wea, for wee ; ber, Hebrew for well), which were woven one 
to the other ? Tarvin (Tar, our ancient Asiatic home ; vin, 
for Win), the ultimate triumph of the lakes or Tarns of Tar ? Stocks, 
the presence of special locks (lakes) imitated from similar ones in 
the East ? Stanlow, the Celtic port and water on the Mersey which in 
following the hills communicated with the inland ports ? Does Flixton 
wear the mourning of the unfortunate or **/«/Jr//«" (Italian) and 
fleeced Brits who fell Here under the axe of the invaders ? I think 
so. Cudishead shows a name which in Britain is as old as the presence 
of its ancient Syrian population. " C«^/," which is the Iberian and 
French for Elbow ^ must refer to the Elbow or Curve made here by 
the Mersey ; Elbow, in its turn, referring to the Godly Hebrew Bent 
Beau and Scythian Archer, "^/," ''the" and ''bow,'' "arc" of 
Thibet. Cud shows next the Scythian and Babylonian weaver's 
" Cout " or measuring stick the Pyrenean Bearnese has preserved for 
the Cimbrense of Cudishead and the son of the Cheshire weaver of 
Wheelock, Elton, Cledford, Glebe, Moulton, Little Leigh, Acton and 
Weston. Cud has many meanings, and, amongst its bearings, is the 
important truth that it discloses the Hebrew Kud of Albion who must 
be the pure and good Solemi of the lakes, wells and well cultivated 
wheat fields near Jenisalem and the Dead Sea (Asphaltic Lake). 
" 'dishead tells us in clever Punic that it is Iberian, Scythian, Hebrew, 
nch and English, and that a " head " is a " Kud " or a Curve. 
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English French French Iber, 
Head dis Cud or Weaver's 

rood 
Head says Elbow stick 

It also says in the mysterious language of the Assyrian inscriptions 
that ** heads were *broken " by the Assyrian Mede, Cu, Dicu, long 
necked decked Duke, who is no other than the cuirassed soldier of 
the Medes and Romans. 

Scythian 

English Engl, <S« Assyr, Assyr, <&• Iberian Mede and French 

Head di dicu Cud Cu 

Head die Slain Stick of the man called Cu 

There is no doubt that the reference of ihe word "head" is here 
most extensive and that it applies to many breakages. I now leave 
to Etymologists to explain the meaning of Cudishead in a different 
manner to mine and to assign their own epoch to the introduction in 
Britain of the Eastern languages seen in that remarkable name. Chat 
Moss and Barton Moss should induce the Philologist and Historian 
to consider their origin, meaning and history. One cannot under- 
stand the inconceivable blindness of the searchers of past records 
who ignore the very rudiments of the theory of science, and who 
attempt to look at the geography of countries with a comparative 
ignorance of languages. It is even certain that often the very one the 
chance of birth has given them escapes their comprehension, which 
could only be fully obtained by a comparison with the primary 
language and the share of history which belongs to itself. Chat 
Moss and Barton Moss, at the door of Manchester, Mancenion, 
Manigceastre, Manduessum, and by the side of Cudishead, Irlam, 
Flixton, Eccles, Pendleton, the Irwell and Worsley, should wake 
people up from their incomprehensible torpor ; for, they complete in 
their Scythian monosyllables, the chain of evidence which connects 
their " Men Stars " (astre), whether Cimbrense or Brigante, with the 
Ant of the Bri of Kansu in Ordoos, with Jan the Padaean Miller, 
bran saver and chaffing and merry Cimmerian ; with the rivers San 
Po (Sen) and 3o (Bell Well, Irwell) of Thibet, and with the Auchatae, 
Ducks and 

French French 

Au chatae 
eau 

water Cats 
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water cats of Herodotus who places these Cat-dogs upon the Sky or 
mountain tops of Scythia which correspond to our first Iberian, 
French and English home of Chaetae Achasa. 

French Iber, Hebr. Engl, Fren, French and Iberian 

Ta chasa cha Ach tae chaet * 

Gent water 

and and 

that home Lord pain thy Cat dog 

Chat Moss and Barton Moss, through the old history of Beam, tell 
students that a "Moss" is a "Gent" or "Squire," and that the 
distinction came West from Nineveh and Thibet. The honorific 
title of the old " elec/^ heads " of Beam was " Mossen " and had 
a close alliance with the " Mosul " (? TMosu) of the Sen of Aturia 
by the Euphrates, with the Franco-Syrian Monsieur (mon, man ; Sieur, 
eu Sir and Scieur), and with Messire (Mes Sire) which must have the 
origin of the Scythian Syria of Aral. Chat is a Cat, Moss is a Gent, 
and Barton is a wall and a Baron, as all the Bars of Asia will prove. 
The Cimbrense then, in wasting the whole country from the Irwell to 
Worsley, aimed by it to secure to themselves a natural fort which 
would not tempt the cupidity of their old enemy, and which would 
cover their operations. Those who are acquainted with that part 
of Lancashire and familiar with Iberian, English and French can 
at once see in Chat Moss and Barton Moss the confident speech of 
the thoughtful Celt who said to his friends : " Let us go and have a 
brotherly Chat under the " old oak " and by the well of Oik field at 
Chat Moss ; we shall there be safe, for our Cats overlook it ; should 
any vermin overrun the Moss, as they will not have brought their iron 
armour and iron covered horses, our pins will soon send them to 
their holes, lofts and crofts." Chat Moss and Barton Moss are then 
the old British fortification of the Cimbrense and Brigantes, the 
breathing place where the " Cats " could freely chat over their wrongs, 
and the irrefutable proof that the Normans did not bring the French 
language to England. Worsley shows its situation on the edge of 
lovely corn fields, lovely rivers, lovely holes or bog p'ts and springs, 
lovely hills, lovely places called Lei and lovely fairy lilies, the 
" Witch of Prestwich " being here no doubt singled out as that Lily. 
This is obtained from 
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French French Scyth, Basq, Fren, Engl, Scyih, Iber, French EngL 

Bo for wo Bors ors ros os ol Li Ley Li for Lily Lov 
Lovely Edge Gold- springs water hole Hill Ley Lily Lovely 

fields and 

reading 

These varied and true statements are proved by the bogs of Chat 
Moss and Barton Moss, the course of the Irwell, the rising of several 
good springs, the great hills of the vicinity, its own rich fields, the 
Fairy Queen of Rooden Lane, and the Leis of the neighbourhood, 
Tyldesley indicates that its hills and laws have shared the unlucky 
fate of Ti's Ten (Thibet), and that Thibet has been the first home 
and starting place of its Ley (Lee, Lea, Lees, Leigh and Law). 

Ley des II Ti \ 

Iber. Fren, Engl. Scyth, > Ley comes from the hills of Thibet 

Ley from the hills of Thi J 

f^* i?'^- t^'f: t^'^- iTheUmoitheioisTea 
Law Ten Tall Tea S 

Iber. Freti, Engl, Scvth. { Reading comes from the hills of Thibet 
Reading from hill Thi \ ^ 

The misfortunes of Thibet and Tyldesdey are only too true, and 
Eccles, Flixton, Salford, Broughton and Pendleton have informed u& 
of the name and doings of the common enemy. Chowbent is the 
compound word which only the languages of the Scythian can explain. 
In it is seen the extreme age of our most intimate phrases. Its 
" Chow " is certainly the present French endearing term " chou," 
"darling;" it is also the Iberian "chow," "stop," and even the 
Assyrian English and Scythian " shaw," for " chow," which speaks of 
the bright clothes worn by the Brigantes and Cimbrense exiles of 
Assyria, Hyrcania and Upper Asia. Bent shows the humiliated con- 
dition in Chowbent of the Hebrew "Ben, Son (? ^on), and also of the 
Iberian " Ben," wind, who at the bidding of his Ken, and upon his 
unrivalled Scythian horse, literally flew over the Moors or Bers of 
British Albania. In Punic, Ben shows the breeze of a hill top and 
the rest required by man and beast after a long pull; that is confirmed 
in the English translation of the Iberian " Chow," for Stop will, with 

Letter Eng. 
S top 

lUr. 

Thoa art summit 
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thou art the top, give the hill required by the breeze of Ben ; Chow- 
bent must then be upon a hill top. Hindley and Pickley speak of the 
lawful Peaks and Pikes (axes) of the '* picked " and tattoed but not 
painted Celtic Picts. Hindley shows that it followed the laws and 
custonas of "Ind" or Thibet; say, that its ''Lees'* or Leighs readznd 
carried their learning behind. Is it meant here that the Scythic red 
ribbons given as distinctions to the best Scholars were by them worn 
in the hair and behind the head? This is yet a Chinese mark of 
honour. The high ground of these two places is seen in the Pic or 
Peak of Pickley, and the " Hind " or " Hump " of Hindley. It must 
be understood that my descriptions are purposely shortened ; for, if I 
were to describe all I see in each name, this work of about 40 pages 
would not be complete with 400. The Basque and Iberian meaning 
of Atherton are seen with 

Basque French Iber. Iber, Basque 

on ton er her ath 

Good thine airy Iron passage 

or '' here is the good and airy iron passage of the Herr, Laird and 
Hero." The Basque stronghold of Atherton is substantiated by the 
neighbouring places, Strangeways, Hagfold and Far Atherton. Daub- 
hill and Dobbent show that in Punic Dob can be written Daub and 
reciprocally, Daubhill has, in this country, suffered as much as its 
namesakes in Asia, and its hills have been literally stewed by the 
dark Malay and red Mede; Dobbent explaining as Chowbent has 
already done that the willing and careful Iberian and Hebrew husband- 
man was verily stewed alive here. At Dobbent and Daubhill have 
been water reservoirs which communicated with the Nors at the east of 
Bolton and perhaps with Salford. Daubhill is like Istakhar or 
Persepolis, the Dai^ or dirty spot of the Jackal Pul; for, by the 
Merdoosh of Persida, the English and Iberian of Assyria have 
fastened upon the identical Pul the Iberian "tako," the French 
" tache " and the English " stain " of the destruction of the loveliest 
city of the East. Lostock, between Wigan and Bolton-le-Moors, is 
the image and truth that the careful men of the Stocks or savings, 
and of the Stock or Stick, were joined by the bond of common 
interest and the waters of their lakes and locks they naturally wished 
to preserve. In Lostock is the French and Iberian truth that water 
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seeks water, and that the head springs should uninterruptedly be 
united with the Ocean. 



French Iter. 


Iber. 


L'o S 


tock 


Water is 


feel 



is the description that "water is contact " Any breakage of this great 
and simple law will only add to the Malaria which the Puis have 
brought to the worlds which bears their name, and which will disappear 
when men will obey the dictates of nature. Every pond should there- 
fore have an issue into a stream. The Celts knew this law and acted 
up to it. What can be the meaning of Carfew? Must this word be read 
as Curfew ? Is Car the Medish Assyrian Medium which turns A into 
O, and O into U, and therefore Carfew and Corfew into Curfew ? Is 
then the " Curfew," the Medish institution which destroyed personal 
liberty, perhaps however in fear of the terrible visitations of the 
"Night Knights of Anui in Scythia" ("Chevaliers des brouillards ") 
who were from almost time immemorial, at any rate since the fall of 
Scythia^ in Asia and in Europe, the deadly opponents of all the Puis? 
Does Carfew occupy the place of an ancienli town destroyed by the 
Pirates ? Has a Celtic forest been burnt here ? Does it say that the 
Medes and Romans disliked forests, that they charred the Celtic ones, 
that their motto was 

Engl, Assyr. 
few Car 
few forests ? 

Does it defy the Medes and Romans, and point to their small 
numbers ? I think so. Everything in the neighbourhood wears the 
mournful aspect of the passage and ancient presence of the fiend. 
Aspul says that the " Mule " or As Pul pulled its water down ; 

Iber, Scyth, Engl. Engl, 

1 ul pul as 
The water pul ass 

Hilton is the place of a murder, the deed is told by the Basque 
" Hilcea," to kill ; killing was the cure or healing the pirates dis- 
pensed to the good long hill of Hilton. Hilton has been gored to 
the hilt Red Roch shows the raiding torch of the Red Mede ; this 
Celtic retreat has been wrecked by him. Standish is the Standing 
dish the pirates everywhere served to our ancestors ; no doubt that 
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bere a long and fierce struggle took place upon the high hills seen 
with the Basque " Andhia," mountain ; for " Fir Tree " says that the 
forest was burnt ; the defenders of Standish must have died fighting. 

Engl. Enfrl, Engl, Engl, French Engl, Basque Engl, Engl, Engl, 
Tree fir dish Stand se di andi Stand Red Rock 
Tree fire dish Stand it is death the hill Stood burnt rock 

Blackfod shows the lying reports of " Black Men." I have long ago 
•discovered the meaning of this statement which Mancenion backs up 
with, 

Engl. Scythian French 
Man Cen nion 
Man Sen deny 

■** We, men of the Sen, deny." What can this emphatic speech refer 
to if not to the libels seen by 

Iber. French Engl, 

d £o Black 

The false Black 

** the Black is false " ? Blackfod next speaks of a " duty " spoken 
by the French " faut," the Bearnese " Caw," and the English " must" 
Is that duty the one of unveiling the black man's calumnies ? Black- 
fod again in its mocking Scythic humour, says that it had an ode and 
a foot for its 

Scyth, Engl, Engl, Engl, Scyth, 

Bods the Coughs, cocks Lakes and Bols 
Marriages Coughs locks Lakes Lakes; 

this describing most faithfully the customs of every past and present 
Celt Horwich is the self-congratulation of the Iberian and Celtic 
woman who says she is glad to be " hors," dehors, or " otd of the 
dutches*^ of the Pirates. Here began the real Pictish land of the 
Celts which from this spot extended in a free course to the extreme 
north of Britain. Horwich was like Prestwich, the advanced 
post where the " Witch " was always " out and ready " for the PuL 
What can " The Brettons " tell us ? Do they refer to the Celtic 
" Bretwalda " and to the times when the Cimbrense were simply 
" Bretons " and even " Baretons " like their brethren the Armorican 
Bretons and Pyrenean Aspi ? Can we see here that Bareton, Breton, 
Bretton, and Briton are names which come from the Bri, Br6 and 
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Pr6 of Orkhon and Ordoos whence started the first Parthe, who in a 
different Scythian dialect is called Barthe, and must be the hard 
pressed Issedon whose removal is mentioned by Herodotus? One must 
indeed at " the Brettons " see the " Ep6e," pin or foil of the " Bretteur " 
of Aspinall and of the Araxes, also the corn lands along the side hills 
of the Yarrow. One can even guess that these hills are long and 
like the " Aretes " or ribs of a huge carcass. Limbrick refers to " the 
Brettons, and says that its " Bretteurs " were capital fellows and 
bricks and limbs. It also says that, in slang, a Brick is a Limb. Its 
"rick" shows a corn country, its '*bri," a joyous population; its 
brick, a dammed water, and its lim, some middling stiff hills. Chorley 
is the law abiding and reading Leis' golden corner among rivers, hills 
and reservoirs. It is the proof that long before the Romans visited 
Britain, many corn fields were in it cultivated by our ancestors. 

Ibir. Engl, Frtnch Jber, French Itah Heh, English French 

Ley ol or chor c8 sey col 

L.aw Water Gold Comer, it is, it is^ all, call. neck 
hole 

Heapy is the land of ^^ heaps of Pys or Jupiter's friends and 
follawers^^ of Apy (? oxen), and of the Pys* hippish calls ( hip !) 
It has been the scene of almost endless strife. Its heaps are 
now grazing lands though one can see in them the traces of 
the great forest which was the Safe Ark of its Antlez, Bow 
men and Angels. Anglezark Moor tells "les Anglais," Angles 
or English to listen to the truthful story spoken by this bulwark 
of Celtic independence. It calls out, unless people are bent upon 
being blind and deaf^ " Angles, ark for hark, English, listen ; 
Angles Ark Angles, people of the arc or bow, listen to the Augels 
of these angle and arc shaped hills." High BuUough says that 
as sure as " water boils," "L'eau bout," " Bu lough," this place is and 
has been the loge (home) and good water of the ancient CitnLrense, 
and a page of their historical geography. Does High Bullough refer 
then to foaming waters, to its bulls and to those of the Euphrates 
who came to live upon its banks? Others must reply to these 
remarks. The Roddleworth shows a river whose golden bords, 
banks, sides or " ailes " (ele) were visited by the imp of many rods ; 
this being seen with 
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French 
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Its Black Brook says that the lovely stream has been torn up and 
defiled by the black pirate whose presence is further seen at " White 
Coppice," which shows its white " pics," pikes or peaks, and " ikes " or 
" dams," and also its white " Coppings," pikes or " piques ; " these 
"Coppins" being the "Cobs" of Kobdo in Scythia. CoppuU 
describes itself as a Corner and a neck passage among waters. I 
should say that here are some of the stinking and unhealthy marshes 
of the Malays. Coppull has been the Spider's hole and corner. 
£very hill and recess round Coppull must then be an accusation 
agamst Pul. For my own part, I see the proofs of his black deeds at 
Buxbury, Farnworth, Standish, Ellerbeck, Castle Hiltock, Osmond, 
North Blaincough, Cowmoss, Welch Whittle, Clayton Gate, Burgh, 
Whittle Green, Keskin Fields, S.ddels, and Tunley Moss. The 
historical records of Coppull show that the Puis have broken the 
hearts of the " Cops " of the " Uls " of the world ; that being seen in 

Jher. Iber,&Fren, Scyth. Assyrian Engl, Engl, Scythian Iber, Iber, 
1 11 UU ppull pul opp copp Co Coll for CuU 

broke 
The hills water the Puis pulled hope Coppings heart valleys, 

ruined opening kyles and 

passages 

Every word of this summary is true. Douglas and Parbold speak of 
the quiet Bole and Glass seen in the oozing river Douglas. Here is 
found the old Scythian, Asiatic and Iberian habit to call rivers by the 
names of their chief towns ; the same thing being the case with the 
Roch which is called from the dale and " Syrian roche " (rock) of 
Kochdale. Historically, Parbold proclaims the intrepidity of the 
'* bold Parthe " who most certainly has been the father of all the Pars 
and Parrs of the West, while Douglas shows the chivalrous and mild 
tall Ace Gal, whose first home in Asia has been by the Aces of the 
Arianas, and at Lassa. Wigan is the big hill of the ''wi^ed," 
"winged" big "Scythian Bee" caUed "Jan," "Jean" and "Jon" 
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(John). Cathurst qualifies the chivahous and honeyed knights of 
Douglas and Parbold, also the Scythian Bees of Wigan ; it calls them 
the vigilant Cats of the Us (ooze), Ur (torrent) or slow and roaring 
rivers, and ^ur for Air (towns) of the lands behind Douglas, Appley, 
Cathurst and Wigan. Cathurst describes itself as the good 
"watching dog and cat" at the confluent of two rivers, the first 
of which, with " Us," shows the mild Douglas, and the second with 
"Ur," the torrent from OrrelL Up-Holland must be the shout of 
triumph of those who certainly added the " Upsilon " to the Greek 
alphabet. U/f is the old Scythian, Iberian and Pyrenean cry of 
triumph, and a signal contrast to the Gothic Aip; the only difference 
between the two being that the " u " of one has become the " i " or 
"ee" of the other. Up-Holland is then the assurance of the Bareton, 
Breton and Brit (Bright) Cimbrense of Manigceastre, Broughton 
(rough huge (ug) Brhton or Breton), the Brettons, Anglezark, Chorley, 
Orrell, Wigan and Rochdale, that they will " up " and firmly defend 
their good name, lands and bogs against all comers. The topograhic 
truth of Up-Holland is proved by the numerous high or up springs 
and holes amongst the " Corny " hills of OrrelL Does Orrell City 
prove that we have here the Scythian, Scythe or " Ci^** of the hill 
Cities of the Ors of Ordoos, Orkhon, Bolor, Amoor, Khorsum, etc, 
the God of Di and the brother of the refined Thibetan Celt of 
Diospolis? Does Orrell speak with 

Ider, Scyth, French 

11 re Or 
The level Or 
from ra 

of its high levels and hills, of its golden situation, and of the wealth 
its " Urs " or torrents can spread over the whole country ? Does it, 
with 

Iber. Italian 

11 re 
The King 

refer to the King of Royton and to the general Scythian Kingly Brit 

of Britain ? Does Orrell show that our ancestors converted Ar into 

Or and also Ur into Or ? Do Norley Orrell, Farmoor, Lamberhead, 

Akhhurst, Cathurst, Appley, Parbold and Douglas prove, with their 

names, their indubitable Scythian and Erythraean (Persic Gulf) origin? 
8 
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Does Norley, with its " ol " or hole, show that the words " Nor," " a 
lake, and a Spanish well," Nord and North, are derived from the 
*^round^^ lakes of Scythia called Nors\ that Norway is simply the 
"way to the Home Nors" of the Scythian, and that every western Nor 
has that origin ? Who can doubt it ? An egotistic and superficial 
world may look with indifference at the flood of information disclosed 
by Phoenician geography. In spite of this indifference, the same 
knowledge which once made this world so happy, will again be 
diffused among the Celtic Sons of the old Kins, and will again give 
this world happiness, sound learning and every reasonable comfort ; 
this time, let us hope, never again to be taken from it Carswood is 
the proof that the Druids and other Celtic Kens were well acquainted 
with the languages of the Puis. Carswood, which the Celtic describes 
as the " Ka," or "dog" named "Wood," or "Bois," and the BelBudi 
from the towns of Elam Karoon and Kara, is however by the 
inversion of Car into Cor, truly the Comer place, city and forest 
between the head places of the waters of Mullingford Brook, of the 
Leyland, Senel, Billinge, Pike Brow and Maggets Nook. The 
simplest change of pronunciation reveals in Carswood the Iberian 
Cor or Corner, and even the Assyrian Kharsanu^ forest, which the 
cuneiform inscriptions assign to the Medish pirate's slang. In 
Carswood, the learned Druid teaches us to recognise that the 
Hyrcanian "Wood" was the Medo-Assyrian "Cars," and that 
therefore Wood and Cars are synonymous ; that through MuUinford 
and Maggets, Kharsanu unveils the false Mulling and Maggish 
Saint of Khar, and the fact that the Karas of Kobdo and South 
Thibet were once densely wooded. Those woods have been burnt 
or cut down by the Assyrian Karadu or warrior. At Carswood 
is the proof that the Malays and Medes must have appeared 
amongst the Cimbrense long before Caesar's time. Then, topo- 
graphically Carswood is the old British city of the Cimbrense 
situated among the woods and heads of the Uplands between 
Wigan and Warrington. Amongst its stone heaps, if the stones 
Jiave not even been carried away^ one should yet be able fo 
recognise the ruins of an old Celtic City. A look upon the 
map at the Celtic road from Rochdale to Birkenhead, Bidston and 
Hoylake, through Bury, Bolton, Lostock, Wigan, Bryn, Up-HoUaud, 
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Billinge, Prescot, Rainhill, Frenchfields, Sankey, Shellgreen, Widnes, 
1R.uncorn, Helsh, and Capenhurti will disclose that our supposedly 
vulgar Slang was the very salt of Punic ^ and that in Carswood is the 
comer where the Puis were often slily led, codded or allured to \ it 
was indeed another Crumpsall, and the " Woo-Woo-Woo " of its horns 
^nd dogs must, in an incredibly short time, have brought to it the 
Cats of Chat Moss, of Cathurst, those of the Moors behind Bolton, 
and the Vest wearers of the left bank of the Mersey. In returning 
to the craigs of Anglezark, we shall find that the course of the Jarrow 
will show the " Jars " and " rows " of its hotly disputed fertile hilly 
fields; that being seen in the shape of a "Jar," in the word "row" and 
by a comparison with all the other " Ars " of the world Upon the 
Jarrow is yet the raw wound inflicted by Pul; for its solitary hills 
vainly call for their loved, learned, industrious, thoughtful and 
patriotic Cimbrenses ; this being told by Brinscall which says in its 
mixture of Hebrew, Arabic, English, Scythian, Syrian, and French, 
that its rivers, hills and ravines (slang) " Ball^*^ Bawl and Call for 
^heir Brins and Cimbrenses. 

11 all Call Brins 

Iher, Engl, Engl, French 

The all call Brins 
hUls 
and 

sides Heb, English 

all Mite 

French 



•> •• 



„ narrow ,, 



passage 
Brinscall discloses its neck passages through narrow hills with " Call,' 
the edging of its situation with " Brine," a country of hills with Call, 
the good soil of those hills with " Bri,*' the ancient Cals of Orkhon 
and the periodical calls or attacks of the Malays, Medes and 
Romans with " Call," and the ancient Cimbrense with Brins. The 
£al Cal has called and torn Briscall up, and also its £sk of In and 

Bri 

Scyth. 

Jber, Engl. Scyth, ScytK Scyth. French Assyrian 

11 call sc In Bri Bris Bal 

The Cal £sk Thibet Kansu broke Bal 

call upj Man 
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This Bal Cal\!& no other than the Medewho set himself up at Babylon 
a golden statue he, after himself, named Bel. Bolton-le-Moors or le 
Moaroos must be so called for declaring that the Iberian " Mourou '* 
or Brun Moore (Maure) Parthe thought no disgrace to " Bolt," say,, 
to retreat before too strong an enemy. Bolton is the prudent speech 
of the punning Celt who, with 

Basque English 
on Bolt 

Good Bolt 
French 
one or we 

means there is a French Tape (blow) in his bolt ; for he only bolted 

before the cuirassed Malays, Medes and Romans, in the hope that 

they would pursue him and break their ranks, when his pins, foils and 

bolts would have a fair chance of play. There is no doubt that Bolton 

refers to the Bolt, " Bung " or " Burun " of Thibet, where we find 

the Nor or Bol, Bot, Bo, Bon and Neri Moor, or the old Scythian 

relations of Bolton le Moors. It is by his Scythian Nors the 

"Parti" or Parthi first found that "bolting" was wise. Bolton 

le Moors must be the Bolt or Bung of the *^Buts" Boles, Nors,. 

Dams, Dikes and Reservoirs of the whole country round. The 

name in fact clearly declares it. Bolton is what it says of itself,. 

that is, a good or bon Bolt of the Bols (Boles and Bots, Buts 

and Butts) or Waters of the country; it also proves that Bol,. 

Bot, But and Water are synonymous. The ^^ necessity'^ of the 

Boles and Butts of Bolton is proved by the large number of 

Nors, pit holes and reservoirs of its moors. Daub hill, Lostock, 

Marsh Fold, Halliwell on one side. Chat Moss on the other, 

and the course of the river Tonge, along which the Briton could 

race at leisure, show that the "bolting of Bolton" was duly 

arranged, and that it refers to the Celt and Scythian of Parbold, 

Ouzel, Wallsuches, Birkenshaw, Toye, Parr, Cadshaw, Old Lyons, 

Boltons, Aushaw, Hogdowe, Sough, Hareclough, Musbury, etc. 

Thicketford speaks of a Celtic ford under the cover of a thicket, and 

specially says that in Punic Geography, " an Ic " and " a dyke " are 

fords. We must then read here, 

French Scyth, Iber, Engl, 

Th ic Ket ford 

Thou art Dyke it is ford 
and this 



Iber. 


Engl, & Iber, 


Shaw 


rad 


hush 


a rat 
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This dyke is a ford Bradshaw describes some listening by the 

water side, for fear the pirate might have ventured so far under the 

<:over of high embanked rivers. Shaw is without any doubt placed 

here as the Iberian " chow," hush, listen, stop, and the Scythian and 

French, 

Frm, Fren, 

Sh au for eau 

it is water 

this is water. 

Bradshaw then shows some rustling among tree leaves, some water 

and the suspicion of the presence of a thieving rat. 

Iber, 

Ba 

goes 

" Hush, a rat is about" Harwood says that its wood once extended 
to the Oaks, Thickford, Walshaw, Woolford and Burrs. There is no 
•doubt we are here amongst the strongest points of the Moors of 
Bolton. Ainsworth shows two 6pposite hills with the French " aine " 
(ain), groin, and the Iberian " Bord " (wor), edge or side. Ainsworth 
is CLS the groin and edge of two hills. Shall I call them Brown Hill 
and Dove Bank ? It is for others to decide, for, I am only drawing 
the country from the names of its localities, and with the help of the 
languages that were used in it by those, who, perhaps 2500 years ago 
gave the names I am analysing. Bury is the old Scythian Burgh of 
the Cimbrense who can now be called Cin and Kinbrense, In Bury 
is, with " Ur," seen a strong river ; with " Bur," a town of Kats ; 
and with 

Iber. Iber, 

Bu ry 

Good river 

a good river and laughter under the protection of the fold or wold 
(ol and wod, bog and forest), say, of the Scythian lines of marshes 
and forests which saved our ancestors and exhausted their enemies. 
In Bury was played part of the " rub " or " rubber " that spoilt the 
gambling of the Medes, Malays and Romans. Woolfold shows the 
Iberian Frankish Assyrian who erected the bulls of Nineveh, 
Babylon and Persepolis. Here was his fold or wold after he left the 
Erythraean. Woolford speaks of the Assyrian-Iberian head-strong 
" Wool," Boule (to will), bull \ of the wool, fleece or wealth he brought 
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away from Asia ; of the sheep he placed upon these commons, and of 
the many bog holes he digged upon them. 

Ibtr, French Engl, Engl, Engl, French 
D fol fold wool wool wo 

The dunce fold wool Bui good 

„ ,. made good holes headstrong well 

Dunster is the terre or land of the Iberian Dons' " Sters" or coppings 
who have so foolishly impudently and ignorantly been called the 
Dunces of the earth. 

Iber, Iber, Iher, Iher, Iber, 
Ster ter Uns Dus Duns 
Coppings Earth deep Mild Dons ? (Dunce) 

Dunster claims Woolford, Burrs, Chesham and Moss Side as the 
Dun's terre or land. Burrs speaks of its golden and secure dens, its 
strong waters mnst be most suitable for Corn Mills. Its grass will 
give excellent butter. 

BcLsque Iber. Iber, 
urrs Burrs Bu 

English 
water mill stone 

gold Butter Good 

nests fine 

Burrs also speaks of hares' burrows. Chesham is an admirable 
instance of Scythian word making. I shall simply say with it, that 
it seems to inform us the only Shame the " Esh^^ Daub or Stewed 
Man of Cam is seen to have been guilty of, is the many puns with 
which he has assailed the Medes and Romans. 

Iber. Scyth, and English 
Ches Ham 

Thou art ham . 

should also tells us that Cam and Ham are historically the same 
individual; and that in Scythian history they refer to the Faralatae,. 
Budini and Budii of Herodotus. Cam has never been subdued by 
the Medes, there is no difference between him and the ParthL He 
has, behind the Kinsha and Hoang-ho, defied for ages all the efforts 
of the Medes and Malays to dislodge him from that stronghold. 
However, his brothers of the Ordoos and Bo had to leave their rich 
fields and come West. Amongst them was the Cam or Ham of 
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Chesham. No matter what Chesham is now, its rugged ground has 
been the home of the oak and chestnut, the fruit of which fed its 
swine. It is naturally a land of hams and asses. The ass is wanted 
for the uneven common, and the acorns and chestnuts for the swine. 
I do not speak of its cheese because it is seen plainly in the name. 
HejTwood is the continuation of the forest of Harwood towards 
Oldham. It is, with Hopwood, the proof that, here as elsewhere, the 
Celts relied more upon their marshes and forests for protection than 
upon the ''Chateaux," Castels and Castles which so signally failed 
them in Asia. Heywood is the rather caustic pun that the man 
called "Wood" is partial to Hey, Hay or wealth. In Heywood is the 
instance that Iberian and English have the same word for Hay and 
that they pronounce it in exactly the same manner. Hey ! is the 
Iberian calling cry one continually hears in Pyrenean Woods, and it is 
here a remnant of the ancient presence of the Iberian language in 
Great Britain. Rochdale shows the residence, amongst its charming 
rock and Dale, of the Syrian " Ed " or Head who was a very rock. 
Names with Ed and Head will in Europe be found in all the centres 
where nature has provided a protecting door. A look at a good 
map will show that no more secure spot could have been selected it\ 
England for an efficient gate than at Rochdale. Every reference 
of Rochdale is Iberian, Syrian and Scythian. Its river Roch 
is not the English word "Rock," but the Syrian and Scythian 
Roch which in French is extended as Roche. It runs amongst rocks 
with great force and is the great defence of the land. It has received 
its name from the great head rock of Rochdale. A few names taken 
above Rochdale will convince any one that its district has a Scythian, 
Syrian and Phrygian origin. Whitworth, which shows the presence 
of the handsome and witty white man from the Ors of Thibet, is 
situated by the side of a little stream which runs over and by white 
stones. It ssiys that " Wit is Worthy." 

EngL Engl, Enj>L Engl, Iber. 
Whit worth Whit hit it 
Wit worth Wit hit gone 

As one finds along the course of the Spodden the Latin word 
" Facit," and as I do not desire to have the last word in this essay, I 
invite Philologists to explain its meaning here, and to show who 
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placed it upon the map of the Cimbrense. Does Grawshaw refer to 
any Graos or Greeks of Europe or Scythia, or even to the Grau Bund 
of the Grisons in Switzerland ; to the " crowing " of the Iberian 
" Chou " of Scythia ; and to Cam, the forgeman of Bathan and the 
hero of Parthia ? Does the wise Celtic Ken confidently and affec- 
tionately say of his " Pet " that he will grow ? Does the thoughtful 
old man musingly remind the brainless Mede that as often as he will 
lay Cam's fields " rawj^ the clever, hard working, saving littie man 
will rise again, again grow and resume his old position in the world ? 
What can be the meaning of Tunnicliffe? Does it refer to the 
united Nis and Uns of the world ? Do we see in it the old Syrian 
Unni and Uni ? Is it the old Ken's call to all the Celts of the world 
to again be united even as they were in the first days ? Why do we 
find higher up Lee and Hades which say that Fairies were Lilies ? 
Lee for Lis, Lis for Lily, and Hades for Fairies. What can be the 
reference of Doghill ? Can this name mean that Kas or good dogs 
Jiealed and that Curs or bad dogs " hilcea " (Basque), killed ? Why 
has Cockhall been placed here, does it say that all here were once 
Cocks ? Does the Cock of Cockhall mean that we should also read 
Grawshaw as Shaw crows ? What is meant by Bagden ? To what 
Bag does Bagden refer, to that of the Sack of Sc)rthia, to that of the 
fold of -^neas, or to the one shown in the river Naden which is the 
Iberian for "they swam?" To this day, Asiatics cross their rivers 
by the help of inflated skin bags. Does the Spodden show the Den, 
Pod and Spot of -/Eneas ? Have we here a Philological reminis- 
cence of the San Po of Thibet which is also called Sen with Sengh 
(I am Sen) ? Has this name been repeated here with 
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Scyth, 


Scyth. 


Tier. 


Iber. 


HistoriccU, 


Sen 


San 
withS 


Po 


d 


Pod 


d>n 


Sen 


Saint 


Po 


is 


Pot 


of ^neas 



or, The Sen and San Po are the Pod and Pot of -^neas ? Does 
Bacup tell the Western Ups to return to their Bacs or fords of 
Scythia ? The only reply I can offer to these queries isj Is ts not so f 



PART III. 



Philological Researches upon the Dialects of ther 
Palatine County of Lancaster^ and their affinity 
with those of Brittany, Pyrenean Beam, Bavaria, 
Saxony, Bohemia^ Russia^ Assyria, Siberia and 
Thibet. 



HAVING just finished upon the map of the British province of 
Lancashire, a little work in which I recognise already the 
Phoenician, Assyrian or Scythian origin of no less than 102 towns, 
villages or hamlets, without finding the slightest error or con- 
fusion in the etymology of any of their names ; having dis- 
covered a striking analogy between the languages represented by the 
generality of those localities, the old dialects of the country and those 
of France ', having, for a long time, known that the ancient idioms of 
the North of England date from an epoch which is anteriol: to the 
arrival in Great Britain of the Normans and even Romans; having 
also recognised that Hebrew, Assyrian and Scythian have a most 
extraordinary affinity with French, Iberian or Patois of Southern 
France, Basque and English : I respectfully call the attention of 
Philologists to some of the Lancasterian words which have most 
struck me, and also to the Scythian philological laws I have collected 
amongst the ancient Cimbrenses' idioms ; the said laws having safely 
arrived among us after crossing some 25 centuries. 

As announced, I find that the Lancasterian-Scythian-Iberian Mare, 
a Sea, is simply the Breton Mor, which has its A turned into O by 
the rule that gives the sound of O to the A of the English words all» 
ball, call, fall, hall, mall, pall, tall and wall ; that rule being incon* 
testably Scythian, since the Acadian A, water, was derived from the 
Ind-Scythian O, which itself must verily be the present French Eau, 
pronounced O, no matter how it may be written. Among the old 
Lancasterian words following the same custom, I notice, 
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ronk, which in English becomes rank and in French rang 



rottle 


do 


do 


ratde 


do 


cr^celle 


condle 


do 


do 


candle 


do 


chandelle 


con 


do 


do 


can 


do 


bidon 


hoave 


do 


do 


half 


do 


moiti^ 


hondle 


do 


do 


handle 


do 


manche 


rotfn 


do 


do 


rat 


do 


rat 


lod 


do 


do 


lad 


do 


gar9onor 
gars 


lone 


do 


do 


lane 


do 


ruelle 


lother 


do 


do 


lather 


do 


teume 


OS 


do 


do 


as 


do 


comme 


mon 


do 


do 


man 


do 


homme 



I must, to these words, add Don which indeed is the Scythian-Hebrew 
Dan, the geographical and historical references of which are as exten- 
sive as interesting. It is now right to notice that through an apparent 
contrast, which Philology, Geography and History will explain, the 
English sound of O seems reversed in the following Lancasterian 
words. 

rank which in English becomes wrong and in French mal and tort 



far-geh 


do. 


do. 


forgive 


do. 


pardonner 


wark 


do. 


do. 


work 


do. 


travail 


dane 


do. 


do. 


down 


do. 


bas 


halliday 


do. 


do. 


holiday 


do. 


vacances 


sawfly 


do. 


do. 


sofdy 


da 


doucement 


Eawls 


do. 


do. 


owls 


do. 


hibou 



It is right to observe here that Rank certainly shows the Arabic 
Ank and Hebrew Anak, a sigh, a moan, and that it typifies the wrongs 
of the lakes or aks, rivers or anas, and hills or ans of the Rhabanae 
of Serica ; that Dane, Down, and Bas point to the Inda-Serkan Pad- 
sean who was a Don or a Lord and Gent, a Dan or a Ruler, and a 
Bas, Vas or Was Con ; for, these names are all taken from Baitalak, 
Bastan, Orkhon, Ordoos, Khankal, and the Cimes or Cones of the 
Kuenlun, Inshan and other mountains where once lived the Cim- 
merians, Issedones and Padseans whom it is to-day most easy to 
recognise. Sawfly, Softly and Doucement undoubtedly express the 



safe, quiet and gentle offing or departure of the Salts of Ussau and 
Li, (Li Saw Auf Sawf), and that it shows how much more graphi- 
cally true are its historical and geographical bearings than those of 
the word Softly. If I am permitted a digression in order to indicate 
the Scythian birth of our languages, the Basque ibaya^ a river, which 
is a most antique word, unskeins as follows : — i^ go, Iberian ; ib^ went, 
Iberian ; iba^ he went, Spanish ; ibo^ he went, Iberian ; ba^ go, 
Iberian ; baya and bayo^ go, Iberian. Hyrcanian, Gaetulian, Engha- 
dine, Irish and Pyrenean Ana and Anagh, river and water, are the 
Scythian and Iberian word Ana which describes the running of A or 
O, water, from the ans or hills. One needs not therefore be surprised 
to meet with so many Scythian and Iberian words and reminiscences 
in the Persic Gulf, Africa, Germany, Switzerland, Ireland, British 
Albania, the Pyrenees, Spain and Portugal. 

Through some analogy which deserves being traced and studied, 
the Lancasterian dialects call their lakes by the Iberian words Mare 
and MerCy which, with the German Zee, reveal the ancient Scythic and 
Celtic manner of naming a lake, the Exterior Seas having received 
the generic term of Ocean. It is requisite I should here state that 
Mare and Mere belong to the same dialects which have named the 
Celtic Cimbrenses and Brigantes of Lancashire. It is also right I 
should declare that I have a long time ago found that the Scythic 
custom which turned the Syrian Lac into the Alban-Sandic Lek or 
Lake, had, in a like way, altered among the idioms of British 
Albania, 

Berme into the English Barm and French Lev^ire 



Deme 


do. 


Dame 


do. 


Dame 


Keke 


do. 


Cake 


do. 


Gateau 


Kele 


do. 


Kale 


do. 


Fois 


Ledy 


do. 


T^ady 


do. 


Dame 


Name 


do. 


Name 


do. 


Nom 



Among these names, I have not been a little surprised to find, in 
the Bulletin of the Archaeological Society of the Department of 
Finist^re, M. E. G. Le Roux, French Vice-Consul in Manchester, 
has had the goodness to place in my hands, that the French word 
Dame which, about the year 1400, was written D^me in Brittanv 
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is verily the old Lancasterian idiom Deme. I have also found that 
Keke and Cake offer the coincidence that by changing the A of Cake 
into O, one obtains the Pyrenean word Koko which designates the 
very kind of baked bread or cake called Keke in Lancashire ; more- 
over, that, by the same rule, Name and Neme make the French word 
Nom and even that of Nome quoted in Herodotus' description of 
Egypt. These changes present therefore to us perfecdy clear and 
definite rules which simply require ascertaining and classifying; 
their existence being until now totally unknown to us. They also 
show that the time has at last come when, according to the views 
expressed by Mr. A. H. Sayce, the learned Professor of Queen's 
-College, Oxford, it will now be possible to call a congress of 
Philologists, in order to verify the first laws of the Universal 
<jrammar the Sanskrit Fathers of Scythia have bequeathed to us ; 
for these laws offer themselves to us everywhere, and prove that a 
most sure and unexpected affinity exists between the languages we 
speak and write, and those of Canaan, Hyrcania and Scythia. 

Among other words of the ancient dialects of Lancashire, I find 
that Ber, Strong, is simply the Pyrenean Ber, Strong and Vigorous. 
The French King Henry IV, who was a Bearnese, received from the 
Pyrenean Ber, a part of his tide of Vert-Gallant The words Ber 
^nd Baron have always belonged to Beam. Cant, Cheerful, is 
merely the beginning of the word Cantabria which, as everybody 
Icnows, has always been connected with Beam. Cant is the Pyrenean 
for Song and Chant, and Bria is the Spanish for Mirth and Joy. 
Both have come from the Cans of Khankal and Kansu where we 
must place the original Phrygians and Brigae who represent so 
well the Free (Fri, Frea, Free Friai), Merry and Saving (Bri gae, 
Brigos, Brits and Brigantes) Cimbrense of Albanian Britain. These 
tmathematically constmcted locutions must rest upon tmthful bases, or 
they would not have stood and defied the onslaughts of time and the 
bitter and incessant persecutions of those who swore to sweep 
Scythian leaming and institutions from our universe. Cantabria 
presents the idea that Bria is Cant and that the two words are 
synonymous. The same idea and construction is seen in Cattegat, 
with Cat, te Gat ; Cat, Thou art a Gat ; in Maslacq, with Mas Lacq ; 
Sea is Lake; in Loweswater, with Low s water, Lowe is water; 
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in Murui, with Muru Rui, Dark Red (cherry hue) is Red ; in Mergui, 
with Mer Gui ; A Mer (Mayor) is a Gui ; in Kengui, with Ken Gui ; 
a Ken is a Gtii ; in Donas, with Don As ; a Don is an Ass or Ace ; 
and in Khotan, with Khot An ; a Khot (hill) is an An. It is not 
perhaps out of place to mention that Khotan has, for some mournful 
cause, received the additional name of ILCHI which must tell us 
that Khotan is an « 111 Key" (II Chi) and a « Wicked Chi" (II Chi). 
A glance at the map of Tartary will show it is but too true that 
Khotan is the bad and weak key of the country, and its proximity to 
Karakorum, with the remembrance of the raids of Darius' Indians 
upon the poor Ants of Scythia, cause us to surmise that the numerous 
constructions put upon Ilchi, have been made with good grounds 
since history and geography support every one of them. Returning to 
the examination of Lancasterian words, Guzzet is the Pyrenean 
and French (jousset. Owzel, Blackbird (French Merle), must be the 
Iberian bird which, according to their particular dialects, the Gascons 
and Beamese term Ouzet and Owzel (a bird). It is only right to show 
here that Owzel is the consistent word of the Iberian and British 
(Bri ti Bish), Scythian Cimbrense, and that it most naturally con- 
nects the Bryns of Lancashire, those of Ussau in ancient Thibet, 
and the world-famed Ham Curers of Beam. Owzel cannot have 
come from the Latin Avis, or the German Amsel, which, as the 
kingly and real offspring of the patriotic Hercynian and Franconian 
(Her Cyn and Franc Farran Con), discloses another Merle, Blackburd 
and Dark Cham from the salty springs of Ussau and Kessel One 
must therefore acknowledge that our dialects have been constructed 
with the various modes of speech which Herodotus warns us were 
found beyond the Altai and amongst the Padseans. Scawp, head^ is 
simply the Iberian and Scythian expression S Cap or Cawp^ this is the 
head. Scap Gallows, a term of reproach^ as much as to say that he 
deserves hangings discloses the real Iberian Scythian word Cap, head, 
so well known to Southern Frenchmen and Catalans. Scap Gallows 
is then the mixed phrase which informs us that the Celts hung by the 
head those who deserved the punishment of death by the rope. I 
point to Philologists that the English word Gallows refers to the 
Pyrenean Galous and French Galeux, which, as they will find, apply 
to the filthy pirates who were partially called Pul, on account of the 
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vermin with which they were covered, and of the disgusting sicknesses 
their uncleanly habits brought upon them. Therefore, Scap Gallows 
has, amongst other meanings, the one that the scurvy and itch 
covered water thieves deserved hanging if they escaped it The same 
sense of the words was amongst the Bryns extended to any one who 
acted no better than the black Malays. Amongst the many Beamese- 
Iberian expressions found in Great Britain ; the Beamese, Iberian and 
Gascon words I have just enumerated, must show that the Cimbrense 
was, as his name tells us, the Bren or Bran, French Son, euphoniously 
translated by the British and Albanian Son ; this giving us the histori- 
cal Con and Don of the West, and the Issedon of Orkhon, Araxes and 
Oxus, and consequently, the Don, Son and Con of the Cimes or 
Peaks of Scythia which have been deserted ever since our ancestors 
left them. The meanings attached to the word Cimbrense are very 
numerous. Neither the Normans nor the Romans have brought to 
this country the languages from which the word springs, no emigration 
has introduced them since, the natural corollary that ensues from 
these explanations is most easy to solve ; I have no need to point any 
conclusions. 

Amongst the French words I find in the old dialects of the 
Cimbrense ; Bruit, Rumour ; Bruited, Rumoured ; Foo, (fou) Mad > 
Foyar, (foyer) Hearth ; Labbc^, (labeur) Labour ; Largess, (largesse) 
Largess ; Mittens, (mitaines) Mittens ; Fawce, (faux, ing^nieux) False,. 
Ingenious ; are simply those which the old Asiatic emigrations have 
brought to the West. Foo describes the erratic or hoo (Iberian) 
ana or running of the river Ho-Ho of Ordoos in ancient Serica, and 
establishes its connection with the men who extended the Amu or 
Amou as Amoo, also with those who in forming the new Franco- 
Syrian dialect added Foo to the Iberian Hoo. Foyar seems to show 
that the corn or far lands of Ngansi-Fun and Tcharing Nor, in par- 
ticular, and those of all the Arianas, in general, were the Auchatse or 
Oie's home and hearth. Foyar, like Rank, expresses more faithfully 
than foyer, its relationship to the Ars and faith (foi) of Thibet. 
Fawce shows, with the Axii Fauces of the Greek Doric emigration 
Map, that the Crsestones, Amydones, Pelasgi, Doberes, Briges, 
Macedni, Begorra, Abantes, etc., formed, among the populations of 
Northern Greece, the Pelagonia and Paransea, that is, the Ania or 
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emigration of the Pelos and Pars of the lakes and hills of the Gold, 
Goody Be, Ors and Ars of Scythia. One can ask here whence Parana, 
in South America, can have taken its name from if not from a similar 
source as the Paransea of Ilion who represent so well the Troy 
destroyed on the Selenga. The same affinity assuredly exists between 
the Fawces and Brigae of ancient Greece and of Albion, as between the 
Amos who were the Sons of Orkhon, and those who went to Atlantis 
and named the Amazones, Parana, Peru and Brazils after themselves 
and the countries they had lefL Fawces moreover designates the 
Orchonian Fo, French Faut, Iberian Cau, Senan Mus and English 
Must. I wish to offer the observation that no one need be surprised 
at the little changes met in the spelling of ancient and modem words, 
for in them the initiated student will always be able to recognize the 
Scythian root on account of the geographical and historical references 
inherent to every name. 

Oss ost ossing 
try tried trying 
dare durst daring 

are Syriac, Parthic and Scythic locutions which prove that the 
Normans and Romans did not carry French and Iberian to Great 
Britain ; for, these words are, in the United Kingdom only found in 
the places those conquerors never could subdue thoroughly. Like 
Ber, Owzel, Cant, Scawp, Scap, Foo, Foyar, Mare, Mere, Mittens ; 
their origin ascends to an epoch which is anterior to Caesar's 
invasion. I particularly call the attention of Etymologists to Skriking, 
which speaks of the Esk King's usual, loud verb, and also of his 
bitter complaints of the cruel treatment meted by the Malays, Medes 
and Romans to the King's rivers, bays or kricks and kindred ; to 
Roytch, rich, which must be the Pyrenean word ritche, and show that 
the Roy, or King, is the man named in Roytch ; to Quifting, thirst, 
which discloses the Celtic usage of the Q and K, now generally re- 
placed by C, tliis C being also partially the old Franco-Syrian's S. 
As there is no difference between U and O, and as the English ter- 
mination //i^ is simply the French one Ant; Quifting, thirst, {Soif^ 
French) must then be the old Scythian fsoifant, or, ceci est avoir soif ; 
this is being thirsty. Sperr'd, which is the old Lancasterian, " to publish 
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marriage banns at church," offers, under analysis, "S perr'd" or, "ceci 
est ^tre fait pair," " this is being paired." I do not know whether the 
inhabitants of Lancashire exactly understand the true etymology of 
Sperr'd; anyhow, its origin is entirely Scythian and Hyrcanian. 
Another very remarkable proof of the Franco-Syrian and Ibero- 
Scythian origin of a portion of the populations of Lancashire and of 
their languages is given by the word Spoos, a weaver's bobbin. It is 
indubitable that Spoos reveals the French term, S poos, pose; or, 
" ceci est pousser et poser," " this is thrusting and laying ; " also, that 
it exactly describes the action of the weaver's bobbin. It is not, 
therefore, quite true that Flemish weavers first introduced weaving in 
England where it had existed for ages. If the Lancashire weaver had 
first received his loom from Flemish hands, it is certain his bobbin 
would not be named by the Scythian word Spoos. It is now easy to 
guess with Spoos, that, among the Cirabrense, the husband or spouse 
wove at home whilst the wife went to the neighbouring market place 
where she sold her cloth ; this, confirming a Celto-£gyptian custom 
mentioned by Herodotus. Shall we seek, in • Giglet, a wanton girl, 
the giddy giggler who loved to deck herself with Cybele's Scythian 
vest or gilet^ Let Antiquarians take the trouble to ascertain if 
Giglet does not disclose a great philological and historical truth. 
Nese, or the French Nez, which the Bearnese Iberian translates by Nas, 
and English by Nose, is again the proof of the close affinity which has 
always existed betwixt the Padaean Scythian dialects. One can, with 
Nominy, a Speech, discover that the English Y is really the Scythiaa 
E, and the ILerian lo and la. Nominy discloses, therefore, nome 
(nommez), name \ Ny (n^ or nez) ; say, a certain man with a particular 
nose; he personifies and typifies eloquence. Oamfry (Humphrey) 
must be the Phrygian (free chien or free dog), who first was called 
Brigae in Scythia, as Herodotus informs us. Oam allows us to see 
that O and A were indifferently used in the grand occult philological 
science founded by Celtic genius. Om and Am are therefore one 
and the same word modern French renders by homme, man, and 
English by home. Fry shows the ancient Assyrian and Sandic way of 
writing the modern English /r^^. Oamfry must then literally be trans- 
lated with, ** Man Free or Free Man," and " the free man from Om." 
Independently of the proof offered in Oamfrey, of the old style of 
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spelling the English word/r^, Assyrian gives us "Nir" for "Near," 
and the map of Britain of Bretwalda Ella, 491 a.d. shows that York- 
shire, Durham, and Northumberland, were, in his time, named 
'* Deifir," which must have the Assyrian- Arabic meaning of, *' those 
who fear God and fire," and apply to its inhabitants who were the 
exiles of Assyria and of the very heart of Scythia-trans-Imaum. I 
cannot l^frain here from stating that the man of Deifir was a Kas 
and one of tike strong-headed bulldogs represented by the geographi- 
cal word Cabul. He is, by Herodotus, called a dog, and is seen, 
upon the maps, to have once lived in the Chaetae Achasa and Casii 
of Thibet ; his name has been preserved in Beam with Ca, and in 
Circassia, with Khah, which is simply the Iberian Ca. The Cattey 
of British Caledonia and Katay of Serica undoubtedly refer to this 
very dog or Ela and Kas who once lived in Palestine, Babylonia and 
Thibet. It is not difficult to-day to explain the emigrations westward 
of these very Kas or dogs who were, some of them, the Neri or 
dark-haired Cams, and others, the Caunians, Bees and light-haired 
Cimbrenses. Therefore, as the languages of ancient Britain are seen 
to be those of Palestine, Assyria and Thibet; the man who spoke 
them must be the emigrant of the places whence came the languages. 
In order to show how true and unerring is the way which leads to the 
explanation of Punic and Sanskrit, and also to the connexion found 
to exist between the Eastern and Western languages ; I will explain 
how I have been able to recognise, from ancient geography and the 
study of Herodotus, that, whether in monosyllables or in compound 
words, the same sounds, meanings or run of ideas, had presided East 
and West, in the formation of all the Celtic modes of speech. I must 
also express my great joy when, after having finished my own task 
and taken Professor Sayce's Assyrian Grammar, I saw that his recon- 
struction of the languages of Babylonia and Hyrcania, offered exactly 
the same conclusions I had arrived at with Herodotus and geography ; 
and that, therefore, proper nouns, or noms propres^ are one of the 
infallible means by which history can be reconstructed. As the same 
thing can be done by any linguist, and also, as my little dictionary 
will, in a great measure, guide those who have not had the leisure or 
opportunity of studying many languages, it may not be uninteresting 
to some of my readers to see why Oamfry presents the same construe- 
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tion and dialects as the Hyrcanian Struchates, Vehrcani, Babylon^ or 
Paricani, and the Assyrian of the cuneiform inscriptions. Struchates 
shows the true Cats and Chattes (She-Cats) of the East, as welt 
as those who were cast or beaten off their homes of the Kuenlon. 
Vehrcani speaks of the British brave dogs or Vehr (Ber) Cani (Kas) 
of the Parthia of Khankal ; Babylon discloses the amiable and tall 
Baby of Ba-Bila ; Paricani shows the sensitive Gallic dog of the 
Cans or Lakes of Serica. One can thus see that the city of Paris 
is, in the West, named from a Parthian Paris after which the son 
of Priam was called. The Assyrian tilla, high, is made of 



French 


Engl. 


Engl, 


la 


a 


ill 


there 


a 


hill; 



dhabu, good, shows the Iberian and Sanskrit, dha bu, it is good to 
give ; sani (years) presents the French S ani for S ann^e, several 
years ; limattu, she who injures, shows the Babylonian, British and 
Iberian lira lima mattu, the she-limb who strikes ; ur, gold, is the 
Basque urrea and Franco-Scythian or, gold; kinnatu and cinnatu, 
female slaves, speak of the Scythian king's daughters, sisters and wife^s 
condition, after being seized by the Malays or Medes. The present 
Pyrenean chinoto, little woman ; Cyrus' foster-mother, who was a Cino 
and a bitch, that is, an Iberian Cino and a Ka's wife, prove that Ka, 
Cin, Kin, Sin, Cins, Kinnatu and Chinoto, are words from the Chaetae- 
Achasa, Kinsha, Sina, China, or Scythia ; and that the Kas and Kins 
were Dogs and Dons. Annabu, a hare, shows, in Sanskrit and Iberian, 
that a hare was, "bu ana," or "good food," and that there was no reason 
why the Assyrian and Scythian exiles of Britain should abstain from 
hares. Ba-bila, which is the name given by Sennacherib to Babylon, 
offers the suggestion that we shall, some day, know whether among 
its other names, the brave and unfortunate Prankish city had not that 
of Bat or Ba. In returning once more to the explanation of the 
Lancashire dialects, whoam^ which is the English home and Iberian 
caso^ must indicate that home and om have originally been the same 
word j for, their references, meanings and use are identical, I have 
found out that B w wh d t 1 h y I and S, were, at first, 
amongst the Celts, only signs I shall call determinatives. Whoam, 
therefore, shows the Sanskrit sign, 
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Iberian EngL French Lancash, Scythian 
Wh or Be a om o am 

this is a man the master 

a home 

The same imagery is seen in Whoats, which is the English oats, with 

Wh or Be oats 
this is oats 

Wh must, then, in these two cases, be the Iberian Be, it or this is, 
and Its origin, show the very laws seen in the Assyrian tilla et sani ; 
Hyrcanian, Struchates, Elym, and Elam ; Sanskrit S'arpa, a Snake ; 
S'ri, prosperity ; S'rigola, a jackal ; S'ishia, a disciple, ete. The sup- 
pression of the Wh ffom oats is also the suppression of the opportunity 
afforded to Philologists to recognize the Scythian Sanskrit derivations 
of the languages of Britain. It is not by any means certain that the 
change can, with any good cause, be called an improvement. I wish 
to show here that the Welsh (not English) W is only a reminiscence 
of the Iberian B, the softness of which is not rendered either by the 
French or English B. One must surmise that the ingenious and 
patriotic Bairn of Albion adopted his W in order to register with it 
the sweetness of the Scythian B, which, however, the Pyreneans, 
Gascons and Spaniards have preserved to the world. It is impossible 
not to see in the words Welsh (Se Bel), and Wales (es Bal), that the 
first refers to the original Cambogian Cambrians of Sina, and the 
second, to the Caldic Bals or men from the Va!s of Balcash and 
North Scythia ; also to the topographic description of Wales which is 
essentially a county of vales or dales. Yarba, which is the English 
Herb and French Herbe, proves that Y and H are simply put before 
words to determine their meanings; Yarba, showing likewise that 
the same law which has changed Dame into Deme, has, in its own 
case, altered Yarba into Herb. For the above first cause, Yeasy 
becomes easy ; Yearnest, earnest ; Yeawling, howling ; Yearth, 
earth; Yed, head, etc. Therefore, the Lancashire dialects guide 
Englishmen to recognize the formation of their language, and 
to see, that, in the particular case of Yarbe and Y arbe, the sound 
and value or sense given to letters by the various alphabets, or 
rather by the oldest one extended to every other dialect, teaches us 
that Y asseverates the meaning of the words it precedes, and we can 
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through it recognise the Scythian or Asiatic languages to which these 
words belong. Iberian has no necessity of any Y and even ignores I. 
Like Arabic, it uses, according to the particular dialect of the speaker, 
the original G and I (i). Jaconet, Jealousy, Jew, Joint, Joke, Journey, 
Justice, are, in Iberian, and were, anciently by the Cimbrense, pro- 
nounced Yaconet or Jaconet, which may even have been written 
gaconiet (geaconet) ; the other words undergoing the same change. 
Yarba, like other Lancasterian words similarly constructed, must, 
therefore, show, with Y arbe ; the j and g, that is, the j (English), and 
g or je (French), which are synonymous with I ; Y arbe ; I am an herb. 

In order to illustrate another Celtic and Scythian rule, the old 
dialect of the Lancasterian hills shows, with Ealt, ailed ; Eawl, owl ; 
Eawnce, ounce ; Eaout, out ; Eawther, author ; Eendways, endways ; 
Eete, ate ; that the letter e which precedes them, is simply the ancient 
sound and sign of the Celt-Scythians of Albion, which the speech of 
the Bearnese, Gascons, Italians and French, renders to-day by /, though 
French writes it est These Lancasterian words must therefore be 
extended as e alt, e awls, e awnce, e awther, e endways and e ate ; 
the comparison between these words, allowing us to discover the 
origin of the slight difference between awther^ author and auteur 
(French), as well as between awnce, ounce and once (French). 

The following Lancasterian words permit us to discover another 
Celtic-Scythian rule it is most important we should comprehend to 
arrive at the reconstruction of the universal grammar which becomes 
to-day possible. Nawstler, an ostler, discloses the English indefinite 
pronoun N, or An, and the Iberian Na, a boy. It would take too long 
to give here the etymological explanations of Ostler and Awstler, 
which very imperfectly cover the Lapithe Scythian horseman of the 
Thessalia of Bogda-Oula, in ancient Parthia. Neeam, Aunt, and 
Tante (French), shows the Scythian, Padaean, Manchou, Basque, 
Hebrew, and Breton Am, Amo and Ama, who was a maitresse de 
maison and a father or mother's sister. The old English Ne, Nay, 
allows us, with e, is, and am and ama, mother, to see that a Neeam 
was the Scythian woman who was not the mother of some one 
referred to by her very title. Tante discloses, through the laws of 
language, the very ant who must belong to the Bria of Kansu, and 
be the Padsean we shall recognise in many other places of this world 
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besides Ireland. The Ants of Herodotus were Cals and Issedones ; 
it wiU not then, surely, be out of place to name, among the wanderers 
from the Cimes of Serica and Thibet, the people of Erigal, Donegal, 
Calidon, Antrim, Mayo, Moume, Slieve Donard, Speerin, Cavan, in 
Ireland ; Forfar, Cupar, Montrose, Dumbarton, Ben a Chony, Ben 
Lawers, in Scotland ; Blandford, Quantock, Harlock, Norwich, Leeds, 
Sheffield, York, Morpeth, Lincoln, in England or Wales. Neeom, 
uncle, shows the same source as Neeam, and must decidedly refer to 
a man or homme^ whereas Neeam must speak of a Basque, Breton, 
and Manchou mother, and a Spanish and Hebrew nurse. Noant, 
which is another Lancasterian word for Aunt, distinctly shows the 
French and English locutions, Noy for nUy nous^ us and we \ Anty an 
aunt NogeVy an auger^ which is translated into French, with VrilU 
and Tarilrcy offers the singularly striking coincidence of N ogir, or 
An auger ; no ger^ nous or we ger^ we are Ger men ; we also are the 
Bright^ Brille Vrilk of the brows of Bri ; we, but yesterday, were 
amongst the now dried up (because Cut) rivers of Tar ; e ier rie tarie 
Tar. Let Philologists seek, as I have done, the etymology of the 
names of the tools used by Western workmen ; and they will, as I 
have been, be astounded at the immense light they cast upon the 
origin of those who handle theoL 

I now call the attention of Philologists to' the custom of placing 
the letter S before words, as their determinatives. This custom, 
which is thoroughly Scythian and mentioned by Herodotus, has 
already been recognised with Spoos. It is next seen in Sneck, which 
shows, with S Neck, that a Sneck is a neck, a joint, a fastener, and a 
protection. The same use of the letter S is again met in Slap, a blow, 
which, according to philological laws already recorded in this review, 
unveils the Assyrian expression slop, s lop, lup or loup ; thou art a 
Wolf. It is evident that Slap refers to the lapping Cur who turned 
upon his master, and became the wolf known in history under the 
name of FuL English, Hebrew and Breton, have duly registered, 
with their idiom, Ful^ the wholesale and indiscriminate destruction 
the Wolfish Cur has everywhere left behind him. The great migra- 
tions of the old world have all been caused by the Cur's fearful 
cruelties, which forced the Dons of Scythia, Limbs of Babylonia and 
Brus or Brides of Palestine to leave their homes en masse. One 
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arrives at the change of S lap into S lop^ with the Celtic-Scythian law 
which, in certain dialects, turns A into O, The same Scythian law 
and reminiscence of the pirate is again seen with Smack, a blow and 
a light and swift vessel, which unravels itself as, Smack, S Mack ma 
ack ; this is the Mac of my woes, rivers, lakes and seas. Shall I say 
that the pirates' craft only bore the name of smack because blows 
always followed their sailors' landing ? But this is an historical truth 
which is only too well known. Shall I also say that Smit and Smut, 
a black spot, refer to the presence of the black pirate in Northern 
Britain, and to the Assyrian and Hebrew philological laws which 
turned U into /, as is seen with Assur which relates to Assyria, and 
with Hur which relates to Hiria, a town or city? It is patent to all 
who will study the question that this is the naked truth, and that 
Britain, Brittany and Beam only show too many marks of the 
presence of the Medish and Malay Wolves and Curs who followed to 
the West the Dons, Limbs and Brus above mentioned. Scamp, 
Scap and Skriking have already been reviewed and present the same 
usage of the letter S. 

The Lancasterian Poo, which is the English Pool, must indeed be 
named from the piratical Pul, who everywhere hid himself near the 
Pools which, as one can see, are called after himself. Poo shows one 
of the short words so mucli noticed in Scythian dialects. Its refer- 
ences are entirely historical, and, like those of the following words, 
poo'd, pulled ; pousement, a bad person ; slob, bending ; spitfo, spite- 
ful ; ta', take ; wofo, woeful ; appo, apple ; faw, fo, fall ; foan, fallen ; 
fawt, fault, (faute, French) ; foo, foul ; fro, from ; apply to the Celt's 
traditional enemies, the Medes and Malays. Poo indicates Pul's 
origin and that of his victim. The change of pronunciation which 
belongs to the Ger of Thibet, has made Poo from Boo or Bu, which 
speaks of the Bo of Thibet whence came the Welsh (Bels) and many 
of the men of Lancashire. Pul, or LTu and Poo, was then the frog, 
or rogue of the fog, who could not pronounce the letter B like the 
Cambogian of Sina or the Bryn of Albion. Poo discloses the exile of 
the San-Po, Itsanspo or Senge, and explains why bogs have been 
named by the G or Jay of Thibetan Bo ; also why the Latin Ccenosus 
speaks of the high or Sus^ waters or os of Caen, which must be the 
very Thibetan San Po or Senge ; why the Latin Luiosus discloses the 
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Thibetan toe; lut or lute; tos, auge, through or inland sea; luts, 
mourning, struggle and mud; lus or science, which the study of 
Herodotus, Phoenician geography and the marbles of Nineveh will 
now satisfactorily illustrate to students ; the Hebrew Cinnor, a guitar, 
and Arabic Kinaret, a lute, explaining that the cool and brave Dons 
and Kings of the Nors and Nars of Scythia were the perfect musicians 
who made the majestic tunes of which we have until now in vain 
sought the source ; why the Latin Uligionosa^ shows, with the Cim- 
brense's Loweswater, that Ul is Os, Eaux or waters^ and that '' i is 
gi," or "go," in the dialects of the 0ns or good ones who always 
connected {lion) their waters or bogs, and who also always made an 
issue for their overflowing. As the reader can see, not only our 
Western languages do not come from Latin, but Latin proves itself 
to be built with our idioms, from the history and geography of 
Scythia, and to have been started in Asia. The explanation of the 
various equivalents of Bog almost gives the history of our ancestors 
intimate life. The French Marais shows, as should do the offspring of 
the language which has made the Hebrew-Egyptian Mesraism, that a 
Marais b a brother : 

Ma rai s 

Sea brother thou art 

The English Marsh gives the French word Marche, which is again 
the English March, Walk, Go. Marsh gives us again the French 
expression, Se Mar ; this is a Sea. In Marsh is now seen the Gallic 
phrase. Come on; say, the invitation of a long haired Celt to a 
brother, to enter the marshes from which the Malays and Romans 
were zealously excluded. In Marsh is found the word maker's 
warning not to delay near Marshes. Obvious reasons tend to show 
the judiciousness of the kindly advice. Let no one doubt my 
explanations of the British Come on^ for the study of our principal 
verbs and adverbs, will, through the comparison of language, disclose 
most unexpected historical revelations. I would also say that if 
Marais has shown us a brother, Marsh reveals an arsh, arch, home, 
roof, or haibour. Fen is undoubtedly connected with Phoenicia, 
which, as is well known, was a land of marshes or fens, phoens, pens or 
graving tools, pens or hills, pens, hangings or strangulations, pens or 
groves. I am almost certain that the words "Fenian" a' 
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Phoenician are equally old, and that their origin is Cinian or Sinian, 
and must be sought amongst the ikes or dikes and ans or hills of the 
Kinsha. It is evident that the word Phoenician reveals the Franco- 
Gal-Celt of Ordoos, Koko-Nor and TcKaring-Nor, Sina, and that id 
Phcenian shows the fin or cunning Sin of the bogs of Thibet. Fenian 
is then the patriotic title of the Celt who, almost single handed, 
defied, behind his marshes, all the power of the Medes and Romans. 
The Hercynians of the Black Forest, Bituriges and Chams Bons of 
the French Sologne, Iceni of Cambridge and Norfolk, Wascones of 
the Bearnese Pouns Loungs, Cimbrense of Chat Moss, etc., were 
Fenians. The comparative study of the ancient idioms of our ances- 
tors has caused me to reflect IT IS TIME we should give their real 
sense to words and names, and not that which Roman hypocrisy and 
vindictiveness has attached to them. It is ludicrous and unbecoming 
that the sons of the Bars of Palestine, Babylonia, Hyrcania and 
Scythia, should place an opprobrious meaning in the word Barbar, 
which simply names the men of Behar in India, Bartia Chaka in 
Thibet, Barbarinska in Siberia, and all the other Bars or mountains of 
Asia. The word Fenian typifies the defenders of the fens, groves, 
hills, learning, and women ; for, fen represents even the Iberian 
HennCy a woman, which forms part of the German, Gehen^ to go. 
There can be no real Fenians where Gallic covers, homes, and women 
are not menaced or in danger. The German Morast and English 
Morass show the Mare or lake of the Mos or Amo who is the Ass 
often met in Phoenician geography. In Morast and morass, is seen 
the Celtic rule which has turned the Spanish mar into the Breton 
mor. The same change takes place in Bolton-le-Moors, which 
presents the warning to bolt or plug inland seas or lakes. The survey 
of -Scythia, in Asia, and of Gaetulia, in Africa, will give the proof that 
this advice is of greater moment than is at present supposed. The 
Spanish Laguna shows, with 

French Scyik, Engl. Iber. 
la lag gu na 
there lake good boy 

that Celtic marshes always sheltered a Ger man ; and that, as Strabo 
announces, there were in his time, in Spain, various grammars and 
languages. The Latin Palus, sarcastically suggests, with Pal lus, that 
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Fenians had a particular affection for books and stout sticks. Italian 
Palude, with Laguna, and the peculiar dress of the Paphlagonians of 
Xerxes' army, explain that the men represented by these three words^ 
belonged to South Thibet. The Latin Pontus, Greek vovros, 
Pantos^ English Pond, the Pont-longs (Poun loung) of Beam, Pontine 
Marshes near Rome, and Pontivy in Brittany, disclose a Scythian Pun 
and truth. It is assuredly true that the word Pont is derived from the 
many small ponts or bridges required in ci*ossing the strategical 
marshes formed by the Celts. Pont and Pond are exactly the same 
word, for, in them, the final letters t and d are simply the nouns' 
articles. The Iberian Poon, Pun or Poun, are then the original term 
from which Pontus, ttovto? {Pontos\ Pont, and Pond have been made, 
while Poon discloses its great affinity to the old British Poo, and 
shows with Poo on, the fear and safety of the fen countries. As the 
reader can see, once upon the true path of language, one arrives 
easily at the correct explanation of the seemingly most inaccessible 
problems of philology. The German Sumpf must mathematically 
prove that the Hercynians were the Hyrcanians of the Irak-Ajemi,. 
Babylonian Irak, and the Germanii of Caramania. The laconic 
Sumpf unfolds itself as. Sum Um up uf suf ; I am a man of sums, 
hills, Iberian ups, Oufs, sighs, and soughs. Sumpf proves that the 
Scythians calculated the course and power of their marshes with 
scientific exactness. One would like to know when the Medish Hip 
or ip was first introduced in the West, and how long Celtic nations 
will preserve their enemy's shout of triumph and menace. The heaps 
of Babylon, Nineveh, Samaria, Damascus, Jerusalem, and the almost 
numberless Tells of Asia and Africa, are the tales which speak of the 
dreaded Ips^ cruel deeds, which however have not been forgotten even 
in the West, since the Phoenician map marker has registered them in 
Hibernian Tipperary, which, with "Ary ar per ip Tip," shows that 
some one styled Ary (nothing, claie,) turned, in his drunken freaks, 
numberless towns into heaps ; and that, Sanskrit has, in remembrance 
of these acts, called him the father of heaps, hips, drunkenness and 
treachery. I must now bring to notice, that in Tipperary, is also seen 
the Pat Koioi Indo-Chinese Tipperah where Pul began his wholesale 
criminal career; that being evident enough with the name of the 
Mountains of Patkoi, in Assam, which is as much Iberian in origin,. 
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as any part of Siberia, Russia, Germany, Britain, Western Asia, and 
Western Europe. Basque proves that the Frankish and punning 
speech of Palestine, Babylonia, and Scythia has made its Ciloa^ a 
hole, and Loscoa^ a pond ; for, Ciloa says that a hole which is filled 
with water, connects itself with the Men of the loa (loi ?), or law of Ci ; 
and Loscoa announces, with Los Coa, that it is the Western repre- 
rsentative and offspring of the Eastern Ausacii of Parthia; Loscoa 
being also the image that the water of a pond is or should be still ; 
Loscoa^ Los coa; Los, Eaux, water ; Coa, Coi^ quiet Many other 
meanings can be seen in Loscoa and Ciloa ; the reader will, 
however, understand that I do not offer them here, for the only 
reason that the limits of this work preclude me from doing it. 
Those who feel an interest in the question of the affinity between the 
ancient inhabitants of Canaan and the nations of the West, will, 
perhaps, attach a certain importance to the fact that Shiloh, near 
Samaria, proves that the ancient map of Palestine is systematically 
-constructed with Scythian Franc-Syrian and Iberian. Shiloh is, near 
Samaria, the very Basque Ciloa I have just reviewed. Shiloh^ 
indubitably, takes its name from its well, which must be a Frankish 
one, or it would be called otherwise, Gilgal, Bochim, Ephraim, Gaba, 
Saliva, Sycar, Samaria, Tyrsah, Ebal, Accrabbi, Edumia, etc., are the 
<;onsistent and uninterrupted proofs that the ancient inhabitants of 
Canaan spoke the Frankish dialects and were of Frankish origin. 
Shiloh shows its incontestable connexion with Phoenician geography, 
and describes itself as indeed all other Phoenician places do. In 
Shiloh, are perceived the healing waters of its piscine or pond, and its 
hilly situation among the head lands of Ephraim. Shiloh thus proves 
itself to have received its name from the very men who also named 
Nineveh, Babylon, Alak, Susa, Ausacii, Om, Urals, Uryankhai, 
Selenga, Orkhon, Peling, Sina, Elym, Carthago, Lut^ce, Issy, London, 
Manchester, Liverpool, York, Pyrenees, Pera, Callao, Oregon, 
Amazones, Athabasca, etc. Its origin must then be the same. 

In order to convince Philologists that, beyond a doubt, the 
ancient map of Canaan has been, like the remainder of the world, 
named by the Dons of Scythia, and, also with their languages ; I call 
their attention to the following facts — River Abana, near Damascus, 
is made of the Punic synonyms, " a ban ana ; " its ^^ a a ban " must 
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therefore prove that the map maker has meant to place here the 
image that several united rivers or waters have formed the Abana. 
Upon the Abana, Abila, or *' a bila," which is the Iberian and Syrian 
for " a towfiy^ shows that vil (French ville\ Bily and Bila are synony- 
mous words. Abila, on the Abana, Abila, in the Decapolis ; Ba-bila 
(Babylon), on the Euphrates ; Hevilath or Havilath, in the nth verse 
of the 2nd chapter of Genesis ; and Avila, in the Spanish Castile, 
must have been named by men of the same race and speech. Anah, 
on the Euphrates, and Anab, in Judaea, have been called by Syrian 
^^ Adbce^^ or fathers from Aral, and also from their water or river. 
Kenath, in Geshur, shows, with Athy a passage, and Ken, a head, the 
chief inlet to the country, and the abode of a Hyrcanian from the 
Sees or Ekos of Uryankhai. Geshur is named from its golden 
waters which have also partially named the Jordan. The Jordan 
shows that Dan was the Don of Or ; \X is chiefly called from Dan, 
the ^udge and Lord of Serica, though it also discloses the great 
natural wealth of the Hauran, Geshur, Galilea, Peraea, and full range 
of hills from the lands of the Maachathi to the Kedron. In 
Jordan is found, with " an d orj,* the truth that its Ans or Hills are 
Or or Gold. Hauran shows the Iberian for " they forged Hauran 
proves the ancient repntation of the Damascus blades, which may 
here have been dipped or tempered in the special waters of the Anti- 
Lebanon. Hauran must indicate, with Auronitis or name of its- 
ancient inhabitants ; also, with the Scythian river Auras, that the 
working of iron was not unconnected with the wealth of the Scythians. 
Huleh is the same word as UUeswater, in Cumberland, and the Uls 
and Ullas of Asia and Europe. Huleh is called from its Ule^ HuUy 
or water ; Hull, upon the British Don Brigantae's water, Humber, 
has not a different source. The water of Merom is the representative 
image of the Coniston, Derwent, Ull, Hawes, Ennerdale, Wast, Rydal, 
Bassenthwaite, and Crammock waters of Cumberland; and its mer, the 
same word as the Cimbrense's Mere of Windermere, Thirlmere and 
Buttermere. Golan describes its situation in a hollow, its river flowing 
through Cols or Gullets, and its hills on one side and mountains on 
the other. Ituraea has been the tower of Canaan : its rivers and 
ravines, and the vicinity of the Anti-Lebanon, explain why the 
Medish colonies of Palestine never enjoyed any security. The reason 
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of this insecurity was they never were allowed any rest, and that they 
were decimated by the legitimate owners of the soil, whose fathers 
had enriched the lands by long and incessant toil. The same thing 
happened everjnvhere else. The Medish and Malay invasions were 
everywhere resisted in Asia for ages. Arbel, near Lake Tiberias, 
shows the Bel of Ar or Or amongst his groves, arhes or trees, Cabul 
explains with Ul^ water^ that a being water and also a heady here must 
be found the head of a river. At Cabul is the head of one of the 
affluents of the Leontes. Cabul is a mixed word synonymous 
with Bulldog, and shows, with the Iberian "/' bu Cab,' ^^ the good 
heady^ or one of the natural fortresses of Palestine. The Pharphar is, 
like Far in the Persic Gulf, one of the words the Scythian colonies 
first brought to Western Asia. The com lands of the Pharphar are 
seen in the Phar, far or corn of its name. Forfar, in Scotland, shows 
that, in Punic, For and Far are synonymous. Caledonian Perth is 
named from the Per^ Par (fatJur^ Da and Pa), and Paricani of 
Hyrcania and Parthia. Misheal is the healing hill of the Don-Dans 
of Palestine. Its full meaning is explained by the range of Carmel, 
which, like Armagh, calls upon the Car Men of Sel (Ussau, Kessel, 
Cara) to arm their hills^ " /," and/^/w/j, " Car ;'' L El Arme Can" 
This and similar illustrations have caused me to believe that the Medes 
and Romans have never subdued the elevated parts of the Himalaya, 
Kuenlun, Elburz, Lebanon, the mountains east of the Jenisei and 
north of the Amoor, Urals, Karpaths, Alps, P5n:enees, Cantabrian 
mountains, and many districts (cantons ?) of Cambridgeshire, Norfolk, 
Hampshire, Wales, Lancashire, Cumberland and Scotland. Anthe- 
don, near Gaza, proves, with mathematical curtness, that its com- 
manding hills are those of the Ants and Dons mentioned by 
Herodotus. In Anthedon is seen that Ant and Don are historical 
synonyms. Gaza calls to mind that here is one of the lands of the 
Ass (ace ?) Ga (Gal Gar) of Gas in Scythia. It also causes one to ask 
why, in the map of the Empire of Alexander, we meet with another 
Ghaz upon the obliterated Kisil Daria of the ancient Massagetas. 
Have there been two Eg)rpts, since, if Gaza must be placed at the gate 
of Egypt, Ghaz would, in Sogdiana, answer the description expected 
from it, as situated at the gate of the Kings of Chaldeans Sack. This 
would also explain many confused historical statements. Why is the 
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Cyropolis of the map of Alexander the Cyreschata of the older map 
of the Babylonians and Medes ? Does not Cyreschatae describe the 
exiled Chaetae Achasa Chaty Cat, Cha and Ca who were the bright, 
polished, trim and neat men of Serica and Thibet? I put these 
questions to Philologists having however already answered them to 
myself long ago. Is not Dore, by the Carmel, one of the safe doors 
of the Golden man of Or ? Is not Dore in Derbyshire named from 
it? Does not Dore in Canaan explain why some of the people of 
Derbyshire should be termed Coritani ? Are not Coritani, Cimbrense, 
Penrith, Penistone, St Bees, words related to Belus not far from the 
Carmelite Dore or Door! Is Samaria's antique tradition of throne^ 
diamond and gem^ explained, with " ia r ama j," or, yes, you are the 
Lady (daouna-ama) of the hills ; with Sa Maria, or the man Sa or Sha 
married his Mary; with Sebast^s Iberian " Se Baste, or, ceci est un 
Baty this is a pack-saddle ? Do not the meanings of Sa Maria and 
Se Baste marry and explain one another? Does not Samaria 
show her brows, river and relatively high situation, for, Bas does 
not in Phoenician geography strictly mean a low place, but rather 
one situated between the sea and high mountains, as is shown by 
Basle, on the BJiine, Babylon, upon the Euphrates, and Lake 
Bastan, in Dzungaria? This is not the place to ponder over the 
hellish expeditions of Shalmanezer, or the easy tale which attributes 
to " Herod the Great " the naming of Sebaste. I prefer to reflect 
that Sam is the old Cimbrense's expression to collect together. If I 
know anything of language, I recognise in Sam the shepherd's duty 
to collect his flock. Did Samaria fulfil that duty which her position 
of chief centre of Canaan put upon headship ? Does Samaria linguis- 
tically connect herself with the Coritani and Brigantes' river Tame ? 
Have the Sam of Samaria, and the Tame of Central Britain, the same 
origin and meaning ? I believe they have, Samaria has then been 
the head of Ephraim, or BROTHERHOOD of Canaan, and has 
been decapitated because she consistently refused to submit to, or 
enter into any alliance with the Medes. I cannot call these worthies 
Assyrians since this name was only assumed through conquest which 
constitutes no right in itself The Medes have never been Syrians, 
Assyrians nor Babylonians. Jerusalem, Hierosolyma, or M L S U R I 
(iruslm), describes itself through Punic as truly and faithfully as 
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Manchester, Blandford, Wimborne, Shaftesbury, Poole, Stamford, 
Caerwys, Landerneau, Pontivy, Loudeac, Carhaix, or any other place 
named by the Phoenicians. In Hierosolyma are seen, with " ir^ the 
H3n:canian city of the Phoenicians of Thibet, with " n?j," the head 
water of the Kedron, and with Solyma, the Solemi spoken of by 
Tacitus, and the brother of the lamb and limb of Susianah and Thibet 
I leave to Philologists to say if the original dweller of Jerusalem has 
or not been a Scythian or Site. Jericho says, musingly, to us in its- 
Serican dialect, " ier eri ricko^^ I was yesterday a rich city from Serica. 
That statement must be true since it is confirmed by its present name 
of Rika and Erika, which speaks of the rich Dog or Ka of Serica ?* 
Why do we find upon the old map of Canaan, Frank Mont, near 
Bethlehem?' I have no desire to answer this question, which, in my 
opinion, resolves itself. 

The Iberian Estanq, Spanish Estanque, and Portuguese Tanque, 
induce me to think that Tank has, in Britain, been the original 
Celtic word for pond Estanq and Estanque show some hill waters 
running in and out of a dike, for, their q and que (queue ?) graphi- 
cally describe the dike's tail, riggot, rigolo, rigole or rivulet which 
takes away the surplus waters. Portuguese, which is so thorougly 
Iberian, indicates with Tanque, that the British Tank is also Iberian. 
Estanq and Estanque disclose the very construction of Striking, 
Scawp, Scap and Spoos, and show, with "e es est tanq t anq," 
the Scythian warning that tang, tank, t' ank, and Estanq are 
Eastern words. Estanq, tanque and tank give additional proofs of 
the great affinity between English and Iberian. The composition of 
the French Etang proves its Thibetan origin. It is clear that if Tsang 
is, to this day, the name given to Thibet by the Chinese ; as Tsang 
extends itself Sanskritly as " ts ang," you are the angel ; Etang must, 
by the same law, also show *' et ang," you are the angel. No better 
name could be given. It is in accordance with the law of language^ 
it describes the many benefits derived from intelligently constructed 
dikes. I, therefore, opine that the Druids meant to place in it the 
sense I have found. The Latin Stagnum is a curiously constructed 
word, and reminds us of the Arabic Isar, binding in chains ; Hebrew 
Asar, he has bound, and other Stags which certainly, with the English 
Hart, have their share of reference in ancient history. Stagnum is 
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here a messenger of death among living waters, and its meaning of 
stagnation, a contradiction with the Celts* dikes, estanqs and ^tangs. 
J, therefore, fasten its peculiar construction upon such Romans as 
the Scipios and Julius Caesar, and such Medes as Alexander, Cyrus, 
Cyaxares and PuL Stagnum names as the author of the misfortunes 
seeu in the word, the man Ta (Um Ta), whom a compilation of 
histoiy and geography will prove to have been the Mule (ass and 
ine), and the Stag (Cerf) of the East Stagnum is a chapter of Celtic 
miseries which Celtic nations should carefully study. Herodotus 
offers all the light and information we require to arrive at this desired 
recognition. Stagnum certainly stands between the Rtang of Indo- 
Scythia, Estanq and tank of all the Syrias, and the Arabic Ank, a 
sigh, a sob, and Hebrew Anak, he has cried, groaned. The Arabian 
sigh and sob, and Hebrew groan, cry and weeping, are then marks of 
sonow for the desolation of the lonely steppes, deserts and torn up 
waters of Asia and Africa. Stagnum, Ank, and Anak, are then the 
signs which language had stored to give in its briefest manner the 
history of the East fin>t, and that of the West after. In extenua ion 
of the above lengthy digression from the subject of the dialects of 
North Britain, I have thought the general public would feel some 
interest in the perusal of analytic demonstrations which showed the 
great affinity existing between the old idioms of every country. I 
then return once more to the examination of the old Cimbrenses' 
languages. Riggot, a gutter, or rather a rivulet, is simply the French 
Rigole and Iberian Rigolo. It is evident that, for every philologist, 
riggot, rigole and rigolo are the same word, and that they designate 
the process by whicn Celtic fields were watered, degged or regats. 
Fraukish prosperity and the meaning of the Frankish rigpler^ to 
fuddle, lay at the root of riggot. The Sanskrit S'rigola, a jackal, 
discloses the use of the idiom, rigola, amongst the Asiatics of India, 
and shows that indiscriminate massacres and drunken orgies were the 
Medes' usual and pleasurable pastimes. Rut, or path of wheels, shows 
the Franco^yrian Route, Scythian, Hyrcanian, Gandanan and British 
Celtic Rood, and Assyrian Rudu, chariot, which, itself, is named 
from its Iberian rodo or wheel. Scampo, to run fast and be in a 
hurry, is simply the Iberian Descampa, and French D^camper. The 
very reason of the flight is in the name itself. The rogue or scamp, 
lo 
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who was ever hiding in the poos or ponds, after which he is calledy 
always suddenly fell upon the unlucky Celtic husbandman, who 
had received the name of Cam, from the fields (Iberian Cams) he 
was constantly fettling or nursing. Cam. was an £sk. His Iberian 
poo or fear of the piratical Poo or Pul, caused him not only to leave 
his field, but even to entirely forsake his Asiatic home. Foots, young 
hens, the English Poot, and the French Poussin and Poulet, chicken, 
show that their determinatives t, s, and 1, must refer to particular 
dialects which will now be recognised through Phoenician geography. 
The study of the words Poot, Pour, Pool or Poule, and Poos or 
Pousse, will disclose their Scythian source. Poo'd, which is the 
English Pulled, and Owd, which is the English old, show the Scythian 
rule which, in Beam, turns 1 into t. The Lancasterian d is simply a 
softened /. To Pule and puling must, in Great Britain, be the 
Iberian pioula and French piauler. The origin of all the piaulards 
and pulers must be in the piolo and destraou^ or axe carried by Pul 
and his followers. Piolo and destraou are Pyrenean words, and 
admirably depict the sycophantic Sars of Babylon and Caesars of 
Rome. Piolo, Pule, Pool, Pul, Poo and Pudor, connect, through 
Punic, the Roman and Medish axes. Peel, did strike or beat, is 
simply the French Pile and Iberian Pillo. Peel, Pile, and Pillo are 
perfect synonyms and show one of the meanings of the Peel Fells of 
Caledonia and Pila of Mespila or Nineveh. Peel and Pile disclose 
that the Caldic rule which turned u into i, has made Pil from PuL 
Pilpal, which is the Assyrian for heavily armed and cuirassed soldier, 
applies most' surely to the cuirassed Medish and Roman soldiers who 
were led by men blowing pipes and trumpets. Nineveh has been 
gored to the heart by Pilpals. The Beamese term Pipaut, a wicked 
man, appears to be the very pilpal of Assyria, and, like many other 
Iberian words, shows the absence of the Syrian 1. Pipa and tuia are 
the Pyrenean words for sounding a horn or trumpet, and playing any 
wind instrument Peel is therefore the French pile, Iberian pillo and 
Franco-Syrian Pila which the Pilpal has left behind in Great Britain. 

The old Celtic Bairn, Barn, and Bratt's " et," " the," and *' O," 
^'a, on, you, of," are recognized by the Pyrenean Bearnese (Bairn, 
Baier, Baiern ?), as their articles " et," the^ and aod, you^ to, and ofj 
which the rules of Sanskrit often place at the beginning and end of 
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^ords. It is not a little remarkable that the North British idiom, 
" t'hay," for " the hay," is also Bearnese. Awf, an earthly demon, is 
recognized as the Persian A.wb, a large serpent, the Python ; and the 
Hebrew Ob, Python, magician. It is certain that the Dogs, Ants, 
Horses, Frogs, Serpents, Bulls, Cows, Mice, etc.. cited by Herodotus 
and the Bible, represent various nations of Asia or Africa to which they 
refer. It must then be true that the word Serpent is, in ancient 
history, meant to speak of the Slim and tall Medes who forced the 
Frankish populations of Babylonia and Palestine to leave their homes. 
Cawfe, a calf, is simply the compound expression, caw, ccw ; fb 
•(French, fait), made. Cawfe, however, shows, with ca awfe, that a 
cow can be a serpent, and a magician. Ka and Keaw, a cow, reveal 
that the Persian Kuheh, an old decrepit woman ; German Kuh, a 
cow, and the Pyrenean Cu^, leather, slyly follow through the JUilre or 
affinity of language, a certain person well known in ancient history. 
Owse, an ox ; Huzz, to hum like a bee (French bourdonner) ; Hussy, 
a gadder, (French coureuse); and cose, a female; must show the 
Syrian Ox or Iberian Bos of the Oxus in Parto-Aria, and the Bees of 
the Ouses of Hyrcania and Thibet The oose must be the owse's wife, 
by the same logic that a Bitch or Cino, was a Dog or Cin's wife. The 
singularly misinterpreted Phrygian word Bekos is the irrefutable proof 
that Ecosse, to-day turned into Scotland, was one of the names of the 
Phrygia which extended from the Selenga to the Ordoos. Escos and 
Escot in Beam, and the Belgae's Escaut are called from it. Bekos 
informs us through TROYSKOSAYSK, on the Selenga, that Ecosse 
was the present Abekan and Orkhon countries ; that warning being 
confirmed by the ii and 12 v. of the 2 ch. of Genesis, and many 
passages in Herodotus. Bekos can only be made to say that Kos 
is Be or good, and that good is Or or Gold; also that Kos bek, bakes, 
wakes, and so keb (so gabs or gabbles ?). As is seen by the natural 
interpretation of Bekos, the word simply says that Ecos ^abs or 
gabbles, wakes or feasts, and bakes or eats bread, brot, pan, pain and 
pa. The Hyrcanian and Thibetan expression of Yorshar or Yorkshire 
records that Salmanazar (Shalmeneser), Sargon, Nebuchadnezzar, 
Nabopolassar, Neriglissar, Belshazzar, and other Medes, usurped the 
Frankish title of Sar, to which alone the Scythian exile from Thibet 
had a legal right ; his share of the claim being however revindicated 
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by the British Brigantae, with Yo, or // Or, or Be and Or; 
Shar, am Sar, / am the Sar of Or. It is remarkable that the 
word Sar, which is also the Caldic Shur, Syrian Sir, Iberian SOr 
(Sefior), and modem English Sir {Situr)^ discloses the Medes and 
Romans' great ignorance of Franco-Scythian customs, since they 
were not aware that Sar expressed, with true Scythian laconism, 
the saving and industrious habits of the Serican Dons so well 
recognized in the names Massagetse, Thissagetae, Ariinaspi, Phrygian,^ 
Brigas, etc. Sar, which is the Scythian Iberian Sarre, shut, save, 
put by, must show the rdU of the Scythians' Sar. Our ancestors'' 
enemies added the vulture's clutch to the Scythian lock, and 
the office of the wise and provident Sar was parodied in the 
revelries of the Jackal. Welkin, the sky, shows, among the 
Ci'nbrense, the Bel King who was the Rot of the Cimes of Ci, Ti 
and Si, and brother to the Cat of Caledonian Sky, and also to the 
Kas and Mancat of Zeus in the Casii of Thibet Bairn, Bam, and 
Brat must show the Hyrcanian and Bas (Was) Con who originally 
hailed from the Bars of Scythia. Bairn calls to mind Hercynian- 
Franconian Baiern, the Bavarian of which must verily be the Bavar 
(Bavard) Lipoxais and Coloxais of the Arias of Ily, Orkhon, Bastan, 
Baitalak and Baikal. The word Water, whether pronounced ticteu or 
u^teu, proves its affinity to the a of Accad and of Indo-Scythia. It 
is certain that we must, Sanskritly, illustrate '* water " as, " w, 00 or u, 
the ; a, o, eau, water; t, they and are ; eu, eux, they^ The Pyrenean 
Ai'go, triumphantly rides over the mles of modem etymologists with a 
(o ?) ; i, (I ?) ; g, Je (I ?) ; o, eau, water ; that is, whether you are or 
are nut aware that a is o ; amidst the g and i = , a is o, g is gi, and 
aigo is water ; again, ^ is to ^ what 1 is to a. The explanation of this- 
new and very interesting problem is in the word Ana, water ; for, a 
and ana are undoubtedly the Assyrian for water; is the Franco- 
Syro-Scythian synonym of tf, and / is the Iberian synonym of gi^ and 
of the English letter^; consequently, <? should follow the same rule, 
and the four letters should uninterruptedly designate a current The 
examination of the word proves that il is so ; for, a is ana^ i is ana^ 
gi is ana^ and go is ana ; therefore, aigo must be go. The 
marvellous science of language now asks Spanish to help in the 
explanation of the word ; and ai for ahi, here, with go, shows, with the 
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fact that aigo is ana and go^ how well combined is the Bearnese aigo. 
Aigo describes the Scythian removals frorp Asia with (7, or the man O ; 
^ (gi), left his country with hb horse ; /, he cleared his way with a 
small weapon ; «, he also went by water. Herodotus proves that this 
man O, who is the good Don N of the O or lake " D' on n <;," is also 
the one referred to in the word aigo ; for he is known to have lived 
by the Ho- Ho, Hoang-ho, Orkhon, Ussau, Ulla and Ausacii; being 
pressed in his country, he left it The road from his home or casii, 
which is the real Parthia of history, to the very limits of the West, is 
one uninterrupted tale of his struggles against his unprincipled foe. 
The science of language teaches that Italian Acqua, and Latin Aqua, 
^e unmistakeably connected with the lakes of Alak, Baitalak, Baikal, 
Alakoul, in ancient Scythia; Dooshak, in Arachosia (Afghanistan); 
and all the Araxes (river Aces) of Asia. Agua and Aqua are seen to 
be the same word, since the letter g is simply a softened q, c, or k. 
Geography shotvs with Guadiana, which is the ancient Phoenician 
Anas, that Gua comes from Ana; Gua di Ana, Agua therefore 
'explains, with a gua, that a being gua ; gua is also wcUer, I have 
gathered from Professor Sayce's Assyrian grammar that ** ouatou " is, 
amongst the Botocudos of Brazil, the word for stream; that ^^ ouatou, 
ou, ou, ou, ou** is the same nation's term for Ocean; that ^^rom-o-wodi^* 
is their figurative speech for ^* I goa long way^^ and *' rom oooo wodi^ 
the one for ^^ I go a very long way,** I here ask etymologists if the 
Botocudos' ouatou is not the Celtic Uoteu or Ouoteu, water, and the 
tsynonym oiana; also, if ^^rom " is not the Briton's old word ^^roam" 
so plainly seen in the Frome of Dorset. " Rom-o-wodi " must then 
reveal the Scythian remnants of the mode of speech which elsewhere 
^ves an identical sense to '* roam and wot " (Spanish voy, I go), 
Wodi is then the Iberian Kos, Body and Om, which connect the 
Amo Con of Scythia with the Syrian locution " Am a Son," so plainly 
seen in Amazon. The Botocudos of Brazil are then the tailed booted 
exiled Codutae of Indo-China and Indo-Thibet. One would not be 
surprised to find that the antique Codogan of Beam and other places 
has had its origin in ThibeL Thibet has received its Franco-Iberian 
came of Bhot from Franco-Iberian Hindoos, and the Botocudos of 
Atlantis are called from their Thibetan boot, waters and vow. 
There is a sure and mysterious link between the Botocudos rom, the 
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ruins of Roumayeh and of El Shat Roumohiyeh noticed upon the map' 
of Babylon, Romanova in Siberia, Frome in Dorsetshire, Roumania, 
the Iberian word roumen, wheat (French froment), and the roaming 
of the Medes and Romans. I ver ture this statement beheving that 
it will not now be impossible to unravel the apparently inextricable 
maze which has been wovren round the history of every nation known 
by that name. It is right to add in explanation of the word ^^water^' 
that A is its equivalent in Mexican, that Aria is the Aceadian fcr 
river, and that therefore, a, o, ana, ura, ria, and water (uoteu) are 
words which have been spread over the whole world to prove their 
derivation from one original ox primary source; Basque showing also 
in briefest laconism, with ^^ you are a^^ "« r «," that a has been the 
first written representative of water. This unexpected revelation 
proves the Phoenician custom of abbreviations, shows the connection 
between Phoenician, Punic, Sanscort, and Sanskrit; also that the 
English I O U has been handed down from the Phoenicians, and 
that the wh le West must, at a very remote epoch, have enjoyed all 
the refining influences and benefits of Phoenician commerce, literature 
and manners. 

Riff Raff must derive its qtustionable worth from the roving pirate 
who has spared no river or shore (French rivage), and who has, by 
turns, rifled every Celtic home in the world. The philologist will, 
in rafif, recognize the raft, or slovetily and untrim vessel upon which the 
rover made often very long sea voyages. Raff unveils the Aceadian 
and Indo-Scythian metamorphosis of O from A, and of P from V or B. 
Lumber, with the Iberian "Tum ber," speaks of a daring man's 
green^ which I am at a loss to illustrate. Did the Prophet of Islamism 
borrow his flag from the Medes who had taken it from the Scythians' 
Don Ass or Sar? Has the same flag been first that of the lakes, 
greens, and peaks of Celtic Serica? Is Mahomet's ensign the one 
the Medes had shorn of its Syrian Coiv and Iberian Cau ; say, of 
the Cow which was typical of water reservoirs, green commons, and 
Scythian mothers? Also of the Caus which embodied the Don's 
duty^ law and book 1 If these surmises are true, we may be sure that 
Punic will prove them. Dowd, dead, is the Iberian Reamese Dod, 
mourning for death. Dowd and Doii are related to the Breton DoL 
The final letters are, in Dowd, Dol and even Doii, the articles d^ ed 
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seen to be the actual Lancasterian O ; the root common to Dowd, 
Doii, and Dol, must therefore be the British do^ to kill. Dowd, Dou, 
and Dol have then necessarily the same origin. Moider and Moidore, 
to puzzle, are simply the warning that the two words refer to the Rois 
or Kings of the Syria of Or, Mot der, Mot d* or e; I am the Hyrcanian 
Bel, I am Moi from Or. People will be more than blind if they do 
not now recognize that 2,400 years ago, Frank Syrian was one of the 
languages spoken in Palestine. Kirmoab, Dibon, Bezer, Heshbon, 
Pisgah, Jazer, Minneth, Samaria, Sebaste, Jattir, Geran, Ramah, 
Eglon, Gedor, Dore, Raphia, Galilee, Tyre, Sidon, Belus, Bashan and 
many other names belonging to the map of Canaan, have an unmis-. 
takable Frankish origin. If Kir is the Hebrew for town, if Polis is 
the Greek for the same word ; Cyropolis must, by the Jaxartes (Syr 
Daria) have been the Arch-Syrian city of the Dons of Scythia. 
Cyr o polis must also show the same style of composition and con- 
sequently the same class of science seen in Cattegat, Loweswater, 
Haweswater, Khotan, Mergui, Kengui, Kamchatka, Donas, Maslacq, 
etc. Cyr and Polis refer to the well-mannered Cin or King of 
Herodotus, and to the historical Parthe, Massagetse, and Issedon. 
The Palestinians of Kirmoab, by the Dead Sea, have therefore been 
some of Tacitus' Solemi exile;^ from Serica ; for the word shows, with 
Mi r see (Moi la Soie), that the Solemi was a silk man from Serica. 
The Celtic Moider and Moidore of North Britain also clearly show, 
through the languages to which they belong, the countries of Asia 
from which they originated. 

It is now right to ask ourselves why such words as Maskins, 
Mackins, Maukin and Mawkin are found amongst the Lancasterian 
interjections. These words must be of Scythian origin and refer to 
the Kins of Imaum, to the Massagets of Siberia, Aral and Margiana, 
and to the Chin-Gals of Emmaus, upon Lake Tiberias, also called 
Sea of Chinnereth, of Galilea, and of Gennesareth. Lake Til erias, 
Chinnereth, Galilea and Gennesareth tell us that the various and 
varied accounts given of its history cannot all be true since truth is 
one, and can be only rendered by uniform statements. Lake Tiberias 
shows that its Iberiay which was the reproduction of that of Thibet 
was the abode of the dark haired Chin (Chinnereth — eth reth ner 
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lea il gal). Gen enne or JEAN £N^£ was its Sar (eth Sar enne 
Gen). Let those, who will doubt this announcement, study the history 
of Scythia, Babylonia and Palestine, with Herodotus, the Bible, 
geography and the science of languages ; they will find that the 
suppressed history of Canaan can be to-day reconstructed, and that it 
is indissolubly connected with that of Thibet, Assyria and the West 
That history is graphically and briefly told by the single word Mawkin 
with its Iberian sense of " Kin^^ " what a ; " maWy woe. My know- 
ledge of Iberian allows me to see in Mawkin the thoroughly Gascon 
and Bearnese expressions, " Kin Maw and Maw Kin " which show 
the King's great hurt and lamentation. Mawkin is, in Britain, the very 
natural interjection of the light haired Kin Kal of Orkhon, of the dark 
haired Kin Gall of Sina, and of the mixed populations of Hyrcaiiia, 
Babylonia and Palestine. One should expect that idiom in the 
dialect which gives us ber, cant, foyar, yuletide, dowd, spoos, owzel, 
scap, bruit, oss, roytch, sperr'd, rut, riggbt, puling, jammer, brecchus, 
and many other thoroughly Iberian words. 

What can be the meaning of Rushbearing, country wakes ? Does 
not wakes disclose the Sanskrit pach, English bake, and the loved and 
prolonged joviality which patronymic feasts have always periodically 
brought to the Iberian Scythian of every clime ? Must we, in Rush- 
bearing, recognise the immense concourse of people who attended the 
Egyptian feasts, and the somewhat noisy or blustering sports of the 
Bears or Ours of Upper Scythia? Must we, with it, record 
that the Cimbrenses were golden haired Albanians, and that rush^ 
which is the Iberian rus or rous, and French rouxy must have 
originated at Murui and Mums in Thibet? Is Rushbearing the Punic 
and complex locution which speaks of the "Mw*^," ^^rouXy^ '^rus,"^ 
" rusA,'* or light haired Cimbrense, deporting himself^ iiU/e roughly 
upon his green commons (bers), and in true bearizh (bainsh ?) style P 
Let those who are familiar with Scythian history, say if the word 
Rushbearing does not faithfully represent one of the customs of our 
Celtic ancestry, and also of all the populations which will be found to 
be of Scythian descent Does Rushbearing prove that candle offerings 
have a Scythian source ? Would these candle offerings be explained 
by the altars and images of the Scythian temples, by certain very 
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striking Ninivian designs, and by the unexpected announcement that 
Assyrian shows, with Bunanu^ imager the Iberian expression ^^ Bu 
Nanu^* a good boy^ and also the mixed Syrian " Bun a nu " (French 
nous), orourbufiy ourgdteau; also, with Tsalatnu^ image^ the amu or 
amoy master ; the iam^ lamb and lama; ala, of the wings, sides, ailes, 
and aines ; Sal, of the countries named Salt, T, in Thibet-Scythia. 
Bunanu, Tsalamu, and Rushbearing, therefore, warn us that a judicious 
sense must be placed in the production and reproduction of the like- 
nesses of living creatures, or we must arrive at a clean sweep of the 
most appreciated branches of popular art, and almost entirely suppress 
Fainting and Sculpture. 

Can I ask if Weaughing, barking, is the French beuglani from 
which, according to his custom, the Cimbrense has omitted the // 
Why should Weau be the tnewing of a cat ? These two words must 
prove to a Philologist who is versed with Scythian history and geo- 
graphy, that the most intimate connection has existed between the 
Scythian languages, and also, between the Ox (Bos), Dog (Ca, Ka ; 
Can, Kan ; Canis), Gent, Lord, Moss, Mous, Cha, Sha (Mus), and 
Man-Cat (Feles, Felis, compare with French feli) of ancient Parthia- 
Thibet-Serica. I^t those who will go into the question say if my 
explanations are not most true. Why should Wherrying signify 
laughing f Might not the reason be that, according to the linguistical 
laws of the Esks, and as Wherrying is an £sk (ish) word, the 
very pith of its sense is in its centre ; that the Basque words 
which begin with r double it and are written as Erreina for 
Keina (Iberian), queen ; Erribera for Ribera (Iberian), river ; 
Erretora for Retora, (retors ? French) rector or priest ; and that, 
wherrying must therefore be analyzed as " Wher ry ing^^ ing for ant ; 
ing was the ri or laughter^ ing fut le ri ou ris f Should we not in 
Yammer, to desire eagerly, recognise the Iberian hammi, hunger or the 
vehement wish of the Iberian exile who sighs for his mers, seas, lakes 
and brows of Scythia ? Why should Yeate designate a gate, if not 
because it shows the Cimbrense's particular custom common to Arabic 
and many Iberian dialects, by which the letter G is also sounded 
^'» /t 0^ y > and Yeate can also be pronounced gate. In Yeate is 
moreover seen, with ate, the root of the Basque word Athea, a door 
or passage, and the reason of its very existence, since a passage 
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necessitates a gate. Additional proofs of this custom are observed 
with Yuletide^ Christmas ; Yugmas, Christmas games ; and Yugoads^ 
Christmas playthings. The same usage is seen to exist in Pyrenean- 
Beam where Jeu (French), play, is the Iberian ioc or joe ; jalousie 
(French), jealousy, the Iberian ialousio or jalousio; jeudi (French)^ 
Thursday, the Iberian diiaous or dijaous ; jaune (French), yellow the 
Iberian iaoune or jaoune. Yuletide must have been for the Scythian 
Iberian Cimbrense of British Albania, a season^ time or tide of wakes^ 
cakes and gueule, yule or gtUo^ heraldry showing here the very origin 
of its term Gule which is the Iberian for a widely opened mouth. 
Yt^mas must have been the Mas^ Moss^ Mous or Boi tide for playing ; 
that being seen in the Mas and Yug of Yugmas, Yugoads must 
show with goads, goods, and the Iberian Yugo, play, that there can be 
no mistake in the acknowledgment of its nationality. Shall we not 
recognise the old Scythian dress in the Celto-Gallic vest and Iberian 
Breton Bragos, and Celto-Callic Cimbrense Brecchus, Caledonian 
Brecks, and Sarmatian Braccae? Bracca is not a Roman word; it 
simply illustrates the Scythian Breeches still worn in Scotland, Ireland, 
England, the Pyrenees, Spain, Tyrol ; in a word, in every land where 
the Celt-Scythian preserved his independence, customs, and languages. 
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SMALL DICTIONARY IN NINE LANGUAGES. 



HEREWITH, I have the pleasure to present to my readers 
above 800 of the most current Beamese-Iberian words, 
which will be found translated into Basque, English, French, Spanish, 
Italian, German and Latin. To these, I invite the attention of 
Etymologists, and ask them to find in them the Hebrew, Greek and 
Latin roots some people have so much at heart If, in spite of the 
difficulty they will experience in so doing, the same views are still 
entertained, I must remind the reader that most of these words belong 
to ancient geography, that they are at least 1000 years older than the 
earliest Roman records, and that it is therefore impossible the Romans 
should have transmitted them to us. The conclusion must then be 
arrived at that they have come to the West through other means, this 
causing us to surmise that the gaps met in history are the preconceived 
plan of some people (the Romans?); first, to destroy every source of 
information from which we could obtain the truth about themselves 
and their opponents, and then to spread any tales they liked to 
invent. It has, I fear, been their desire to efface the bloody tracks 
too easily perceived in their path ; they were all powerful, and they 
applied all their well-known ingenuity and perseverance to first destroy 
every document they could find which proved their dastardly deeds, 
and then libelled their victims to the utmost of their capability. It is 
only too true that, in many countries, they fully succeeded in their 
aim ; but, wherever they failed, they have left the books they were 
forced to leave behind in such a state of muddled confusion, that 
it is impossible, with their contents alone, to assign to the various 
nations of which they treat, the corresponding references, events and 
dates which belong to each of them. 
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It is my intention, as soon as I am able, to extend this small 
<lictionary into Greek, Hebrew, Arabic, Persian, Assyrian, Welsh and 
Breton. The comparison of languages should not however stop there, 
for in order to accurately follow the Scythian emigrations from India, 
Thibet, Siberia, the provinces of the Persic gulf, Euphrates, Palestine, 
rand all the lower hills of Mount Taurus, and also the various stages 
of the struggles which preceded those emigrations ; the speeches of all 
the high stations of the emigrants should, in Asia, Africa, Europe and 
even America- Atlantis, be carefully examined. They will, I feel certain, 
show a wonderful similitude to that of the Phoenician Iberi of the 
iSouth of France, which, in its turn, will prove to be the language 
in which Herodotus' works were first written ; at any rate, that 
it formed the very basis of all the geographical districts mentioned 
by him in his account of the history and description of Scythia. The 
same comparison of languages will also show that the Greek, Hebrew 
and Latin translations of the Holy Scriptures must simply be reproduc- 
tions from older writings — which the compilation of Herodotus, the 
Bible and Phoenician Geography will prove to have been extended first 
in Iberian, and afterwards in mixed idioms that disclose the principal 
roots of our modern languages. It is fortunate that the '^ proper 
names " or " noms propres " have invariably been preserved in 
subsequent writings \ for that undeniable fact enables us to-day, 
through Phoenician Geography, to recognise the dialect and country 
to which each name belongs. The languages of the highest hills of 
the world will then be the infallible guides which will lead us to trace 
our ancestors' migrations almost step by step. Among the dialects of 
which we should, for the purpose of comparison, obtain the equivalent 
of the words forming this little dictionary are those 

of the Bieskid Mountains, in the Karpaths, Europe. 

„ „ Sudetie, Schneekoppe and Erz Mountains, Bohemia, 

Europe. 

„ „ country from Perm to Yarensk, in Russia, Europe. 

„ „ „ „ the Vitim to Yakutsk, in Siberia, Asia. 

„ „ high lands of Nepaul in India, Asia. 

„ the Zambesi, South Africa, 
to the east of Cuzco, Peru, America, 
in Yucatan, Central America. 
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Chihuahua, Mexico, America. 
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As a proof how easily recognisable is the universality of Iberian, 

I present the Zulu words by which, on his homeward voyage, King 

Cetewayo lately described the person of Queen Victoria to an English 

gentleman, on board the steamer Nubian {Manchester Evening News, 

1 8th Sept., 1882). The Zulu idioms, "intwana encinane," he used to 

designate a little person, are neither more nor less than the Iberian 

words 

e una en cin nane 

int wana en cin nane 

is one in little little woman 

the word " nane " determining a little woman in Iberian. The com- 
parative study of almost every dialect belonging to the head waters of 
every part of the world, will, I believe, show the same striking analogy 
of language. 
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In order to show how dose is the relationship that exists between 
history, geography and languages, and also to prove the existence of 
Iberian among the hills of Hyrcania and Babylonia ; I point to those 
who are acquainted with the Patois of Southern France, that the 
Struchates, Budii, Arizanti, Busae, Paraetaceni and Magii, mentioned 
by Herodotus as living amongst the hills of Luristan and Irak-Ajemi, 
must have been named with the Iberian tongue common to all the 
nations of, or colonists from Scythia. The Struchates must be 
the expulsed Man Cats from their Eastern lands of Chaetae Achasa. 
The Budii must come from Dibon in South Thibet, and another 
Dibon, in Palestinian Moab, give the same origin, though pomting 
also to the Abekan of Aral. The Busae, in my opinion, take their 
name from the good waters of Ussau after which they were called 
The Arizanti and Magii refer to the learned Ants of Or (Ar) or Aral 
to which they were related. Amongst the Hyrcanian Parthi whose 
history will now be disclosed, the Wehrcani must be the very men 
who took to Pyrenean Beam the patriotic order of the Scythian- 
Iberian Cavers, the Barcani must be another Guild of the same 
Cavers, these no doubt originally hailing from the vicinity of Baikal 
and Ussau. Such names as Paricani, Germanii, Carmanii, Persepolis, 
Matieni, Agbatana, Parlhi and Cadusii reveal their Scythian source to 
the philologist, and Cossaei specially designates some of the Elamites 
or Elyms (Limbs and Lambs ?) of Suziana, who must, I believe, be 
the Ecossais (Scotch ?) of Hyrcania and the exiles and colonists from 
Kosgol and other places of Uryankhai. 

I advise those who would be inclined to doubt or deny my 
suggestions, to follow the Books of Herodotus and Strabo upon 
ancient geography ; they will then soon recognise that the Scythians 
constructed their Science in a most masterly manner, and that every 
branch of it was built with another. The reader can, already, 
with the help of the present vocabulary, see that Khuzistan and 
Suziana are so named from the Oozing of their waters and their 
Sandish or English language, also that Luristan is so called from 
the torrents that rise amongst its mountains. Laristan should be the 
Golden province of the Persic gulf, for its wealth is recorded in the 
argillous soil of its gentle brows once perfectly watered or degged 
(Iberian regat). Farsistan owes its name to the same peculiarities 
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as Laristan and is even richer. Let us remember that in it is placed 
Persepolis, the district of which is said to be the most lovely and 
fruitful in Asia. Chorassan is no doubt named from the Chors or 
rocky heads by which it is bounded North, West and South. Sad 
Irak-Ajemi speaks of its Hyrcanian-Basque learning so much perse- 
cuted by its enemies. Let competent judges say if Irak-Ajemi does 
not show that its Hyrcanian Irak or reading has undergone the rack 
of the Medish Sars, and if its cry of pain is not heard in its French 
a Jemi ? (a g^mi, has moaned.) Irak-Ajemi has many other meanings 
it is not possible to include in this necessarily abbreviated review. 

In order to show how language gives its origin both historically 
and geographically, the Iberian Casa, home, will, Herodotus in hand, 
take us to the house of the Ka or Dog who very naturally spoke the 
Ka or Dog's language ; that place being no other than the Kazak of 
Scythia, where it will be found that the said Ka or Dog lived in his 
Casa and was clothed with his Kasak. The Basque Etchta is, with 
the Iberian Chea et^ rendered into " chez lui " and " at home." The 
English Home points to Siberian Om as the place from which it has 
been taken. The French Maison says that the Orchon, a naturally 
Mai's or Maize growing country, is that from which the Frankish 
language has come to us ; there^ is the original home of those who 
adopted Maison amongst their idioms. The Spanish, Italian and Portu- 
guese Casa have the common Iberian origin of Aral. The German 
Heimath shows with Ath^ the man of the high passages of the Kuen- 
lun ; with Ma^ the Scythian Amo or Master, and with Hei and He^ 
the unmistakable Scythian Iberian origin of the Herc)niian-Franconian- 
^Franc-Caunian?) Allemand (A116 Man d?). The Latin Lares is 
undoubtedly Aryan, and names as its birth- place, Aral where we find 
so many other Latin, Spanish, Portuguese, Italian and Iberian words 
and references.. The Iberian Cos^ Body, shows a connexion between 
the formation of language and the life-flayings seen upon the 
uncovered alabasters of Nineveh, and even infers that lake Kos-Gol 
communicated once with the Bo Ody. The Basque Gorputza is 
merely the Iberian-Beamese phrase " that is a Bel, a Well, a Stink, 
Good Gold, take it away^^ Za putz, put, or, go. One could not have a 
better description of the BeFs body and of its ultimate end. French 
Corps, Spanish Cuerpo^ Italian and Portuguese Corpo and Latin Corpus 
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give succinct and distinctive references peculiar to each dialect and 
the men who spoke them in Asia. German Leib shows the Lion- 
hearted and learned Hare or Herr every explanation must place in 
the Frankish or Franconian lands of the Kuenlun and Lebanon, 
Every other Iberian Monosyllable will offer in a similar manner a 
characteristic page of the life and Customs of our Scythian ancestors. 



PART V. 



ORIGIN OF THE WESTERN NATIONS 
AND LANGUAGES. 



HAVING, after many years' researches, made a series of 
coveries which contain much of the hitherto unfathoi 
science possessed by the Learned and Accomplished Druids ; hav 
month after month, had almost numberless opportunities to test 
truth of those discoveries with ancient historical records, and mod 
untarihings and findings ; having found that oar geographical m 
have been made by the Druids, that they describe this world i 
manner which is little expected, and unveils the origin of each coun 
the history of its first settlers, the nature of its rivers, the site of 
large plains, the very formation of its mountains, the substance ot 
soil, the places where once existed the now obliterated inland Sea 
Asia and Africa, and those where once were erected the huge Ike. 
Weirs which the Celts of Asia and Africa placed at the head of tl 
great water reservoirs ; having then found a science which is sevi 
thousand years old, and which must have long ago perished throi 
the intense persecution suffered by those who had created it ; 1 1 
to-day, met by the indifference of some and the dubious curiositj 
others, without speaking of the positive animosity of a few who I 
that the new idea may injure the pet systems to which they have li 
been wedded. 

I therefore hasten to say that the Science of the Druids threat 
no interests, and that it has only for aim the conservation of evi 
thing which belongs to ancient Celtic society. In a language wh 
is always clear and often cutting, the Great Teachers have left beh 
them their own history and that of the Celts, the account of tt 
emigrations from Asia, and of their Journeys from it to Euro 
Africa and America or Atlantis. They tell us who have been tl 
persecutors, and also those who made in Africa and Asia the heapi 
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ashes and the deserts we find in them. They describe the institutions, 
customs and religion of the Celts, and omit no detail through which, 
by the aid of ancient annals, can be cleared the mysteries which, until 
now, have hidden the old world from us. Such is the science which 
the Druids have left behind them, trusting that, if it ever became lost, 
somebody would, one day, either by chance or dint of study, find the 
key to it, look into it, and master its secrets. 

No one needs to meet the resuscitated teachings of the Druids 
with jealousy or hostility, for, as I have said, they threaten no 
interests, creeds, or political associations. Their great aim is simply 
to remove from the Scythians of Asia and the Celts of Europe, the 
stigma thrown upon them by the Greek and Roman writers. The 
wanton libels have gone to the Druids' hearts, and one can tell that 
their object, in executing the most masterly work which has been 
done in this world, has been to give mankind a self-refuting proof of 
the falsehoods heaped by the Greeks and Romans upon the Scythians 
and Celts. 

The work which the Druids have left behind them is the map of 
the world. Upon it are written the life, struggles, misfortunes and 
hopes of our ancestors. Upon it is indelibly traced everything that 
was necessary for us to know, and the Druids have, with it, proved 
themselves to be men of almost infinite knowledge, endurance and 
wisdom ; they have also, with it, victoriously refuted the unqualifiable 
language of the Roman writers, and shown that their interested state- 
ments respecting the Celts have been stupid and malicious untruths. 

One must here state that these Druidical maps which, at first 
sight, seem simple and ordinary productions, were motivated by the 
wilful destruction of every written document which had been left by 
India, Thibet, Hyrcania, Phoenicia, Egypt and Gaetulia; say, by 
Nineveh, Babylon, Persepolis, Palmyra, Bactra, Balbec, Thebes, Tyre 
or Carthago, without mentioning those belonging to the whole of 
Keltaie, Albion, Jeme, and the country of the Thyrrhenni in Italy. 
It is impossible to believe that Thibet, Bactra, Nineveh, Tyre, Thebes 
and Carthago, which were, at one time, the very homes of science, 
did not leave us their written records. It can to-day be proved that 
the actual knowledge possessed by those cities was almost incommen- 
surable and certainly much greater upon many subjects than that 
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which our present world possesses. The destruction of the Serapaeum 
library of Alexandria by Julius Ca&sar in 48 b.c, and Aurelian in 273 
A.D. ; the dispersion of all the books of Carthago by Scipio, the anni- 
hilation of every ancient record belonging to Nineveh, Babylon, 
Bactra, Persepolis, ThebeS, etc. ; that of all the books of ancient 
China or Thibet by Kin, and the unrelenting persecution by the 
Romans of everything which, in the West, belonged to the Druids' 
languages, religion and institutions, show, first, that there was on the 
part of the Medish rulers in Asia, and afterwards, on that of the 
Romans, in Europe, a most determined and matured plan to prevent 
future ages from becoming acquainted with the history of the world 
by any other means than through the books patronised by themselves. 
It became then necessary for the Druids to adopt some means of 
transmitting to posterity the Celtic version of the events which 
belonged to Celtic life, and to remove those very documents from the 
reach of their foes. That was most successfully done through the 
hatred the cruel deeds of the enemies of the Celtic race had every- 
where kindled in the hearts of their victims, the intensity of that 
hatred being seen in the almost too painful to relate animosity against 
the Romans, Medes and Malays, of the Getae of the Danube, of the 
Massagetse and Hyrcanians of Asia, of the Sarmatse of Russia, and 
generally of the Celts of the North and West of Europe. As one 
becomes acquainted with the atrocious system of woman and boy kidnap- 
ping practised by the Romans, and as one recognises that their expedi- 
tions were undertaken and conducted with exacdy the same tactics 
and motives of the Medes in Asia and Africa, that they burnt or 
destroyed everything which belonged to the Celts, and sold into slavery 
every one they could capture who had opposed their arms, and also 
all who were related to them \ one will not be surprised if pitiless 
reprisals were resorted to by the Celts against their persecutors, and 
if every Mede and Roman prisoner was put to death. 

It wa^ even comparatively easy for the Druids to accomplish this 
masterpiece of human ingenuity ; for, thanks to the network of 
Asiatic and European forests behind which the Celtic race sheltered 
itself from the Medes and Romans ; thanks to the high mountains of 
the world which stretch and almost link themselves one to the other ; 
thanks to the large rivers whose crossing was always a source of 
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danger and embarrassment to the invader ; it had been impossible to 
the Medes to push in Europe their incursions beyond the Danabe ; 
to the Huns, to obtain any other advantage than to cross and reaoss 
from the Altai to the West of Europe, and from i the West of Europe 
to the Altai ; and to the Romans, to go beyond the Elbe, if it is even 
true that they ever had any firm footing beyond the Rhine. There 
are now means to ascertain that these Conquerors never mastered the 
high hills of the Spanish mountains, Pyrenees or Swiss Alps ; that 
many parts of France, Britain, Belgium and Holland were almost free 
from their contamination, and that Wales, Scotland and Ireland sar 
but little of them beyond raiding expeditions, whereas the countries 
beyond the Elbe were always perfectly free from their influence. It 
is possible to-day to show that there has existed in this world an 
immense Celtic Confederation, the head of which will reveal itself in 
the examination of the Druidical maps ; also that Tyre and Carthago 
were the great. centres which had in hand the interests of the Celtic 
race in Asia and in Afi-ica. It was not possible for Rome, mighty 
though she was, to find enough legions to hold the tributary countries 
in complete subjection. Roman power did not besides extend as far 
as we are told ; therefore, for these various reasons, many countries 
remained much freer than is supposed and enjoyed that liberty that 
many of them pretend they never lost 

It is among the highest hills of Switzerland, of the Pyrenees and 
Spain, amongst the Wolds of German Hercynia, in Russia, Norway^ 
Sweden, Scotland, Ireland, Wales, in Classical Cumberland, without 
speaking of many other places in the world, that the Druids who 
belonged to the Union of which I have just spoken, undertook to 
write by means of names put upon the maps, the history of the Celtic 
race, and to give with them a sketch of its origin, struggles, mis- 
fortunes and hopes. The same history was repeated almost 
everywhere in Europe and Atlantis. Asia and Africa followed in 
an identical strain, for, they had been the chief sufferers. The 
Druids, therefore, wrote with the mountains, hills, rivers, lakes, plains, 
and even volcanoes of the Universe, the book, which, in my opinion, 
they called Sanskrit. At any rate, the name fits exactly the worlis 
for, Sanskrit t^'^ us that sans skrii^ escrit^ ox krit ; ^^ji without any 
writing ; the sense is skrit ; that is, the sense is written ; and also, that 
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the sang is skrtt ; that is, the blood is written ; then, Sanskrit says of 
itself that it is the sens (sense)y and the sang (hlood)^ kcrits sans kcrit 
(written without any writing). As it is not needed, in order to 
master this science, to have recourse to any writing, and as Memory 
suffices to master this model Geography ; the word Sanskrit is, there- 
fore, in my opinion, the best title which could be given it, while it 
explains perfectly the tradition that the Druids taught their highest 
science without any books. 

If one is now reminded that the name by which Thibet is yet 
known to the Chinese is that of Tsang, and that the map of the 
Universe describes perhaps one thousand times over the emigrations 
of the Celts from their mountains of Thibet, it will be seen, by these 
explanations, that the word Sanskrit was most appropriately put 
together by those who formed it. 

If one roust here adopt the theory that Thibet has been the cradle 
of the human race, and that from it started the first human fleetings 
which have taken place ; one must, by the same theory, recognise the 
truth that the names seen upon its maps, at a period of 2,000 years 
ago, must be almost indefinitely old. For the same reason, one can 
accept, as a foregone conclusion, that those names were not taken to 
Thibet from any other country, and that the other places where we 
find them now must have received them from settlers who originally 
came from it One would deduce the very same reasoning for the lan- 
guages to which these names belong, it being evident that they were 
once spoken in Central Asia, though they are almost solely represented 
to-day by its map. It must be true that Thibetan exiles fixed 
themselves in the countries which to-day speak the languages of the 
geography of Thibet, for the description of those exiles most faithfully 
answers' that of the ancient inhabitants of the Kuenlun and Serica. 
Therefore, if history gives further proofs of this connexion, the 
languages and names which belong to Thibet and Northern India, 
must have been theirs from all time, and the nations where we find 
these speeches must have taken them from Thibet, and be, beyond a 
doubt, the descendants of those who left that part of Asia at a period 
which it must more be our aim to determine. 

History has registered several large emigrations from the parts 
where we, to-day, place Thibet and the Himalaya. Some of these 
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emigrations must be very remote, and are most plainly recognised in 
the Palestinian and Greek Doric maps which must have been formed 
from i,ooo to i,8oo years before our era. Has it occurred to any 
one that those maps record the transfer to Europe of many Celts of 
Thibet and India, and that, upon them, are therefore registered the 
transplantation in the West, of the inhabitants of the henceforth 
depopulated lands from the Ural, Obi and Amoor in the north of 
Thibet to the Ganges and the west of China? It is however so, 
as their examination through a general course of ancient history and 
geography \^dll prove. 

If we next look at the maps of the Phoenician colonies, which 
date from 500 to 1,500 years b.c, we cannot fail to be struck with 
the coincidence that the foundation of Carthago and the first 
destruction of Nineveh occurred very nearly at the same time, 
since the latter event took place in 876 b.c., and the former one, 
about 850 B.C, or twenty years later. We should also notice the 
presence, in 880 B.C., upon the Karoon, of the Assyrian Wolf, Pul, 
who must then have levelled and buried Dyaleh. The same Pul 
must shortly afterwards have sacked and pulled down Nineveh. After 
many hard researches, I think I have found that many of the 
inhabitants of Mesopotamia were, about that time, able to escape 
from the tyrant, and were carried by the vessels of Tyre and other 
seaport towns of Phoenicia either to Greece, Thrace, Africa, and to 
the distant Celtic colonies of Spain, Portugal, Italy, France, Britain, 
Ireland, and the Hebrides Isles. 

I also wish to bring to the notice of those who feel any interest in 
the ancient history of Asia, that it can, to-day, be mathematically 
proved^ by scientific demonstrations, that various emigrations are to 
be followed from many points of Asia to the mouth of the EScaut or 
Schelt, through Siberia, Russia, Germany, and the Rhine ; through the 
Albury or Elburz Mountains near the Caspian, the Caspian itself, the 
Caucasus, the Crimea, aricientiy called Chersonesus Taurica, Southern 
Russia, or European Scythia and through the Danube, which, for 
the aid it gave the Celts, received the name of Donau^ or the New 
Ford of the Serican-Thibetan-Scythian Issedon called Don in the 
West. Other removals can also be followed through the very Arctic 
Seas, where the vessels of T5Te were sent to carry the fugitive Celts 
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to the West. Many refugees from Beloutchistan, Afghanistan, Persic 
Gulf and Palestine also took refuge in Egypt whence they came to 
the West of Europe. 

I must add here that there exists a rery current and erroneous 
opinion that Tyre was the mother of the multitude of colonies which 
owed their foundation to her. A greater mistake could not be made. 
If it is true that Tyre was the means by which multitudes of people 
were snatched from the very hands of the Medes, the new towns, 
which were built through her instrumentality, had no other ties with 
Tyre than those of an affectionate and filial gratitude, and of being 
also bound by the common fetters which linked the whole of the 
Celtic Confederacy of which each town was an Unit Had it not 
been so, and had Tyre been reduced to its own resources, it could 
not alone have resisted so long as it did against the immense armies 
and even fleets of its enemies. It could not either have been 
possible, for a walled town, to have spared, as surplus population, the 
numbers which her vessels conveyed to Greece, Africa, or the West 
of Europe, and there -founded the immense number of cities the birth 
of which are both wrongly and yet rightly attributed to her. 

If we must regret that the destruction of the great libraries and 
the persecution of the Medes and Romans have reduced us to a state 
of utter helplessness as regards the production of documents which 
prove the participation of Tyre in the transplantation of the Celts 
from Asia to Europe ; we have, however, the admission that she 
carried Dido and her friends to Africa ; also, that some of her vessels 
were of enormous capacity, many being able to carry 600 to 1,000 
souls on board, and that she was therefore well able to take the Celts 
to the West. We have moreover that of an old connexion with every 
part of Keltaie or Europe, and proofs almost without number of 
Irish, Scotch and English Phoenician colonisations. It should be 
remembered that the languages spoken 3,000 years ago in Palestine 
were exactly those we now use in the West X)f Europe, that Pales- 
tinian geography discloses the same sources as ours, and that the 
same dialects have made it. It should be borne in mind that the 
Basque language claims the honour to have associated, in Ireland, 
the glorious name of ^Eneas with that of Tyre, and that through the 
Basque Ernea^ wide awake ; Jerne, and its river Erne, have preserved 
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the souvenir of the wide awake wandering Chieftain. Jeme^ J Eme^ 
J Er N Ne; that is, Jerne^ you are Eme^ wide awake, a hero, an iron 
man \ N Ne^ Ene Enee^ Enke Herr^ Enee Re, Enke King, Tyrone 
expresses the Ernea or Earnest one's thanks to Great and Good Tyre 
for having rescued him and his friends from the clutches of their 
persecutors, whereas Omagh places her particular homage before the 
Immortal City for having saved her Siberian population of Om which 
she also salutes with dutiful reverence. 

I would remind the reader that there must have been two Tyres 
in Asia ; one, on the Mediterranean, and the other, in Siberia. We 
may some day disinter the Tyre of North Asia from some hillock of 
the Kirghiz steppes where it has laid covered for perhaps 3,000 years. 

To-day, over the ruins of Great and Gdod Tyre, a town has risen 
of the ominous English name of Sour, as if to tell the world that the 
very ground itself is wearied of the neglect of the Celt toward that 
land, which, once the home of his ancestors, had been so embellished 
by them that the accounts of the very marvels they built upon it, will 
not be believed now. 

Tyre has left many remembrances behind her, and her friends 
have not forgotten to publish her heroism and devotion. Tyre f ought 
and died that the Celts might be free. After this last bulwark of the 
Sabeans had been swept from the Phoenician sea coast, Carthago con- 
tinued, in Africa, the task of watching over the interests of our race, 
until, She, also, fell under the ram and axe of the Romans. 
However, lymaw, lyr Naw or New Tyre, in Hungary, tells us, in 
the Druids' composite language of which the Iberian is the basis, that 
Tyre was a ford or a ferry ; Tjrr Naw. Here is therefore the 
acknowledgment that she employed her vessels in conveying the 
populations of Asia to Europe. Tyrconnel, in Donegal, says that 
Tyre pulled ^^ Con away from the Cons, Cans or lakes of Asia. Tyr 
Tyre El Con, Merthyr Tydfil, in Wales, shows, through various mixed 
dialects, the share Tyre took in saving the Cambrians of Southern 
Thibet, and Sires of Aral, Hyrcania, Persic Gulf and Canaan, from 
the raids of the Puis. Merthyr Tydfil says, with Iberian, Basque, 
Hebrew, English and Spanish, that the city of Tjrr, on the Sea, drew 
(tire) away by sea, the weaving populations of the seas of Ti, 
Hyrcania and Syria. Hyr Tyr Mer, II fi id ti dil j dil for deal and 
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hilL Tinrhard^ in Africa, informs us that it was only after very hard 
struggles that Tyre was able to save the inhabitants of Serica, Sina 
and Thibet, from the clutches of the Pals. D hard ard ar rha nar in ti 
t tir. Here are offered a few instances to show how the names of 
places have been made. If it should seem strange that I should so 
readily be able to give meanings of so much importance, I can only 
say that I have not ventured to do so without much previous study, 
and also without being aware of their absolute exactitude. 

I have already said, that in Central and Upper Asia, are to be 
found the names which have been carried elsewhere by the exile from 
those parts, and also, that the languages which accompanied those 
names, must, with them, have had one common origin. It is then 
already possible to assume here that the Western languages have had 
their source in Thibet, for, everything disproves the theory that they 
ever reached Asia from Europe. If I now announce it is evident 
that the maps of ancient Serica, Sina and Thibet, those of modem 
China, if there be such a thing as a modem China, those of ancient 
and modem Hindostan, Afghanistan, Beloutchistan, Persia^ Turkestan, 
Siberia, etc ; in one word, that the Map of Asia shows most assuredly 
the largest part of its names has been made with the languages 
which are to-day spoken in the West of Europe ; also, that through 
some, until now, unexplained cause, the Asiatic nations which spoke 
those languages were removed from the East ; it will be patent to all 
that I shall present before the world the solution of a problem which, 
for centuries, has occupied the attention of many most eminent men, 
and baffled all the efforts of those who have tried to explain it. 

In view of the accomplishment of this end, I beg to refer the 
reader to the article of the British Encyclopedia upon Manchuria, in 
which will be found the invaluable information that " the Tungusian 
language differs from the Mongolian^ and, though, not supposed to have 
had any connexion with any other dialect, exhibits a remarkable simi- 
larity in many words and expressions to some of the lauguages of 
Western Europe, which is most remarkable as this is the most Eastern 
country in Asia.*' If, however, I announce that it is evident from the 
examination of the Maps of the two Asiatic Scythias, that Basque- 
Escualdunac, Jberian-Beamese, French and English, have come to us 
from India and Thibet; that it is patent Iberian has once been 
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universally spoken, that the Escualdunac must, in Asia, have been the 
language of the Baitalak, Baikal and Kent or Kant districts, and 
French and English, have been known and spoken promiscuously by 
the inhabitants of most parts of Asia, and specially of Thibet ; it will 
surprise no one if these languages were taken West and North by 
those who fled before the immense raiding expeditions of Ninus, 
Semiramis, Pul, Sennacherib, Nebuchadnezzar, Cyrus, Cambyses, 
Darius, Xerxes, Philip, Alexander, and the other Medish Chiefs, It 
will also astonish no one, if the liberty-loving Celts of Asia resolved 
to no longer live in the immediate neighbourhood of such dens of 
rapine and infamy as the India, Tartary and Persia of the Medes. 
Every one will, therefore, recognise in the stand the Tungusians made 
in their mountains of Eastern Siberia, a similarity of war tactics 
practised everywhere else by every other Celt ; say, that of ^^ry- 
where taking refuge in the fastnesses of their mountains, amongst 
which they knew well that their enemy could not follow them. 
Hence, the security which the very Tungusians were able to enjoy in 
the Lena and Aldan districts, and their ability to transmit through the 
ages of time, the speech their fathers had taken there from Thibet 
and India. 

Language and geography have then been the great mediums 
which the Druids have used \n penning the history of the Celts. The 
Home or Thibetan tradition of the race had been a most simple one ; 
the same tale was therefore repeated everywhere. Most frequently, 
the map of one country has been made with the language of another, 
so as if to make it appear that its names were almost nonsensical and 
meaningless ; whereas, on the contrary^ they describe most faithfully 
the actual situation of each locality, the nature of the ground upon 
which each place is built, its Asiatic origin, and the primary history of 
the Eastern home. For that purpose, the various languages, which 
had been brought West by the Celts, were mixed promiscuously, 
forming thus the Sanskrit^ which so well speaks its one tale, and may 
have been lost sight of, but which could not perish, unless the very 
languages which had been employed in its construction, disappeared 
from the surface of this world. 

Several names appear most prominently in the formation of this 
world's maps, and none with a more striking effect than that of 
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iEneas. One must regret that Ovid and Virgil have so described 
his Glorious Memory with the mist of the fable and of romance. We 
must however dismiss from our mind the idea that the Great Gallic 
Chief has been anything else but one of those few Men Stars who 
rise at too rare intervals, and leave behind them the luminous light of 
a whole life of usefulness spent in the service of their brethren. The 
part of -Eneas' existence which would most interest us may then be 
that which has been hidden from us ; say, that which followed his 
disappearance four years after he landed in Italy. Was he drowned in 
the Numico, or was he carried to heaven as a reward for his devoted- 
ness to the nations of his blood ? It is beyond my province to do 
anything more than speak here of the appreciative value the Celts 
formed of his worth. Considering that ^Eneas was; when he is said to 
have disappeared, in the very prime of his manhood ; the question 
arises whether he did not forsake everything which is most dear to 
man — that is, power and family — to devote the remainder of his exis- 
tence to the rescue of the suffering Celts of Asia, and to procure them 
safe homes a long distance away from the fiends who had destroyed 
his country, and the Troy situated near Lake Baikal, which we must 
not confound with the Troy on the Scamander. We may, even, here 
ask ourselves what can Ovid have meant by the following verse : — 
"Victa tamen vinces, eversaque, Troja, resurgens," unless that the 
time would come when the falsehood of the cause from which the attack 
upon that unfortunate city had been made, would be recognised ? 

It is my bounden duty to declare here, that from the examination 
of the maps is brought out the fact that ^neas must have been the 
Great Benefactor, if not almost the Saviour of the Celtic race ; for, 
his name is everywhere registered with the. most careful and affec- 
tionate gratitude. It is because he was the " Wide Awake King of 
the Esks " that the Basque-Escualdunac Ernea and English Earnest 
have been made with his name, and also that the Emerald Isle has 
been called after him. Jeme says of itself that it is named from the 
wandering or erring King Enke^ Je r er N. Hybernia shows itself to 
be made from Wandering or Erring King Entey ia hy Ber er N ; 
Yes, this is brave wandering En^e. Erin says in briefest laconism 
that, until landing near Ballyshannon, .^neas had wandered ever since 
he left In or Thibet, I r er Ny EriN Eri In. Iverdon shows the true 
14 
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brave Don from the cool and elevated lakes of Serica, le ver Don. The 
Man of Iverdon can only be the valorous Issedon of Serican Scythia ; 
Issedon saying itself, this is that Don, Ceci est ce Don^ Is se Don, 
Jouerna shows the Iberian Herr Enke who has been wandering since 
he left Scythia, Jau Er Erna. Ireland is merely the manifestation 
of the Scythian exile's anger at being forced to leave his heavenly 
Jkome, lir ire land. Therefore, to -^neas alone does the Emerald Isle 
owe the names she bears. 

If we now turn to France, we must recognise that, in Armorica or 
Brittany, Rennes speaks to us of King ^neas, with " Es Re En^ 
" thou art King iEneas." Mayenne expresses, with " May Enne/ 
the hearty thanks of the whole Celtic race to the woman who bore so 
great and good a 'son. The old province of Guyenne salutes the 
Hero with his tide of Guy, Ken, or Mer of ihe Celtic league, Guy 
Enne. The Pyrenees register his name with his functions of Pyr or 
High Priest. Here the science of language shows that this Pyr was 
the peer or equal of the humblest Celt We should remember, with 
Herodotus, that the Egyptian High Priests, at Thebes, were called 
Pyromis or Omis Pyrs, that is, Men Pyrs. Sir A. H Layard has 
informed us that one class of the Jezidiz Sabean Priests, near Nineveh, 
is also called Pyrs. The highland reminiscences of Switzerland 
acquaint us with Berne^ that, in true Punic and Phoenician style, the 
Brave Herr was fond of Shamming^ that is, "bemer" his enemies; 
Be Ber Er Erne Berne. Capbern^ in Beam, confirms that fact, and 
acknowledges -^neas as its Brave Cap, or Head. Lucerne proclaims 
him the Great Light of the Celts, Lu Luce e Er Erne. Payeme calls 
him the father of his people. Pay Erm. Sarpierre, on the Broje, 
gives him the title of Sar of the Celts, and informs us likewise that 
his full name was Pierre Enee or the Sar Pierre. As one can see, the 
title of Sar was a Celtic and Frankish creation. Its assumption by 
Salmanasar, Napolassar, Nebuchadnezzar, and, after them, every 
Caesar, only shows ignbrant Medish usurpations. If we follow our 
Swiss investigations, we find, with Zug, that -^neas was a huge or 
great man, Z ug, thou art huge ; with Schzvytz, that he was the wit of 
the Esks — in fact, that the Esk himself was wit itself — *'/5 wyth sc*^ ; 
with St. Gall, that the Gal was a Saint, "Z Gal Saint'' ; with 
Bristenstock, in Uri, that a certain holy man will be found to have 
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torn up the ten Stocks of Bri — " Stock ten Bris Bri " / with Galen- 
stock, above the sources of the Rhone, Aar and Reiss, that the ten 
Stocks of Bri so ill treated were those of the Gal En or -^neas — 
" Gal En Stocks Let those who are curious enough to ascertain 
who were the Saints who tore up the ten Stocks of Asia, follow ancient 
history with Herodotus, Strabo, the Bible and Phoenician geography, 
and see whether the Shamming Fun does not fit such Medes as 
Darius, Cyrus and Nebuchadnezzar. 

Many other proofs can be added to the testimonies I have given 
of the intense love of the Celts for ^neas. Dresden, in the very 
heart of ancient Hercynia, says that it belongs to lovely .^neas, " Es 
res der En." Cyrene, in Africa, has been called after him and 
recognises him as a Syrian King ; ** Cyre Ene," " Enee was a Syre." 
Tchernichef, on Lake Aral, shows that " Erni or King En^e, Re Ene^ 
was the dear Chief or Chef of the ics or lakes of Aral ; " " Cher Emi, 
vous etes le Chef des lacs." I could give many other examples where 
the name of the Great Celt is placed upon this world's map if the 
limits of this work did not call my attention to other matters. 

The Celts have scarcely been less demonstrative of their gratitude 
towards their good and learned friend Queen Dido. It may not be 
uninteresting to some readers to be shown that the names of Didon 
and En^e have been intercalated to form that of Dieudonne, or God 
given, which must be the graceful expression of thankful remembrance 
of the Celts towards two of the best and greatest Esks who have ever 
lived. 

A termination which occurs in very many Russian and Siberian 
towns, and which also presents itself in a few places elsewhere—-/ 
mean that of Sk — suggests to me that it must be connected with the 
word Scythe, which when decomposed by the learned language of the 
Druids, says of itself that it represents the ^^Sc who has gone away,''^ 
that is, " The sc h it," " UEsk est parti," "The Esk has gone." As 
the Scythe or Scythian lived in the very country of the Don, he can 
be no other man than the Don himself; then, in Russian Kasan, 
Birsk must be the ancient Bir of Asia, which, for the reasons already 
stated, was removed from the vicinity of the San-Po or Sengh ; 
Troitsk, upon the Mias, in Siberia, must be the resurrection of one of 
the Troys destroyed by the marauding Medes ; Lalsk, upon the 
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Hyperborean Lutza, must represent the hills of the Thibetan province 
of Lassa and the light of the schools of Bucha ; Nijni Udinsk, in the 
basin of the Jenisei, must show the Indian Esk of Oude, and inform 
us that when Aturia was invaded by Pul in 880 b.c., Nineveh's shout 
for help was verily heard in Siberia. We need not be surprised if the 
succour came, if Nineveh was saved, and if the Nins were removed 
to Europe and Africa. This may indeed have been the termination 
of the siege of the Great and Good City. If we now turn to Great 
Britain, we find that the Esks of Asia have called by the name of 
Esk^ the Yorkshire waters of Whitby, and the Caledonian ones of 
Montrose, in Forfar. The map of Cumberland, moreover, retraces 
most graphically, in Albion, the whole of the life of the Esk in Asia. 
From Windermere and Ulls water to St. Bees' Head and Camerton, 
the soil speaks a language it is impossible to misunderstand, and 
Eskdale shows itself to be most truly the very Chum of Birsk. Eskdale 
and Birsk tell us also that they are ale or beer drinkers. As I have 
long found out that the Egyptians learnt beer making from India, 
the reader must not be surprised, if I assume here, that the Sarmate 
of Russia, the Briton of Albion, and the Cophte of Egypt must have 
had a common Indian origin as well as habits. 

If we now turn to the Pyrenees, which, like the remaining moun- 
tainous parts of the world, have so faithfully preserved the Celtic 
records of Asia, we shall there find a brave, old and most intelligent 
nation, which does not know its own origin, and speaks a language 
supposed to be Asiatic, though no one can tell its sources. I think, 
however, that it is easy, to-day, not only to show that nation the very 
spots in Asia where its forefathers resided, but, even, the roads those 
took who were obliged to exile themselves, and fly before the almost 
numberless hordes which fell upon the defenceless inhabitants of the 
rich plains of Serica. This nation is called Escuara or Basques, and 
the language it speaks is termed Escualdunac or Basque. The 
Basques believe they are of Phoenician stock, but no books or 
documents authenticate these suppositions. It is, however, surprising 
that the secret of their origin has so long been veiled from them ; for, 
it was not, indeed, difficult to unfold and clear the mystery of their 
birth if proper channels had been followed, which would, step by 
step, lead the searchers to the very cradle of the race. The road 
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and means which were to take the student through the labyrinth of 
ancient history and into the solution of every problem which 
interested the Basques, lay in the languages and geography of the 
Druids, and in the ingenious science which presents itself before us 
^everywhere. In no other way was success possible, on account of the 
misrepresentations and calumnies placed in the ancient books, and 
their state of muddled confusion, which defied the most diligent or 
prudent scholar to gather from them anything but a mass of facts 
which contradicted one another, and left the mind in excruciating 
doubt and ignorance. 

It is then in the finding and unearthing of the Esk, Escualdunac, 
Scythe or Scythian that I have recognised the utility of the Druidical 
maps, and of the language which gives every information and clears 
every doubt that perplexes us. I repeat here what I have often said : 
" languages Jiave been handed down ; and, if it can be proved to-day 
that two nations are using the same words for the same purpose ; they 
musty at some time, tJiough not necessarily at the same epoch and through 
tJu same mediums, have had the common knowledge imparted to them 
from the same source J* Thus, everywhere, no excepting Atlantis- 
America or even Iceland, if it can be shown that the names recorded 
upon the maps, are, bond fide, either English, French, Basque or 
Iberian ; no matter the epoch when they received their appellations, 
the source from which they were derived remains the same, whatever 
may be the consequences which may ensue, and the inferences which 
may be deduced from it. The Esks of Siberia, Russia, Scotland, 
England, and the Cantabrians of the Pyrenees, must, therefore, be 
one and the same race. This is so clearly seen that this Esk is every- 
where recognised by the same features which I shall call Celtic and 
Anglic, the same complexion which is light brown, the same physical 
formation which is generally tall, whereas many have the distinctive 
mark of a long neck, and bear names taken from Serican Scythia. 

I find, in analysing the word Escualdunac, that it shows us that 
the Esks are Duns or Dons from the French and English speaking 
lands of Khankhal, Ordoos, Aral, and the lakes of Baikal, Alak, 
Dassun, Gas, Koko Nor ; also, that very many names have been left 
behind in Asia to identify the European Esk with the Asiatic one. 
Baikal says that the great Siberian lake is both Escuara or Basque 
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and Kal ; Bai Kal ; yes, this water is Kal. Baitalak says that verily 
that river takes one to Alak ; Bai ta lak ; yes, this takes to Alak ; Bai 
being the Basque for yes ; Ta, the Iberian for to, and Lak or Lac, 
the Frank and British for Lake. Orkhon is French and shows the 
wealth of the country and complexion of its ancient inhabitant. Ork- 
hon ; Khon Or, the Khon is Or or Gold. The Serican names of 
Gur, Ger, Ance, Lac, Dassun, Ussau, Orin, Gas, have been revived 
in the Pyrenees. Finally, Troitskosaisk, not far from Baikal, 
reveals the Asiatic home of all the Scots, and says that Scos or Ernst 
was at Troi, PEscosse a Troy ; also that Troi in Scos, Troi en 
Escosse, says Sk; Troi T Skos sai sk. Therefore, on the Selenga, 
has one of the Troys been erased from the map of Asia, and perhaps 
the very one where more blood was spilt than in all the others. 

Then, the word Escualdunac says of itself, " Esc, thou art a Cal, 
a Dun, tall as a ladder and an elm tree ; thou belongest to the lakes 
of Upper Asia," " Es Esc Cal Escal Dun Ac'^ The Escualdunac 
takes its other name of Cantabrian from the Kent or Kant mountains 
near the Amoor, and also, from the Chinese province of Kansu which 
is simply the Iberian word for song. The mirth of Kansu is now seen 
in the old Serican city of Ngan-si-Fun, which discloses the origin of 
the Lorrain town of Nancy , and also that of the old English synonyms 
Nan and Nancy, As Cantabria says in Spanish that mirth is singing, 
^^ bria Canta^* ; Cantabria, Kansu and Ngan-si-Fun must show why 
we should recognise in Serican Ordoos the first Bria, from which all 
the other Brias have taken their names. Here is even seen the reason 
why the title of Merry is always applied to Britain atid Albion, 

I must be allowed to suggest here that the name of the English 
province of Kent must come from the above-mentioned Asiatic 
mountains of Kent. It must indeed be so whether Kent refers to 
its old name Cantium, or to the town of Canterbury, also called 
Cantorbery and Cantuaria. We can, in each case, be sure that the 
origin of Kent is in Aral, Ordoos and Kansu. Cantium shows us the 
man, ww, of the sides, cants, and lakes, cans, of Ti in Scythia ; Um 
ti Cant Can. Canterbury and Cantorbery say that their inhabitants 
have come from the head springs of Aral, Orkhon and Ordoos ; Beri 
Or Cant. Cantuaria speaks of the misfortunes of the Syria of Aral, 
and informs us that a Cantic Can " killed^ " tua " ; " the rivers" 
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ria ; CPria Syria^ Aria. This exactly fits every record of Central 
Asia. 

If we now turn to the City of London, which was a large trading 
community, long before the Romans landed in Britain^ we must 
recognise that it takes its pame from the tall or long Don of Serica 
and Thibet. However, the same Don is also often met in many other 
places of Great Britain and Keltaie or Europe. The second name 
of Londinum changes nothing in the above meanings, and merely 
explains that it is called from the tall man of In or Thibet, " Um 
jyin Lony' " the man of In is talV^ Therefore, London helps to 
prove, with Donegal, Caledon, and Issedon, first, the Serican origin 
of the province of Kent, and next, that Serica w^s also called In or 
Ind. If we next turn to the country of the Tungusks in Siberia, we 
find that the Long Don d* In^s remembrance has been left in it with 
the name of the river Omolon, which says, in French and English, 
that the men of the lakes, holes or ols were tall^ long or Ion ; Om ol 
Ion. This is indeed most true ; for, it will be found that all the 
Western populations of tall stature have originated from the lakes of 
Thibet. 

Following the clue which presents itself to us, Donegal, which, as 
seen by its other name of Tyrconnel, was saved by Tyre, shows that 
the Don was a Gal^ and also a Con; " Don e Gal" "/^ Don est Gal" 
" fhe Von is a GcU" Caledon makes a similar statement respecting 
the man who was a Cal, and says that the Don is a Cal, ** le Don est 
Cal," " Don h Cal." Then, it is already established that the Don is 
both Gal and Cal, and that the Issedones of Baikal, Khankhal, 
Baitalak, Ordoos, Yan-si-Ngan-si-Fun, Gas, San Po, have partly been 
transplanted in Ireland, and prove the truth of the statement con- 
tained in Erin. It also becomes evident that iEneas was not drowned 
in the Numico, but, that he forsook everything to rescue the suffering 
Celts from Medish grasp. 

It also becomes evident that the name of Caledonia did not come 
to North Britain on account, as Tacitus tells us, of any forests of that 
country, but, that it was simply taken from the name of its inhabitants, 
I must here ask to show that its Iberian termination ia^ which is the 
German afiirmation for yes and it is, is also the Beamese construction 
for "there is," '' Kei ia^' '' ia," "il y a." Caledonia, then, tells us in 
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Iberian that it is a land of Cals and Dons, " ia Don e Cal^^ " ici sont 
des Dons et des Cals," " here is a place of Cals and Dons." As the 
maps of the world have specially been built with Iberian, it will sur- 
prise no one if the termination ia is so often met upon them. 

It is right to notice here that Tungusian Kamchatka tells us, in 
the languages of the Druids, that, at that extreme end of Asia, were 
placed the best Dogs and Cats of the Iberian race ; Kamchatka say- 
ing of itself, that in it are a Dog and a Cat, " Kam Chat Ka,* " we 
are here KanCs dog and cat,*^ The Arctic rivers Cham, Kolyma and 
Anadir add the following light to Kamchatka : Cham, the warai 
hearted forgeman of Sina, has passed here ; Kolyma^ the Dog or Ka 
who was the limb of the Kols, cut his way through mountains, " ma 
lim lima Kol ; " Anadir, the emigration of the Ans was only obtained 
at very heavy sacrifices ; Ana dir, the exodus or ana cost dear. In Anadir 
is next seen that the Iberian ana and Spanish ir form synonyms; 
Ana d ir ; ana, you are ir ; both are equivalent to the English 
expression, going away. North East Siberia shows, then, as one 
should expect, that its Tungusian s yet speak the languages of 
Western Europe because they have, with us, the common origin of 
Serica, Sina and ^ hibet 

I now desire to inform the reader that the European names 
Alba, Albiy Albania and Albion must have come from the old 
Scythian river Talbatshin, in the basin of the Amoor, and that 
Albion is, therefore, made of the Basque adjective On, good ; of ion, 
John ; and of alb, clear. It is not then true that Albion was so 
called on account of the whiteness of its coasts, but rather, that 
like Caledonia, Cambria, lerne, or any part of Keltaie, she took her 
name from that of her exile from the great Scythian Alba of the 
Orkhon, Jablonoi and Talbatshin. The Sanskrit examination of 
Talbatshin must indubitably prove that fact, since Shin t Alba t dis- 
closes the Scythian Kin or King of the Kinsha and Sina, the present 
French pronunciation of the word Chine, and the Alba Ascanio re- 
named in Italy, and even perhaps in Britain. Both Shin and Alba 
are easily recognisable in the Cimbrense of ancient British Albania, 
query Sin, Cin, or Kin Brens ; query also Saint or Sin to designate 
the ancient law abiders of Albion. 

The course of the Amoor is full of Alban souvenirs, and none can 
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be more interesting to Britons than those of Albusitty Yaksa and 
Chita. The first. refers to the Alban of Talbatshin, and says of him 
that the Alb or Alban was a good little man \ Alb bu Sin. The 
second speaks of Yak or Jaky now called John^ and announces that 
the waters of the Amoor claim him as their Yak^ with Yak sa or 
sa Yak. The third informs the world that the good little Alban, Yaky 
Jaky or Jacky went away^ quitta for Chita^ and left the country. The 
name of the Jablonoi mountains, where rise many of the Amoor 
waters, shows that its Don was blond^ or had fair hair, " noi bion ia;" 
" oui, nous sommes blonds ; " " yes, we have fair hair." The Jablonoi 
add, therefore, the weight of their name to the statements made by 
the Orkhon, Albusin and Talbatshin, that the Cal, Escualdunal or 
£sk was blond, chatain clair or auburn This truth can easily be 
verified with those whose names show a connexion with the Orkhon, 
Baikal, Lena and Aldan. 

If Talbatshin has shown the presence on the Amoor of the Shin^ 
shining littl^ Alban, the Briton or good Brit of Albion must be the 
exile of Albusin and Talbatshin ; and Brit, Briton, and even 
Britannia, must be an agglomeration of adjectives describing the Don 
of Albion. I, therefore, cannot agree with the current opinion that Brit 
applies to the paint with which the ancient Britons are said to have 
daubed their bodies, and express an opinion that it partially refers to 
the bright vestments and specially to the great moral qualities of the 
British exile of Scythia. I do not even think that the word Brit can be 
shown to be in any way connected with the British habit of tattooing 
or brandings which was well known in Scythia in very remote ages ; 
for Herodotus mentions it lib. v., c. 34. The British Picts and Ven- 
dean Pictones can only be named from their axes, pics or piques, 
and the various designs picked, pict^ or tattooed upon their persons ; 
€ven here the tattooing would apply to the words Pict and Pictones 
and not to Brit. I would add to these remarks that Brit also refers 
to the Scythian geographical circumscriptions of the Bri of Kansu, 
Ordoos and Orkhon ; to the proverbially numerous rivers and lakes 
of Scythia ; and to the evidently Scythian origin of the Hebrew word 
Bera, Well. Very regrettable and mischievous mistakes have been 
made in explaining the ancient sense of words with modern interpre- 
tations, and in no case is the error more patent than in the word Brit. 
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An incontrovertible proof that the lake district of central Serica was 
once called Bri, is found in the name of Brigse, once borne by the 
Phrygians. As it is useless to fasten the term Brigae upon any other 
lands than those immediately beyond the great Chinese wall, and as 
these lands are those of Ordoos, Kansu and Orkhon ; there must be 
placed the Bri from which must have been named the Brits or Bries of 
Albion and of Keltica. 

We must now in Britannia recognise the Brit's exodus from the 
hills of Serica. It is indubitable that the Iberian remnants of the 
Cimbrense*s dialects permit us to see in " ia annia tan brit," the Celtic 
locution which speaks of the remarkably bright condition of the 
Alban exiles, both in their new homes and their old ones. The 
explanation of the various meanings of " Brit tan annia " would alone 
fill a pamphlet. In it are registered the extensive learning, highly 
prosperous state and even exquisitely graceful appearance of the 
Brits. In it is also placed the saddening reflection that wealth, 
science and happiness are but fragile, and that the blast of war will at 
any time sweep them from any land. We should therefore endeavour 
to banish the scourge from this world. Every letter in Britannia 
speaks of the great Celtic exodus. A i annia anna it ri b and ba are 
Scythian and Iberian words for going, Rit or write is certainly the 
menial flowing registered by a graving tool, and the Iberian tan^ 
rendered in English by so much, is the emphasis or earnestness our 
ancestors put in all their acts. Therefore, Britannia must truly refer 
to the transcendent worth of the Palestinian, Hyrcanian, and Serican 
Scythian exile of Albion. I would even say that, to the initiated, 
Britannia shows the shining Syrian Head ox T 1 have found in 
Jedburg, and that, if I am allowed the imagery, the word is made of 
that head or T clothed with qualifying adjectives. 

Britannia has, in Europe, the perfect equivalent of its shining 
splendour with Lusitania, which is the ancient name of Portugal. It 
must be conceded that Portugal, which is so thoroughly Iberian and 
Scythian, announces of itself that it is the gate or portal of the Gal, 
"Gal u port" this is tlie Gal s gate or port. The reader will again 
see this 'port and man in Herodotus' description of the Geloni, lib. 
iv., c. 1 08. It ii right we should, in the game of language so well 
played by our ancestors, recognise that the brightness of the Iberian 
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lusi had become the English lose, the reason of this adaptation being 
found in the wreck of the once so bright, rich and happy lands of 
Ussau in Central Thibet and Oubsa in Kobdo, where the original 
Geloni's ports, puertos, or mountain passes were situated. A com- 
parative study of the Pyrenean word port and of the Spanish one 
Puerto, applied to the Gullets or Cols which form a mountain pass, will 
take the searcher to the head lands between the San Po and Ordoos^ 
which must be the Or or Golden part of Scythia spoken of in 
Herodotus, lib. iv., c. 5, and in Genesis, c. ii., v. 11 and 12. 

Andalusia, in Spain, offers the third instance or equivalent of the 
word Britannia, with the Iberian, Spanish, and English Anda Lusia, 
which so well describes the country and its ancient inhabitant. In 
Andalusia are seen the same bearings and meanings of Lusitania ; say, 
anda for ania, and lusia for lusit. Its ancient name Betica helps us 
to recognise in it the Ca or Dog of the ics, dikes and weirs of Thibet, 
" Ca ic ti bet;' « Here is the Dog of the dikes of Thibet." A com- 
parison of the ancient Phoenicians of Betica, Lusitania, Wasconia, 
Armorica, Belgica, and Britain will show that there is absolutely no 
difference between them, and that the same origin, languages, customs 
and physical conformation are recognised in them. The same enemy 
has followed and crushed the whole of them. In Andalusia are found 
the exiies of the Spanish lands of Altai and Maryul (Mar y ul) which 
is the Spanish and Scythian image that rivers form lakes or seas. The 
ancient lurdi or Turdetani must have been the exiled Ani, Anes, 
or Asses (Aces ?) from the Urs, Ors, and Irs (cities of Or) of Scythia, 
whom TuR or Tvr safely carried in her good ships to the West 
Andalusia refers to her charming hills and rivers with " d ana I usia.*' 
A careful study of Strabo will convince any one of the great 
wealth and learning spread among the Phoenicians of Betica. In 
Andalusia, as everywhere else, the engineering works due to Phoenician 
genius can be repaired, the estuaries re-formed, the waters re-collected 
(re-sammed), and an earthly Paradise remade for Man. I hope to be 
pardoned if I do not in this first introduction give ampler particulars- 
of the life and extraordinary attainments of our Turdetani brethren, 
I will however do so in subsequent issues. 

Amongst theunits which form the words Britannia and Lusitania, none 
is more specially characteristic than the Iberian adverb tan, which^ 
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English translates by inuch^ Spanish by mtuko^ Italian by tanto, French 
by tant^ German by viel and sehr^ Portuguese by muito^ Basque by 
hainitz and asco^ and Latin by tantum. The geographical and historical 
references of the various equivalents of tan will disclose, for each of 
them, the origin of the Syrian waters of the Syr Daria, Tchui, Obi, 
Ily, and of the neat hills of Annabi and Rhabanae of In or Scythia. 
They will also prove that Iberian must once have been universally 
spoken. Philologists must to-day acknowledge that the mountains of 
Kansas and the Chain of the Andes are recognised by the root of the 
Basque word handia, and that Atlantis, as the teazing unclaimed 
sister, constantly asks to re-enter into the Celtic family circle^ with 
"/' is (it is), f Ian (the mountain), at (head), atis (with fire) ; say, 
here are the highest burning mountains of the globe. I could add, 
without diverging much from the subject of tan, that Canada shows 
the Scythian lakes or cans where the Ca or Celtic Dog nada (nage).or 
plies his oars. However, in the currently called ancient world, 
Indostan, which seems to be the cradle of the Frank, English and 
Iberian languages, says of itself that it is the In with tJie big back. Tan 
Dos In ; this no doubt referring to the very great elevation of the 
Himalaya or Emodus ranges. Afghanistan shows that its mountains 
are very rocky, tan is ghanist af, Beloutchistan, or Belouchistan, 
xlaims as its own bird the goose or auchatos of Herodotus, tan is ouch 
Bel, Farsistan calls itself' the land of Gogo through the com of its 
Far, the fowl of its Fasa or Hasa, its mince-meat or farsi, its clans of 
Men called Far, and its Syrian farce or humour. In ancient Spain, 
the Edetani of the Ebro, Bastetani of the Jucar or Xucar, Dretani of 
the Anas or Guadiana, and Cabretani of the mountains of Cuenca, 
are simply testimonies, first, to the universal use of Iberian, and 
afterwards, to the great linguistic proficiency of the Scythians, whether 
in Europe or Asia. It is then impossible to come to any other con- 
clusion than that the Romans found in Britain a population with 
high literary attainments. 

I must here offer the observation that the Ain of Britain must 
refer both to Thibet or In, and to i£neas. Sanskrit, which is 
certainly the precious and discerning language of Thibet, explains 
ithat the Ain of Britain must be the first part of the words Cin, Kin 
.and Sin, and allude to the Celtic Herr, Hero, Here and Iberian Hero 
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whose name has been placed over the whole world. The historical 
references of Hebrew allow us to recognise in Ain the one-eyed man 
whose league bound the whole universe in one immense Brother- 
hood. One can ask here if In afid Ain (hein I) are the questions the 
weary travellers of the ports cried out to the inmates of the Ventas or 
Inns on arriving at the portals of the Scythian Gite ; if the name of 
In was given to Thibet on account of its central position in Asia, and 
if the English word Inn is the very one used 3,000 years ago in 
Scythia-Trans-Imaum. We should remember that the system of 
rela)rs was one of the useful institutions of Asia 2,500 years ago, and 
that every relay was provided with inns. Inn is, then, the idiomatic 
imagery of the proverbial Celtic hospitality which descended to the 
West from the East. Amongst the meanings of Ain, must be accepted 
the one that it applies to iEneas, and that therefore Britain has, like 
leme. Beam, the Pyrenees and many other places, been called from 
the Bright Gallic Chieftain. England is not called differently, and I 
hope the orthodoxy of savants will not be wounded if I tell them 
that England is named after that good Angel jEneas, The Franco- 
Indian river Sutlej offers the exact equivalent of England with 
Langehen or " L ange h En** say, " Enee fut Pange** " AEneas was 
the AngeV* I must show here that the Spanish venta speaks of the 
Iberian and Hebrew shelter of the traveller named Ben from the 
winds or bens which only too often blow in the ventas' exposed 
positions. Venta has therefore some affinity to the Chowbent of the 
British Cimbrense. In venta is seen the Bastetani, Cabretani, 
Turdetani, Dretani, Wascones Celt^e's remnant of Syriac speech 
which told the wayfarer that necessaries would there be sold to him. 
Venta is then simply the French word vente^ and a proof that the 
purest French was, 2,500 years ago, spoken by the Phoenicians of 
Betica. The Ain of Britain places before us the fact that the Franco- 
Celtic river Ain, called in Latin Danus, Idanus, Ens, Indus and Enna, 
must have an Asiatic origin, and refer to the Indian ruler or Dan 
Don Enee^ also that the Belgae's stream Aisne must run through 
aineSy groins^ or long side hills. There can be no doubt that the 
Ardennes have been named from Ardent EnU, The Ardennes tell us 
that ardent is synonymous with the Basque emea and the English 
earnest It must also, with its association, show that ^Eneas' home 
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was amongst the Ars of Tcharing Nor. They were, like the rest of 
Serica, devastated by fire. 

A great mistake is often made in supposing that the Caledonian 
Scots must necessarily be very tall. It is also presumed that because 
Tacitus thinks the big Scotch came from Germany, that it must really 
have been so. A greater error could not be fallen into, nor worse 
guides respecting Britain and the Celts be followed than the Romans 
in general, and Tacitus and Julius Caesar in particular. I, therefore, 
hasten to say that in the great Scylhian exodus which took place after 
the fall of the Skies of Thibet, in Caledonia, as everywhere else, 
iEneas mixed the Celts of Asia, and placed the fair haired, big limbed 
and tall Gaels of Mid Scythia by the side of the dark haired and 
skinned short Cams of South Thibet. It may be that many Asiatic 
exiles, who arrived in Scotland through the Arctic, could not proceed 
further, or that they desired to remain in that country ; however, 
whatever may be the reason why we meet in North Britain the 
medium sized auburn Cal, big golden haired Gael, lovely Aldanise, 
and handsome dark Cam, the real Scot has never been tall nor dark, 
and, like every other Sire of the Selenga^ must always be between the 
blond of the Amoor and btunet of Sina, Syr Daria and Amu. An 
examination of the names which are seen to have the origin of these 
places will prove the justice of my observation. 

The word and name of Scot is not simply confined to Britain, 
but is met in several other places in Western Europe. Pyrenean 
Beam, which has preserved so many Asiatic traditions, has kept in its 
mountains the name of Escot, which is no other than the Scot of 
North Britain ; also that of £scos, which must be the transplantation, 
in South West Europe, of the Escos or Skos recognised in Troits- 
kosaisk. It must be evident to the antiquarian that Escot, Escos, and 
Scot must have come to us from the Escos or Calydonia of the 
Selenga- In North Keltica, the River Escaut shows once more the 
Pyrenean Escot and Hybernian and Caledonian Scot, which Iberian 
so well describes as the hot tempered and dutiful highland Esk; 
Escaut, Esc caut ; the Esc is hot ; Esc aut, the Esc lives in high 
places ; Esc aut, the Esk has got away ; Esc escaut, the Esc warms ; 
Esc cau t, the Esc is the man of cows and duty. It is not then true 
that the Escs of Asia melted down as the snows of their Pics, Peaks 
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or Pikes, or that they were annihilated as some writings would lead 
us to suppose. I would here add that the maps of Picardy and 
Flanders reproduce most faithfully those of Ily, Uryankhai, and 
Sayan s in Upper Asia. It is not a little remarkable that the Pyrenees, 
Ireland, Scotland, and the banks of the Escaut, have, in a marvellous 
manner, kept the customs and languages of ancient Scythia, and, 
also, as far as the climate would allow, its dress and food. It is an 
interesting fact that the Irish and Scotch districts, which, by the 
reason of their situations, could not be reached by the invaders, have 
so faithfully retained the characteristic and certainly not inattractive 
heads of Thibet and Hyrcania^ that were some Pyrenean congregations 
suddenly transplanted on Irish or Scotch ground, and viceversa^ it would 
be impossible for any one to remark the slightest difference between 
the physiognomies of the Pouket (pawky) Scots of Great Britain oi* 
Bearn. The wit of all the Scots is throughly Scythian and conse- 
quently identical, and so similar is the run of their musical ideas that, 
were some Irish, Scotch and Pyrenean melodies respectively sung by 
natives to an audience that could not see the singers, it would be 
impossible to make any distinction between the Irish, Scotch, and 
Pyrenean airs. 

Wales or Cambria gives, as should be expected, its own descrip- 
tion and also that of the places of Asia from which its inhabitants 
have emigrated. Wales is, as it announces, a country of valleys, 
vals, or vales^ and the word Val, which has come from the Scythian 
home or case of Balcash, Balagan, and many other Eastern Bals, has 
likewise been taken to Switzerland and the Pyrenees, with the Valais, 
Val d'Andorre, and an infinity of other Vals. I must repeat here that 
the letter w is comparatively modern, and that the sound of the soft 
Thibetan b having no equivalent in the Syriac dialects of Britain, the 
w was created by the patriotic Vale Man to preserve the Thibetan b 
in Albion. The map of Aral offers the introduction of the Welsh w 
in place of the Syrian ^, with Otdiassutai^ which, unless there had been 
some very good reason for the change, would be headed by a b^ as is 
proved by the rivers Djabekan (d gabe kan), Obi, Baitalak, Bei-kem, 
and the great water of Baikal. It is almost inconceivable that our 
great etymologists should have omitted to see in Ouliassutai that 
the drunken hippish Ta had, in this world, bound or gagged an infinity 
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of rivers, and lakes called ai^ as (aces) and ou, o, eaux, waters. " / 
fa su as lias oul ou; " "Toi, le Ta sod as lid les eaux d' OuL*' It 
would be impossible to give a clearer or more true account of the 
cause of all the Scythian emigrations of Asia, and also to show more 
naturally whence have come the names of the Caledonian Scot Tay 
and Lusitanian Scot Tajo. Wales, then, refers to. the words Vals, 
Vales and Bals, whereas Welsh describes, with Sh (se) Bel, the hand- 
some South Thibetan exile of Wales. One should register, amongst 
the multiple senses placed in Wales by the Druids, the announcement 
of the exodus North-west of the Cambrian Bels of South Thibet 
One should also see in Wales, the very same W ales (les allds) departed 
ones or Allemands (AUds Mans ds) who were brothers to the Belgae 
of the Seine, Elbe, Bohemia, Hercynia and Sarmatia. These expla- 
nations will, I think, give an insight to the movings which are 
said to have taken place from Wales to Ireland, from Ireland ta 
Scotland and Belgium, and from Britain to France or Keltica. In 
Wales and Wel^h can also be found the reason why Bal should be 
interpretated as Man in the Assyrian of the cuneiform inscriptions. 
If Bel was a human being, there was no reason why the same mean- 
ing should not be given to Bal. 

Cambria, which is the old name of Wales, shows the same con- 
struction as Cantabria, and explains its origin with the ancient 
languages of Albion. If, and there is no doubt that it is so, Julius 
. Csesar has furnished us with most invaluable information, in telling us 
that the Cassi of Britain bore the names of the places whence they 
had come, it becomes evident that the British Cambrians must be 
the Franco-Syrian Cambrks seen in Belgian Cambray and the Cams 
of the Bria of Thibet which has to this day retained the name of 
Cham. The mixed Syrian dialects of ancient Cambria allow us to 
see that the Scythian Cambrian compared the hills of his new country 
to berries when thinking of his majestic Emodus, or Himalaya, and 
Kuenlun. Every Welsh record proves that, and also the happy 
condition of the Cams in Asia, or Basque would not, |with Berria, 
now tell us that Wales became a new Cam bria, that is, a land of 
prosperous, learned and merry Cams. Whatever changes the wars 
of invasion have caused in Britain, the Scythian Welsh and the Iceni 
of Norfolk and Cambridge are one and the same folk from the nors 
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or lakes of the Sinan province of Cham in Thibet The study of the 
physical types met by the Wash and near Plinlimmon will disclose 
affinities which should be followed and traced to their sources. The 
Silures of South Wales should be the wdl read Sires of Ur, Lus Sires 
Ur. This will give the Sires of the Bunin and Murui, in Thibet ; of 
the Amu, Syr Daria, and Uryankhai, in Aral; of the Elburz and 
Luristan, in Hyrcania, and of Itursea, by the Jordan, in Palestine. All 
the Sires have however the common origin of Thibet. The same man 
can be recognised in many other places. The Ordovices and Cornavi of 
North Wales are named in the numerous weirs, ics, dikes of Ordoos, 
and the Bees-Abbh of all the corners or headlands of Aral aud Khor- 
sum present themselves as the homes of Radnor, Cardigan, Denbigh, 
Montgomery, Carnarvon and Flint. Enquirers who would attempt 
to recognise the ancient Briton solely with the help of English and 
Latin would, in my opinion, resemble those who would play at 
blind man's buff in a cleverly arranged maze. In order to find out 
what our ancestors really were in the West, we must first ascertain 
what they were in Asia. The word Cymri, so often quoted, discloses . 
the h3rmn singing Cir or Sire from the heights or cimes of the Cri 
or Syria of Orkhon. Countries, like families, have their genealogies, 
and the science of language allows us to-day to trace the parentage of 
any district of our universe. It must not however be supposed that 
this can refer to any modem states, for common sense should tell 
that my remarks can only apply to ancient names and countries. We 
know what became of nations after the fall of the Roman Empire. 
The student's task is then only to seek the origin of those which pre- 
ceded it Some people conveniently make out that Norfolk must 
take its name from the Norman piratical host; a more ludicrous 
mistake could not be made, nor a more inglorious descent for the 
Sons of the brave Iceni who hailed from the Sen of Thibet, and who 
came West with Eneas. Such foregone conclusions as these would 
kill Science if Science were not immortal. Let, to-day, our accom- 
plished Philologists follow the clue a simple commerfant has dis- 
covered for them, and the problems which have so long puzzled the 
the world, will at last be satisfactorily solved. 

No name offers more than that of Keltaie the irrefutable proof of 
the ancient connexion of the Scythian of Thibet with Western Europe^ 

IS 
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and also of the truth that this Scythian was the very Phoenician 

whose lands some people confine to the narrow strip of Palestinian 

I coast between Mount Carmel and Beyrout A comparison betwixt 

\ the Phcenician maps and our modern ones, the fragments of history 

I which have come down to us, and the annals of our Western Nations, 

should encourage students to persevere in following up the Phoenician 
' traces left in Europe ; for, they will disclose that it was not so difficalt 

as had been imagined to reconstruct the Scythian historical chain, the 
links of which were only disconnected, and to present it to the world 
in one perfect and indissoluble unit which no sophist could any longer 
breaL The old Phoenician maps, made several hundred years before 
the irrruption of the Romans in the West, show that, from the 
mouths of the Baetis or Guadalquivir to the Rhine, the inhabitants of 
those blessed regions were named Cdtae. Herodotus, who knew 
more of Celtic geography than is currently supposed, places the 
Celtae at the sources of the Ister or Danube. This shows that they 
extended from Cadiz, Lagos and Lisbon to the very heart of 
Hercynia or Germany. It is easy to prove that, in the Sarmatian 
Scythia which extended from the Urals to the basin of the Danube, 
the Frisii, Chacci, Chatti, Sicambri, Hermonduri, Cherusci, Suebi, 
Lugii, Marcomanni, Carpi, Saboci, Biassi, Avarini, Peucini, Piengit£| 
Bodoni, Guttones, Osii, Guttales, Carbones, Bulares, Bastarnse, 
Jaziges, Osili, Chaenides, Suardeni, Paniardi, Asmani, and Rhobosci, 
were most truly Celtic Nations ; for, their punning names indicate it 
sufficiently. It is certain that the Celtic character of Hercynia has 
never disappeared from Germany ; the lipped Bavarian, the Belzig of 
Magdeburg, Belgard, Potsdam, Berlin, Stargard, Kotbus, Danzig, 
Graudenz, Rogasen, Lissa, Kempen, Oels, Oppeln, Kosel, Lobau, 
Chemnitz, Passau, Linz, Mittau, Tilsit, Biitau, Obra and Bann, must 
show the Kin, Cin and Sin at his favourite work of playing with the 
languages of the Dons and Padaeans at the East of the Altai. Every 
one of the names I offer, and thousands of others which want of space 
alone prevents me from mentioning, are taken from Scythian Thibet 
Kessel, in Aral, and Ussau, in Thibet, show the same Celt of the 
West, and the original home of those who expatriated themselves on 
account of the invasions of the sea pirates. It is then true that long 
before the arrival of the Romans in Europe, Keltaie extended from 
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Calpe or Gibraltar to the Urals and the Sea of Azoff. I, even, ask to 
be permitted to add that the same Keltaie stretched itself as far as the 
Araxes or Syr Daria and the extreme East end of China. With the 
antique home oi the blue-eyed King Celt amongst the high peaks of 
the mountains of Scythia, is proved the truth of the old Chinese 
tradition of that blue-eyed man's presence in Serica ; also of the origin 
of the Franco-Syrian idioms left amongst the inhabitants of Mongolia, 
especially of the thoroughly Iberian, Basque, and Franco-English 
names of the towns, rivers, lakes and mountains of Central Asia. 

My remarks seem corroborated in no slight degree. Strabo says, 
v.i., 1.L, ci., V. 27, " I assert that the ancient Greeks, in the same way 
as they classed all the northern nations with which they were familiar 
under the one name of Scythians, or, accordiug to Homer, Nomads, 
afterwards becoming acquainted with those towards the West, styled 
them Kelts and Iberians ; sometimes compounding the names into 
Keltiberians or Keltos-Scythians, thus ignorantly uniting various dis- 
tinct nations ; " in v.i., Li., c.L v. 28, " Ephorus likewise shows us the 
opinion of the ancients respecting Ethiopia, in his treatise on Europe. 
He says : if the whole celestial and terrestrial globe was divided into 
four parts, the Indians would possess that towards the East, the Ethi- 
opians towards the South, the Kelts towards the West, and the Scyth- 
ians towards the North :" " in v.i., l.iii., cii, v.xiv., I repeat that the 
Phoenicians were the discoverers of those countries, for they possessed 
the best part of Iberia and Libya before the time of Homer, and 
continued masters of those places until their empire was overthrown 
by the Romans." It will not be out of place here to quote Sharon 
Turner's explanations of the geographical problem seen in Keltaie. 
He tells us v.i., page 8 ; "We find another ancient people placed in 
some of the Western regions of Europe. At the time when Greek 
history begins, they were called KcAto* (Keltoi) and afterwards 
FaXaTai (Galatai)." Caesar says they called themselves Celts, though 
the Romans gave them the appellation of Galli, Caesar Li., ci. Pausanias 
says of these people : " They have but lately called themselves 
yaXjoLrai. They anciently called themselves KcArot, and so did others." 
"Some geographers, before Plutarch, extended the country of the 
Kelts as far as the Sea of Azoff. (Ephores, disciple of Isocrates, 
his geography is often mentioned by Strabo and sometimes criticised 
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by him.) Ephorus is mentioned to have made Keltica of vast magni- 
tude, including much of Spain, and made the Kelts to inhabit one 
of the four parts towards the West into which he divided the world." 
Sharon Turner' says this seems extravagant To the above I must add 
the same writer's remarks respecting the Phoenicians : " If we presume 
that the Phoenicians reached the Scilly Islands, and extracted tin from 
them, we shall do great injury to their memory to suppose that they, 
who could sail from Tyre to the Scilly Islands, would not have 
ventured across the small sea between them and the Land's End" 
It then becomes evident that, as Ephorus states, Keltaie was the 
name of the whole span of country from the Urals to the Atlantic 
Ocean. I even dare suggest that the Great Celtic League of the 
world bore that name. It can now be shown to have been severed 
and broken up by the Medes and Romans. Philologists must 
recognise with pleasure that Keltoi is made of the French words 
toiy thou^ and kel^ or sel^ salt: that tot itself shows, with /W, the oie, 
goose or auchat of Beloutchistan and of the Skies of Scythia ; also 
that Kel refers to the salty and even heavenly Sc3rthian districts of 
Ussau and Kessel. Cel is the root of the Basque Celuya, heaven, 
and the Sicilian for the same thing. The Iberian Ceu, heaven, is, 
Sanskritly speaking, the same word as Cel or Kel, since u or 1 are 
only the determinatives of these two cases. Keltoi then alludes in 
the most unmistakeable manner to the Franco-Syrian regions of the 
Heaven of Scythia. Tahrrai or Galatai is the Punic term which dis- 
closes the teazing Gal of the Tai. We should read Galatai as this is 
the Gal ct Tai, or the Tai 's Gal; the locution refers to the Scythian 
Paralatse or Parthe-Arimaspi, who on so many occasions severely 
castigated the Mede-Persians and Romans. 

Complpng with the request of one of the most distinguished 
Philological Enquirers of the day to collect the most characteristic 
idioms of any country, I desire to observe that few places will be 
found to offer more fruitful fields for that object than Lancashire or 
Pyrenean Beam. My own native town of Oloron gives us, in 
connection with the word Galatai, its very old idiom Tatat\ which 
answers for a slovenly, easy living and not over scrupulous man. 
One sees, at the first glance, that there must exist some affinity 
between the Pyrenean Tatay and the Caledonian Tay. Let the 
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Student say if Tay and Tatai do not meet the case of the Sogdian 
mercenary who sold his services to the Medish Sars; also if they 
have not come to us from Scythia where they have however been left 
behind with Kitay in Dzungaria and also the many Chinese Tays. 

Iberia, like Keltaie and Gallia, is one of the three universal words 
used by our Ancestry to designate the various homes of the Ber or 
strong staff bearer and lake maker from the Bers or Green Commons 
of the Skies of Thibet. In Iberia are recognised the verdant aspect 
of every real Iberian land and the Bairish barre or cudgel of the Esk 
from the Hebrew Bere or Lakes of Orkhon. In Iberia is also seen 
the perpetual punning or moidering of the Bere or handsome Asiatic 
who could, with his wide reaching science, defy ignorant listeners to 
understand a conversation or correspondence carried on however with 
common words. If one considers that Siberia shows itself, with S 
Iberia, one part of the Iberia or Green Land which extended from 
Kamchatka to the south of Spain and Portugal ; that the same Iberia 
reappears south of Caucasus, in Southern France, German Bavaria, 
and Russian Tver ; that through the Gallic a being the Gallic ^, the 
Gallic lac is phoneticly turned into the Gallic leke ; one can see 
that, through identical philological laws, Bartia Chaka in Thibet is an 
Iberia like the Beria of the Gallic lands of Aldan, and that Barbarinska 
also forms part of the same Siberia. One can then, by these few 
remarks, recognise that we should not exclusively attach upon Spain 
the appellation of Iberia or even Celtiberia; for, the study of 
Phoenician maps will disclose that several centuries before the Romans 
appeared upon the Celtic scene, several nations called Iberi were 
located between the Rhone, the Pyrenees and the Ocean. As a 
simple and natural consequence of that fact, their country must have 
been named Iberia. This is said, as follows, by Strabo, v. i, 1. ill, c. 4, 
V. 19 : " P'ormerly, the name of Iberia was given to the whole country 
between the Rhone and the isthmus formed by the two Galatic gulfs, 
whereas now, they make the Pyrenees its boundary and call it 
indifferently Iberia or Hispania. Others have restricted Iberia to the 
country on this side of the Ebro (between the Ebro and the Pyrenees). 
Still earlier, it bore the name of Igletes. The Romans call it 
indifferently Iberia and Hispania, but designate it Ulterior and 
Citerior. However, at different periods they have divided it 
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difTerentlyi according to its political aspect at various times.'' I 
need add but little to the great authority of the Greek historian, and 
will merely say that the German Gebirgty mauniaifiy Bure^ berry ^ and 
Norwegian Bergen show the Iberian construction of the supposedly 
Gothic Gebirge; for, the Iberian bire^ turn, shelter, protection] 
Arabic bir^ well, and Hebrew-Scythian beer^ well, and by extension 
dike and lake, speak of the very great services derived by all the 
Hercynian Celts from their mountain dikes which they never forgot 
to turn upon the invader. A little pondering over Strabo's text and 
the ancient maps will tell the student that the Celts always put the 
centre of their confederacies in the highest mountains amongst which 
they lived. We can, for that reason, to-day recognise that the 
Wascones were the Iberi who seated themselves upon the Northern 
and Southern sides of the Pyrenees. The name of Wascones applies 
as much to France as to Spain, and the Wascs-Gacs-Iberi of 
Aqtiitaine are simply the Wascones-Cantabi-Iberi of Celtiberia. Both 
unveil the £sk from Gas to Baikal. It moreover wants little thought 
to discover that in Aquiiaine is found the notice that the Senior^ Elder 
or A^ne left or quitted, quitta^ Aq ; that is, the aches of all the lakes of 
Scythia, 

Gallia does not exclusively apply to France, and in this word is 
seen the inconsistency of learning Celtic geography from Roman books. 
The merest reference to ancient history will demonstrate that the 
Galatic race must constitute Gallia, and as we find it spread from 
Portugal to the Urals and Caspian, along the whole space of our 
Europe must be sought the Gal or Galate, with whom is found the 
Frankish locution, " /a late Gal,'' " U Gal est une latte^' " the Gal is a 
lath,'' An analogous meaning has been placed in the Esc Cal^ Escal 
or ladder of Escualdunac One must also seek in Gallia, the leaguer, 
sword bearer, close fighter, and Frank gale or itch the Romans, not- 
withstanding their boasting, cared little to meet, except under the 
circumstances of a better armament or superiority of numbers. The 
elucidations given respecting the words Keltaie and Iberia must have 
shown that there is absolutely no difference between Iberians, Celts 
and Gals ; for, whether we accept Mongolia as the cradle of the Gal, 
whether Bengal refers to the ancient Gal Betty whether Khankhal and 
Baikal disclose yet the presence of a Northern Gal; one must find in 
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these Scythian lands the first home of the Celt or Iberian ; therefore, 

Iberian, Celt and Gal must be synonymous terms for the Scythian of 

Asia and Europe. I must now be allowed to show, with a few 

geographical dots, how the Druids have drily placed upon their maps 

the information we want respecting the word GaL Senegalia or 

Sinigaglia, in Umbria, which must be an Italian Iberia, plainly tells 

us that Galia is Sen, and vice versa. This truth is further proved with 

the French Seine, with the Brahmapotra, San Po or Sengh in Bengal, 

with the Senadig of Nimroud, near Nineveh, upon the Tigris, with 

Senna in H3rrcanian and Persian Irak-Ajemi, with Gallic Sennaar in 

Nubia, and with the Chinese Sens and Sins where we find the Cocks 

of Koko Nor, who certainly must be the Galli, Gals and even Pars 

or Egals of the original Parthia. The Celtse Cenomani of River 

Po prove next that the Thibetan San Po must also be named Sen, 

and the 2^n of Copiapo and Coquimbo, in Atlantis, must speak of 

He (Itn) who is the Coq (Cock) Bo, and who, in his new country, 

has copied Po or Thibet. In Europe, Portugal, Galicia, Galway, 

Donegal, Wales or Galles, Galloway, Gallicia, Gallipoli, etc., are the 

spots where the old Galate's name has been preserved. Should it be 

necessary to follow the Gal with the intimate idioms of countries, I 

would enquire whence gallassesy Yorkshire provincialism, braces, 

English, and bretelles, French, can have come, if not from the 

necessary support required for the braccce or brecks (breeches) of the 

Gal-as and Bret-el whose origin I am now treating ? One cannot help 

being surprised why some travellers and even geographers should 

have given the name of Gallas to the negroes who now live amongst 

the Abyssinian waters where our ancestors have left their names. 

There can indeed be no doubt that Egypt was once peopled by Gals 

and Celts firom the two Asiatic Scythias, and that the Medish Sars' 

raids sent its Scythic populations to the west. Can it be true that the 

Egyptian Gals are to-day to be found in the west, and that through a 

regrettable geographical error, some negro tribes have been turned 

into Galates ? I leave to others to reply to these observations. 

Spain, Hispania or Espana describes itself as the land of bread, 
pine-trees and pain. Every reference to ancient history and to the 
topography of the country will amply prove that truth. In Spain, 
are recognised with S pain, the ancient languages of Celtiberia 
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mentioned by Strabo, and also the records that Tiberius Gracchus 
may, as he boasts, have destroyed 300 Celtiberian towns. S pa pai 
pain give the exiled com grower and bread eater of Serica and 
Hyrcania. Hispania shows with, /a, yes^ there is; pan^ bread and the 
man called pan ; his, the hissing Dan who, in this case, must be the 
Hyrcanian of Ispahan and the Scythian Issedon Padaean. I leave 
the reader to decide whether Espana alludes to Spain's lippy form, 
or whether the Basque espaina, lip, alludes to the want lips have of 
bread, and merely offer the suggestion that both meanings have 
been put in Espana and espaina by the word makers. 

Hesperia and Hesperides are the Frank and Iberian compounds 
with which the learned Scythians express the perished or /^W peers 
or pairie's hopes; that hoping and waiting being seen with "ia^eria 
esper h" " Yes, the perished ones wait and hope, they do," The 
reader must not doubt that this is really the meaning of Hesperia, for 
the -same hope and patient waiting are also recognised in the Sperrin 
of Ulster which says that, from Slieve Donard to Erigal, the Cin- 
Kin-Sin-Per of In or Thibet, hopes, sper ; waits, sper, for the day of 
the rehabilitation of the Heroes or Her Mon (Man) of the West and 
of Palestine, Hyrcania and Scythia. Their glorious memories, sullied 
by sottish Medish Scribes, appeal to the world with Snowdon, St 
Gall, Nethow, Montcalm and KaragaL Hesperides and Cassiterides 
have been named by the same men. Therefore I submit to 
Philologists if Hesperides does not disclose the Scythian exile of 
Parthia, with "es ides peri^esps asps" ; and if the Cassiterides does 
not also disclose the Cassi who is the same Parthian, with '* es ides 
ter Cassi," " tu es le parti des terres du Cassi," " thou art the departed 
one from the lands of the CassL" 

France, it must be granted, must have the same origin as Fran- 
conia, and the Pyrenean name of Frankal be the proof that a Francon 
is a Frankal. A Franconian must be a Fran Caunian. Now, as a 
Franconian is a Sarmatian, and as a Sarmatian is a Scythian ; the 
question can here be raised whether a Franconian is not a Sarmate 
(Sar, a getter; Mat6, knocked down;) Scythian from the cones Gt 
peaks and cans, cons or lakes of Serica. A Franconian is necessarily 
a Herc3mian, and a Hercynian must be a Herr or Hare Cinian (Cin 
Ian), and therefore one of the Kins spoken of by Herodotus. Then, 
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France, or Franch, Frankh, Fransh and Franzh, must be the word 
which the Sarmate-Scythian took to the West; and as the whole 
country from the Rhine to Memel is a mass of Franco-Syro-Scythian 
idioms which indeed describe the exodus of the honest Allk-Man 
of the Ger of Thibet, as the very same Ger Man is seen in the 
PjTcnees and Armorica; one would like to ask if the title of Ger- 
man cannot be claimed with every good reason by every exile of the 
Burun, and if, notwithstanding every justifiable feeling of patriotic 
pride, it is possible to turn a Bavarian of Orkhon, a Sachsen Man 
(not Saxon) or Sachse of Ordoos, a Pannonian of Yan-si, into Ger- 
mans or Men of Ger, unless, what I am not disposed to contest, 
such claimants form their request through the honorability of their 
character. Then, no matter how much it may please or disappoint 
parties, it is impossible to establish any difference in the origin of 
every Celt-Galate of either side of the Rhine, whether they style them- 
selves Franqats or Frenchmen, or Deutsche or Germans. 

Switzerland, Suisse, Helvetia and Rhethia show the use, in this 
great bulwark of Celtic independence, of the principal dialects spoken 
by the Issedones-Padseans east of the Altai. In Switzerland is seen 
the declaration that the man of wit serves the land: " S wit ser land," 
and that the Scythian acted up to that axiom, " Su it ser land," his 
gone one serves the land. Suisse declares itself one of the hissing 
Jssedones with " Sui isse" isse and hisse being also Iberian idioms 
to intimate the necessity of the custom of putting together. Suisse, 
with Sui sse, characteristically denies something we should ascertain, 
for the same Esk ess is met over the whole world. These universal 
denials induce me to think that they must refer to the extra- 
ordinary books published by the Romans and Greeks. Helvetia 
speaks of beautiful Thibet to which it compares itself. It is impossible 
that the Iberian phrase " ia ti bet el h," " Yes, thou art the beautiful," 
could allude to anything else. Rhethia gives, with its Iberian units, 
the description of the cold temperature of Switzerland and Thibet, 
Ja eth Rhet, and ia eth Rhei show that they are exceptionally cold 
countries, also the kings of countries, and that mountains will always 
arrest invaders. 

Italy shows, in an idiom which offers far more affinity to Iberian 
than to Latin, the abrupt, laconic and humorous Scythian phrase, 
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"// a ly;' ''go to Ly;'' ''it a ly ox lie^' ''it eat,'' ''eat itr This 
short Scythian Iberian statement, the apropos of which can be called 
a most happy repartee, was, with Italy, directed to the Caesars (scissors), 
and their friends, as will be ascertained by those who will study the 
works of Herodotus, Strabo, Ovid, Justin and others, upon ancient 
geography. If my construction of Italy into eat a lie should, in the 
judgment of some, border upon the ridiculous, I would reply that 
I persist in my statement, which has the support of every ancient 
document. I would also tell modem Italians not to take offence at 
the meaning their ancestors placed in the word Italy, for, they 
signified, in it, to the Medes who had seized the lands of the Padusii 
Cenomani, Eucanei Veneti, Ligures, Etrusci-Tyrrheni, Umbri, Japyges, 
QEnotri, and Siculi Celtse, to quit them and return to Li whence 
they had come. Italy is either Celtic or Roman. One, however, 
seeks in vain in it the fundamental traces the Romans have left 
behind them. In the Iberian " It a Ly,' or "go to Ly,' the Phoe- 
nician Map Maker infers that at Ly will be found the Skeletons of the 
Western languages, and the key to Herodotus' texts, lib. iii., c. 98, and 
lib. iv., c. 24 ; also the proof of many false statements, and moreover 
the truth that at Ly was the kingdom of Chaldaea graced by Nebu- 
chadnezzar, Belshazzar, Cyrus, and Darius. I would here like to 
enquire whether the meaning of the name Apennine is not that our 
Nin hung or pen, the apes or ape, water or a, and that he choked that 
Ape in his ponds or lakes ; also, whether these facts are not backed 
by every vestige of Celtic history and geography; whether the 
Cenomani are not the brothers of the AUeman German Hercynians, 
Erythrsean Carmanii, Ninivites, in a word, of every Sen or Senna 
Man ; if the Etrusci are not the brothers of the Cherusci and every 
other exile from Ussau to Kara in Thibet ; whether the Tyrrheni are 
not the city men of the aines or sides of Scythia brought by Tyre to 
the West; whether Sicily and Sicania do not show the Cania or 
Kanat of the Dogs from the hills and weirs (ics) of Franco-Syrian 
Thibet? Nowhere is better recognised the Franco-Syrian and 
Thibetan origin of places than with Messina, Catania, Megare, 
Syracusa, Gela, Camarina, Selinus, Minoa, iEtna, Elymi, Palermo, 
Alcamo, Marsala, Trapani, Girgenti, Caltanisetta, Vizzini, and 
Modica. 
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In attempting to give the Iberian origin of Denmark, or Dania, 
Norway or Scandinavia, and Sweden or Scandia, I wish to be excused 
from offering any very lengthy details respecting the Cimbri of the 
Chersonesus Cimbrica or Jutland, the Sevo Nerigos of Norway, and 
lUebones and Levoni Gautae of Sweden. One can, at a glance, 
recognise that some unexpected affinity exists between the three great 
Ckersonesi of the world ; namely, the Chersonesus Chryse of Malacca, 
the Chersonesus Taurica of the Crimea, and the Chersonesus Cimbrica 
of Jutiand. Yet, as my present object is simply to show the universal 
presence of Iberian, the question rises here whether Chersonesus is a 
Greek or a Phoenician term ; for, if Greek has formed it, one would 
expect that the words which follow it should also be Greek. It is not 
however so. Then, though I do not dispute the Greek meaning of 
Peninsula seen in Chersonesus and in x^pa-o^, earth, and vi^cros, island ; 
yet, I distinctly associate Chersonesus with the Phoenician-Punic- 
Sanskrit composite names met in Indo-China, Crimea and Danemark, 
and even with its other Greek meanings, amongst which is the 
historical truth that Sea Robbers seized those places and made them 
the very pivot of their enterprizes. In Danemark can be seen that 
Dan, an Ant and an Am, has marked the Baltic ; " Mark e Dan,^ 
^^DaneMarky I would advise searchers to be very prudent with 
their etymological enquiries, and not to accept any statement which is 
not authenticated by many proofs ; for, Cimbrisham, upon the south 
coast of Sweden, warns us that the Cimbri have been a sham and a 
shame, and that many breakages must be laid upon their heads. 
Strabo warns us that their name was not immaculate even in his time, 
and a careful study of history will show that their very appellation of 
Cimbri has, on their part, been a huge piratical usurpation. The 
original Cimbri were Cymri, from the Cimes of the C'ri or Syria of 
Aral ; that cannot be said of the Sigulones, Cobandi, Chali, Charudes 
who were not Saxons or Good Axes, but Saxumse or Men of the 
Axes, and Kuriles or ill Kurs or bag dogs, from Asia. It will be 
found that the Men of many names changed their appellations every 
time their depredations got too well known ; however, whether 
amongst the Malay isles, the hills of Asshur, in the Euxine or 
Jutland, the Sacae or men of the levelling axe are the same Curs seen 
in the very name borne by Cyrus. The sea rover of Jutland drc- 
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the real Cimbri from his home of the Baltic Yet, it will be found 
that he was, in his turn, expelled from his stations, and that the 
original Dan returned to his homes and rings. There is evidently 
some great analogy in the Iberian, Franco-Syrian and Greek sources 
shown by Cimbrisham, Cimbrica and Chersonesus ; for, doubtlessly, 
the Greek I^/ois Ibris, injury ; French bris^, torn ; the Greek AiyoTys, 
Leses, brigand; French Ids^s, injured; English lazy, idle; Iberian 
l^s6, leisure, have their share of historical reference in all the 
Chersonesi. Norway must show its situation as the Bay or Escual- 
duna^s road or way to the Nors of Scythia. This is scrupulously 
true with Nor Way, bay. Scandinavia says with '* ia a via d'in andi 
can Sc," that the Esk from In went away by following the seas or cans 
and the hills or afidi, Sweden calls itself ^Eneas' own land, and is a 
marvel of Punic ingenuity. ** Su ed En " is the Iberian for " iEneas 
is this land's own ; " " ^ wed En " is also the Iberian for " iEneas saw 
S;" ''S wed En'' is now the British for " iEneas wedded S ; " ''Sued 
En " is also the British for "^neas is this land's head" Those who 
would doubt these statements should carefully ponder over the map of 
Sweden and ask themselves what can be the meaning of such words 
as CEland, GBsel, Dago, Gottska, Malmoe, Eskejo, Helga, Kalmar, 
Laga, Asnen, Nissa, Bolmen, Westerwik, Linkoping, Jonkoping, 
Nikoping, Norrkoping, Soederkoping, Skara, Amal, Wener, Jid- 
koeping, Melar, Stockholm, Upsala, Arboga, Nora, Runn, Fahlun, 
Moss, Skeen, Drobak, Holjeos, Miosen, Tyri, Ourdal, Opdal, Mandal, 
Lyse, Cattegat, Skager Rack, Lindesnses or the Naze, Kors, Bergen, 
Odde, Kobervig, Sulen, Ulvig, Karmoe, Sogne, Waagso, Sund^ 
Lessoe, Loen, Froyen, Arendal, Vigten, Vegen, Donna, Bodoe, 
Waagoe, Langoe, Andoen, Hindoen, Tromsoe, Senjen, Soroe, 
Mageroe, Nordkyn, Altengaard, Tana, Karasjoki^ Laino, Tomea. 
Jocknock, Lulea, Pitea, Aran, Vandal, Loanger, Umea, Asele, Pansele, 
Arnas, Delen, Bodom, Tarna, Sama, Lillehammer. I would here ask 
Philologists if these few names do not give, in the old Celtic languages 
of Scythia, the account of the Neri Gos Sevo's removal from Asia to 
Europe ; also if these languages are not to-day found in the West ? 
Any how, why do we find them so far from the Pyrenees and Alps ? 
Do not the great emigrations read upon the maps of Sweden and 
l^orway dovetail with those announced by Herodotus, lib. iv., c 13 
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and c 105, and even with the escape of the Paeonians seen in 
lib. v., c 98 ? It is a grievous error to place in the narrow field of 
Anatolia the many events which must have occurred in the whole of 
Asia. The names of the many nations referred to by the Great 
Historian point to Scythia and not Asia Minor, and evidently contain 
the suppressed Scythian history we are in quest of. Such names as 
Foetians, Ciconians, Bistones, Sapaeans, Dersseans, Edonians, Satrians, 
Agrianae, Odomanti, Bessians, Carians, Caunians, Paeonians, Dorians, 
Milesians, Chians, Lesbians, Siropaeones, Paeople, Doberes, etc., must 
show every seeker of history, that East of the Altai, and amongst 
Scythia's consy cans^ lakes and rivers^ and cdnes or peaks^ must have 
come to pass many of the incidents that refer to the existence of these 
nations. Then, in Iberian and Celtic Scythia must be sought the origin 
of the CEs, Sels, Esks, Kas, Moes, Bolmen, Coppings, Homs (query^ 
Hommes), Mosses, Dons, Morkings, Bos d'Om, Gas, and Kobers left 
in North Europe by our ancestors who came West through the Arctic 
and the high lands of the Hyperborei of North Sarmatia. 

Having already given many explanations respecting the words 
Hercynia, Franconia, Bavaria, AUemania, Germany, Prussia, and 
Sarmatia; I need here, respecting their meanings, simply refer the 
reader to Herodotus, Strabo, and the ancient maps of the world. He 
will, with Herodotus, be able to recognise the Scythian Sarmatian 
Hercynian as the Scythian King quoted, lib. iv., c. 11; also, as the 
Scythian referred to, lib. iv., c. 46, and even as the Cynetse, or Netae 
€301 (neat King) seen in lib. iv., c. 50. Analogous particulars are 
given, upon the same man, by Strabo, in his book upon the Germans. 
One can easily enough make out to-day that the King of Herodotus 
was thus named from his own river Kinsha, which shows the union of 
the two Scythian synonyms King and Sha ; also, that China is verily 
called after the Gael or El Ga King, and even that ancient Sina is the 
very word China sounded with a childish pronunciation. Whether one 
attaches the meaning of ruler to King, Con, Dan, Don, Kan, Ken, 
Mer, Guy, Pyr, Roi, Rey, Re, Mous, Moss, Sar, Ass, Kir or Herr, 
each of these words must be seen to have descended to us from 
Scythia. Even the Gallic title of General is, with "a/ ner gen,'^ 
shown to be made from the dark-headed Gal iEneas, also named in 
the Sea of Gennesareth. I have said that in their ignorance of the 
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real meaning of the word Sar, the Medes had ludicrously and pom- 
pously decorated their Dux with it ; to this, however, the ever punning 
Scythian replied by giving to the Caesars the British Phonetic value of 
Scissors ; and also the Iberian Phonetic one of men of orgies (ces ar, 
ces hart). Some people may perhaps only deride this singular revela- 
tion. Many will even be disposed to ignore and shelve it. They 
cannot however ignore the map of the world, the existence and per- 
fection of Phoenician geography, the universality of Iberian and the 
descent of our languages from Scythia. They cannot either deny the 
immense light seen to-day in the works of Herodotus and Strabo, and 
the fact that the suppression of the books of Posidonius, Ephorus, 
Hecatseus, Abaris, and others has been the suppression of great truths, 
while false statements have been extolled in their place. The 
Hercynian is the Scythian Jan King of the Kinsha ; the Franconian, 
the lipped or bavard Con (Con, Son ?) of the lower parts of the 
same Kinsha ; the AUeman, the Ger Man of the still same Kinsha ; 
and the Sarmate, the Sar Mat^ or knocked down saving man of the 
again referred to Kinsha ; Sar mate, however giving also the white or 
mate complexion of the Sinian Cam, and this description suiting 
perfectly the Gal or Cock of the neighbourhood of Koko Nor. 

The Hyperborceans, or simply Hyperborei, as indicated upon the 
ancient maps, must have been the Bees whose existence is stated^ 
though denied, by Herodotus, lib. iv., c. 32, 33, and lib. v., c. 10. The 
ruins of Pernau, the antiquity of the towns of Perm and Kasan, and 
the fact that the country west of the Urals was the first crossed by the 
Emigrants or Allemani from Scythia, must convince any one that the 
Hyperborei were, for our ancestors, the Rei, Rois, Sars and Kings, 
bored away from their lands of Or where they bore the title of Per, 
as much because they were fathers, as because they were paired 
or married to a wife, and Pairs or Peers of any one. Hyperborei, 
however, which is a compound Punic word, also says, with hy, thou ; 
hip, horseman of the big hip, heap or pile maker, and hip shouter; 
per, who is styled pere or father ; borei, annoyed, tormented, 
transpierced; rei, the people of the plains called Rois, Reis, Sars 
or Kings; hence, the Reis left their homes and came away to 
Europe, this explaining the emigrations announced by Herodotus 
and the Bible. These emigrations are easily read upon the 
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ancient and modem maps from the Urals to the coast of Norway, the 
Rhine and the Danube, which are the countries where some of the 
Issedones were distributed as they arrived in Sarmatia. In the above 
manner is explained the presence of the Issedones' languages recog- 
nised upon the maps and dialects of the Sarmatse from the same 
Danube, Rhine, and coast of Norway. One sees then at one 
glance why the names of places from the White Sea to the Black Sea 
or Euxine are so similar to those from the Aldan and Jenisei to the 
Ganges. As I have already said, the Ga, Gal, Gar, or Gas, on 
account of the ever returning Medish and Malay raids, simply 
removed from the most exposed part of his Serican home, leaving 
however, amongst the head waters of Asia, a sufficient number of 
friends to save the names of the rivers which were one day to be 
the signs of recognition by which the Gars of the West would be 
able to revindicate their Eastern origin. 

It is patent enough that Eneas must have directed the emigrations 
from his home of Choon-King, Weu, Mien, Ho, Kioi, Peling, Long- 
gan, Cholung, Che-Oola, Orin, Dassun, Alak, Koko-Nor, Dan-Chen, 
etc. That charge was natural enough to him whom his titles of Guy, 
Pyr, Sar, and Pay or Father made the One Eyed Man of the Celtic 
League, which, as one can see, extended, in his time, from the Ganges 
to the West of Europe. This leadership is acknowledged by the 
Hyperborei, with the Suardeni of Moscow, Nijni Novgorod and 
Kasan, who must have been the Van of the ardent Belgae seen again 
in France with the Ardennes, Bouillon and Sedan, and in Ireland and 
Scotland with leme, Hybernia and Erne. There is no doubt that the 
three above mentioned Sarmatian towns refer as much to the Moss or 
TMosu of Nineveh, as to the holy house of the San Po in Bhot or 
Thibet. It is evident that the Kama of Sarmatia can be only named 
from the Scythian Sin, Chin or King's Cham. Who will say that the 
Modocae at the head streams of the Kostroma, Unsha, Viatka, 
Suchona, Jug and Lutza are not the Cae or Dogs from the peaks or cdnes^ 
and lakes, y^fj, cans or cons of the Kuenlun and Emodus or Himalaya 
mountains? Who are the Rhobosci, Asmani and Paniardi of the 
forests at the sources of the Kama, Petchora, Ishma, and Witchegda, 
if not the robbed wood or bosc men of Sci, and the Ass or Head men 
of Sen, who had stolen from them their bread or pan, their money 
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or ardi, and their golden country Or-Ar, which, moreover was 
devastated by fire : Pani Pan Ar Ardi. I ask any Pyrenean who 
understands English if the map of Russia has not been made with 
idioms which are a mixture of old French, English and Iberian. 
The Latin of the Hyperborei is simply the purest Iberian Beamese as 
is shown by such words as Petchora, Dwina (debina), Lutza, Suchona, 
Kama, Rhobosci, Suardeni, Rha, Modocae, Carbones, Paniardi, 
Kasan, Perm, Oka, Tver, Viatka, Mezen, Pesa, Kara, Ussa, Bieloe, 
Onega, Neva, Kem, Kola, Kanin, Waigatz, Kabinsk, Unsha, Bielbi, 
Soir, Luga, Wenden, Memel, Toropez, Moscow, Pereslav. It is only 
because people were not aware of the existence of Iberian amongst 
the dialects and maps of Russia that they adopted the Latin origin of 
the above names. Scythian learning, which Herodotus recognises 
lib. iv., c. 36 and 46, shews itself in the Punic of the Phoenician map 
of Sarmatia, and in the facts that Abaris was a H3rperborei, that 
Aristeas collected much information from the' Issedones, and that 
Hecatseus must also been versed in Hyperborgean science. 

Poland, Podolia, and Podlaquia offer, in a mixture of the 
languages of Scythia, the description of highlands fortified by bogs 
or pools, say, pods or pos. In Poland is therefore seen the/<7 ox pol 
(pul or pool)^ and ol or hole filled with water^ of which Barkol in 
Dzungaria and the San Po in Thibet are the t)rpes. Podolia says, 
with ia ol d po, that a hole filled with water is a pool. Podolia must 
therefore be a boggy country. If we remember that the Bastamae, 
who were the most terrible of the Getae, lived amongst the marshes 
of Podolia, we shall readily understand why the roads of the Car- 
paths were always kept free from the intrusion of Medes, Malays 
and Romans. Podlaquia proves, from its numerous water defences, 
that it is a country of lakes or pods (pots, puts). One can see 
here, with the word Carpath, that these mountains of Sarmatia are 
so named because they have been the path through which Pat, the 
man of Kara, conveyed his family west, in his carts or plaustra. 
With the river Vistula is discovered the Thracian truth disbelieved 
by Herodotus that Bees could live north of the Ister or Danube; 
in it is also seen that the Ulas of Scythia were the Bees' original home ; 
" Ula t Vis,'' " Ula is the Bee : " moreover, that at the time when the 
map of Prussia was made, Ula in Scythia had become a land of vice 
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and torture; "«/<« / vis^^ ^^LUla est le vice et la vis^^ " Ula is 
viceJ^ 

In leaving the scene of Europe for that of Asia, I wish to ask 
Philologists if there can be any relationship between Pyrenean Beam 
(sounded Bear), Indian Behar, and the isles of Bear upon the Siberian 
and South Irish coasts ; also, if the Indian Bears, French Ours, seen 
in all the Bears, are in any way connected with the Hyrcanian 
Wehrcani of the Elburz who, with their Iberian names, reveal the 
Heroes of the celebrated pass of Savdari which Alexander the Great 
could not force. If one remembers that Pyrenean Beam is verily the 
copy of the map of Asia, that the Pyrenees and Cantabria are named 
from the Great Gallic Head of Kansu, and that Beam, India, Thibet, 
Hercynia, and Great Britain are indissolubly linked through language, 
customs and community of races ; one must then describe Beam in 
Western Europe as " N Ar Be," " Enkefut le Bien^^ " Eneas was 
Be^ Gold and Good; also as "N Ben Be A.r," ^^ Eneas was the good 
son of Ar or BeP Every research will prove that the Hero's home 
has been in the Bria and Phrygia of the Djabekan — say, in the 
Golden lands of Scythia which to this day are called Or or Gold. 
One can see here that Aral simply hides Orol, which names the 
Golden hills and lakes of ancient Serica. One would like to know if the 
Thracian King who no doubt usurped the appellation of Pyrenaeus, 
and who killed himself while pursuing the Muses he in vain tried to 
hold prisoners, has not been some Medish Dux and Caesar who could 
not tame the learned Sires in his donjons of Thibet. I have found 
that Bairns has been a Celtic word once used in all Britain for 
children without the stain of slavery which was implied by the 
Romans. My discovery of the Celtic, Iberian and Scythian origin 
of the maps and dialects of the ancient Brits, causes me to ask 
what analogy there can be between the British Bairns, Pyrenean 
Beames, Bavarian Baiem, and Indian Behar (ns?). I must tell 
the people of this country that there is absolutely no phonetic 
difference between the sounding of Bairns by a North British 
countryman and that of Beames by a P3rrenean mountaineer ; also 
that Baiern shows with its Basque, Iberian and Franco-Scythian 
roots, the ancient and identical pronunciation of Beames and Bairns. 
Having not in my mind the slightest doubt as to th^ common Scythian 
i6 
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origin and meaning of these three names, I submit them to Philo- 
logists that everyone may give his own views respecting them. 

Phoenicia, Canaan or Palestine, in Asia, are relatively synonymous 
words ; for, in Phoenicia, is seen the fen disclosed by the can of 
Canaan and the paJ-pol of Palestine, and in Canaan, the cudgel, staff, 
or pal of Palestine ; this staff being required for the mountain, /<?«, an 
and pal of the three words. No names could more appropriately be 
given to the country from Beyrout to Gaza, since they speak of a land 
of mountains, of hand-made lakes and of men bearing staves ; Pales 
tine, moreover, with Ine est Pal, Ine is Pal's, reminding the remainder 
of the world that the Syrian of the White Sea or Mediterranean claims 
Thibet as his own. 

In this entirely philological study, disclaiming to raise any theological 
questions, and simply under an historical aspect; I beg to ask if a 
wholesale emigration from Canaan is not seen in II Kings, ch. xxv., 
V. 26, and if the same emigration is not fully given in Jeremiah's 
book, ch. xliii. ? I also ask if this great removal was not necessi- 
tated by the fearful excesses committed by Pul, Holophernes and 
Nebuchadnezzar, and whether the people of Canaan were not aware 
what their ultimate fate would be if they remained much longer in 
their indefendable hills ? They knew well that their sole safety was in 
imitating their brethren of Babylonia, Hyrcania and Scythia, and in 
leaving their homes for other Skies where they would find men of their 
kindred. I would even infer here that they must have removed to 
Egypt through the, to them^ easy road of Arabia Petrsea and the gulf of 
Acaba, which indeed is the natural way from the Jordan and even from 
Damascus to Thebes. Under the philological aspect treated here, I 
would like to inquire what can be the meaning intended by Isaiah, 
in ch. xix., v. 18. Have ^^ dvitas solis vocabitur una" and "one shall 
be called the city of destruction" come from the same original 
manuscript? Would Isaiah's great wisdom be proved in foretelling 
the future removal of his Clan Men to Egypt where they would form 
some of the Frankish towns which naturally enough would speak their 
Frankish languages of Canaan ? Can I name from the old map of 
Egypt Busiris, Sais, Thebes, Memphis, Meroe, Chemmis, Taphis, 
Magdalo, Coloe, Aux-Unis, Cynea, Megabari, Phatures, Hora, 
Gapachi, Syene, as the places which were the familiar idioms of the 
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dialects of Gaza, Jattir, Kirmoab, Dibon, Bezer, Jazer, Jericho, 
Bethlehem, Jerusalem-Hierosolyma, Eskhol, Geran, Shiloh, Gilgal, 
Samaria, Ebal, Pella, Abila, Jordan, Galilea, Hauran, Bashan, Haleh, 
Merom, Misheal, Tyre, Cabul, Belus, Kanah, Sycaminopolis, Dore, 
Liban, Sidon, Beyrut, etc. ? Would not specially the land of Phatures 
or Pathros, named by Jeremiah, designate, in purest modem French^ 
the fat pasture lands of high Egypt and even Nubia ? 

Still treating the question of the languages of Palestine, we can, 

to-day, solve the interesting problem seen in II Kings, ch. xviii., 

V. 26, which gives us the speech of Sennacherib's officers to the 

messengers sent them by King Hezekiah, that speech being as 

follows : " SSpeak, I pray thee, to thy servants in the Syrian language, 

for we understand it : and talk not with us in the Jews' language in 

the ears of the people that are on the wall ; " also v. 28, " Then Rab- 

Shakeh stood up and cried with a loud voice in the Jews' language ; 

etc." Do we understand rightly what was the Syrian language which 

King Hezekiah and his people spoke and the Jews' language spoken 

by Rab-Shakeh ? Can we infer that the people on the walls did not 

understand the Jews' language spoken by the Mede-Chaldsean ; for, 

one gathers from his name that he was a Sacse from the Arab 

lands of Rhabanae ? If so, we shall have the anachronism of Jews 

not knowing their own language which was however possessed by a 

Chaldsean Mede. Then, why should a Chaldaean speak it and not 

a Judaean? One can however easily enough understand why a 

Judaean should discourse in Syriac. As one can see, here rises a 

philological and historical question of the highest importance, and 

none are more affected by it than those who to-day are called Jews. 

Thus, at the threshold of Asia and even in Eg)rpt, appear in their 
purest form, 2,500 years ago, the dialects of Scythia found to-day in 
the West, and the confirmation of Herodotus' announcement of the 
Neuri emigrations which took place in the generation before Darius, 
and coincide with the Canaanites' departure from Palestine, and even 
with the removal of the Ninevites and other Hyrcanians from Babylonia. 
In this age of enquiry, one should try to ascertain where can have 
been situated Strabo's Island of the Egyptians or Island of the 
exiled, inhabited by the Egyptians who had revolted from Psamme- 
ticus, and established themselves in the island. An inspection of 
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High Egypt and Nubia discloses a Sape Insula of which Meroe must 
have been the gate and chief city. As this is the very spot where we 
should place the terra Phatures of Jeremiah, and consequently the 
Judseans from Palestine ; should we recognise it as such, or should we 
look for it in the West, and even assert that Britain may be the island 
of the exiled Syriots of Judaea? A reference to Jeremiah, ch. xlvii., 
V. 4, shows again, with rdiquas insula Capadociay rendered into the 
remnants of the country of Caphtory some islands situated at the head 
of Babylonia. The insular meaning of any isolated place is the Celtic 
expression which everywhere our Celtic ancestry have left behind 
them ; the key and proof of this custom being found with Ilanz in 
Switzerland, Ilchester in Britain, Ilhers in Brazil, Illinois in the 
United States, Ilesuaguea in Morocco, lUock in Hungary, Ilpize in 
Auvergne, Ilz in Poland, Lillo in the Escaut and the various Lisles 
in France. 

Treating still the question of languages, I refer the reader to the 
Book of Nehemiah or Second Book of ^dras, ch. viiL, v. 2, the 
following of which has, from the original manuscript, become the 
Latin ^^ cunctisque qui potuerant intelligtrej^ and the English ^^ and all 
thai could hear with understanding.^ Must we read here that Esdras' 
deep theological science surpassed many of his hearers' intellect who J 
therefore could not understand him, or that the Priest spoke in a 
language which was not known to many of the audience ? Review- 
ing the names of the banished Israelites who returned to Palestine as 
I have done those of the Scythians mentioned by Herodotus ; do 
not such appellations as Amarias^ Melchias, Harem, Genthon, 
Baruch, Abia, Maazia, Belgai, Bennui, Sebennia, Celita, Phalaia, 
Hanan, Baniy Banninu, Pharos, Phaatmoab, jElam, Bonni, Bebai, I 
Beguai, Adin, Ater, Azur, Odaia, Besai, Nebai, JIazir, Sadoc, 
Anaia, Alohes, Sober, Behum^ Echaia, Anan, Adonicam^ Senaa, 
Emmer, Asaph, Sellum, Telmon, Sobai, Ceros, Phadon, Selmai, 
Raaia, Gezem, Bacbuc, Besloth, Bercos, Nasia, Darcon, PhocheretJiy 
Accos, speak to us of Celtic Men of the first water. Applying to 
them the same logic as to any other names, cannot I assert that either 
the Palestinian Sens, Bars, Bani, Ears, Lams, Bons, Sirs, Ums, Dons^ 
Sels, Ceros, Cos, Bers, Rais, Gez, Bucs, Accos, Asses, Begs, Gens, 
Ross, Bais, Bonnies, Mers, Mons, and Pockets, have come from 
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Scythia, or that the same names met in Scythia have been taken 
thither from Palestine ? Everyone of these names is however found 
again in the West, not necessarily because they came to it from 
Palestine, but for the reason that the great tide of the Scythian 
emigration had brought them to Europe i,ooo years ago, before the 
reign of Darius. It is indisputable that the emigration from Canaan, 
Babylonia and Egypt carried West many names which could not 
come from any other place because they represent special clans. 
Such names as the Egyptian Pharbetites, Megabari, Aux-Unis, Meroe, 
Busirites ; Palestinian Tyre, Accho, Asaph, Abila ; and Babylonian 
Hillah, Nineveh, Cossaei, Elam, have certainly been taken West bag 
and baggage from their original homes, and are found again in the 
Pyrenees, Western and Central France, and Great Britain where they 
were not invented. Let the neglected question of ancient geography 
be taken up with languages and history, and the students will reap, for 
their labours, a full field of knowledge unattainable by any other means. 
Hyrcania, Babylonia and Cissia must be the words which 
designate the union of the towns from the Amu to the Mediterranean 
littoral, before the irruption of the Medes westward. These three 
names prove the great foresight which presided at the formation 
of the league of the cities of Western Asia. Hyrcania shows the 
Kanat^ Cania or government of the hyrs or towns, and verily the 
word from which the English shires must have taken their name. 
Babylonia shows the Oniay bonia or excellency of the big and clever 
towns of Ba; that is, of the lower part of the basin of the 
Euphrates ; Onia bonia Ion abyl bilo ba. Cissia shows the Sister- 
hood which existed between the Babylonian and Hyrcanian cities. 
Hyrcania is made with the Iberian cania, government, and Basque 
and Hebrew hyr, town ; Babylonia, with the English onia, excellency ; 
French Ion, long ; abyl, clever, and bil, town ; and Cissia, with the 
French ia, there is ; issi, here, and by extension, town ; 9a, that ; 
Iberian ca, dog and here, and also by extension, town ; and English 
cissy, sister. One can see here the extreme antiquity of the most 
intimate words used In Western Europe. This is not the place to 
give the full particulars of the Babylonian fleetings seen in Jeremiah's 
ch. 1. and li., and also in Herodotus. One can however perceive with 
them that the traditions of those migrations preserved among the Arab 
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population of the| Euphrates has been based upon the best of 
grounds. 

Our arrival upon the Amu brings us amongst the Massagetae of 
the ancient maps and the Kirghiz of the new ones. However, new 
names alter nothing in the origin of nations, and though certain 
tribes have impudently assumed the .names of others ; or, though, in 
some cases, new appellations have been erroneously given ; those 
changes are ignored by the science of language, which, supported by 
geography and history, restores to-day to all the names of their 
ancestors. " If I were born in a stable," said the great patriot, Daniel 
O'Connell, " should I be a horse ?" In an analogous manner, Negroes 
cannot be Galates, and Kalmucks cannot be Kirs ; for Galates and 
Kirs must wear their waxen complexions or they will lose their title 
to those names. Kirghiz is then the term which, upon the map 
from the Altai to the Urals, has replaced that of the Syriot Massagetae 
Issedones whose description has already been given. Kirghiz is the 
equivalent of Sarmatse and Massagetae ; for, as we have, in Massagetae, 
seen that a Massa is a Moss or King ; in Sarmatae, that a Sar is a 
King ; in Kirghiz, is likewise recognised that a Kir is a Sire and a 
King; ghiz being merely the French past participle gise^ and 
synonym of Math and Mass%, A Kirghiz is then a Sire who has 
been cut down. It is evident that these et3inologies have not yet 
been found for the simple reason that it did not occur to the mind of 
Learned Men that they might exist. A short study of the subject 
will however prove their incontestable truth, and also that ancient 
Syrtis must be Siberia and the country where we find to-day the Syr 
Daria and the land of the Kirghiz. 

We have at last arrived upon the ground where ancient Geography 
placed Scythia-Trans-Imaum, and Herodotus, the Heavens of Scythia. 
Upon the ancient maps is seen that the Kazaks dwelt by Balcash and 
in South Siberia; that Serica extended from the Orkhon to the 
Pacific ; Sina, from Ton-King to the Gulf of Petchili ; Bautae or 
Thibet, from the Himalaya and Khorsum to Koko-Nor ; and the 
Casia regio and Chaetae Achasa from Yarkand to Lob Nor Tarim; 
the ominous Sacae being perceived among the head lands from 
Bactriana to Karakorum. The whole country received the name of 
Scythia-Trans-Imaum, the immense desert of Gobi extending nearly 
throughout the whole length of it. Upon the new map, the name of 
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Bautse has been replaced by that of Thibet, the Hindoos retaining for 

that country the term of Bhot ; Mongolia has been formed from part 

of Serica, and Tartary, from the Casia regio and Chaetae Achasa. 

Shall I say that the Kazaks disclose the Kasa or home of the Kazak 

vested Kas, Ka, Ca or Dog ? No other interpretation can be put 

upon that name on account of the thorough Iberian formation of the 

Maps of Siberia and Aral Baut» must be a land of beauty, of lakes 

and of prayer. Serica is the word which will prove that Thibet was 

the homey Casia or ^^/mv^ which once extended from Yarkand to the 

mouth of the Amoor, for it was anciently understood that Sericum 

and Thibet were one and the same country; and as one of the 

meanings of Thibet is that of home and house, as also Casia and 

Achasa are the Iberian for the same thing; then, in the whole of 

Scythia-Trans-Imaum must be sought the Thibetan silk man known 

to the ancients as the rich and accomplished horseman who was the 

Cfl, Dog or Sha, Cero or Saddle, and Er, Herr or Hare of the Ics 

and Ors of Scythia. I will grant here that in Sina lived once a man 

called Cam who was a very great Sinner ; for, he certainly was a Sin 

Man, and the hue of his hair was jet black or ner. The Chaetae 

Achasa must show the Iberian Beamese Acaso, home ; the Basque 

Etchea, house ; and French Chae, Chez ; tae, toe^ toi; Achas, une case ; 

sa, cela; say, that a house is a home ; Achasa revealing also with the 

Iberian acassa^ French chasser, English driven away, the truth that 

the French and Iberian speaking Cas were driven away from it. I 

have shown that the King of Herodotus is the man of Sina and 

China, and need not repeat here the explanations already given 

respecting these two words. Thibet and Chaetae Achasa have been 

shown to be synonymous names, therefore the chain of proofs to that 

eflfect will be complete with the fact that Beth is the Hebrew for 

house, and that the Hebrew language is intimately connected with the 

geography and history of Scjrthia. 

Mongolia reminds us that from Scythia have come the blue-eyed 
Gals who are the Geloni of Herodotus and the Galatic races of 
Strabo ; this, in itself, proving the existence in Upper Asia of the fair- 
haired and blue-eyed men recorded by Chinese writers. By what 
custom and contrast has Man Gale been turned into Mongol, if not 
by the same Scythic law which, as we have so often seen, turns the 
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Indo-Chinese-Scythic into the Accadian a ? Shall I then say that 
Mongolia shows the Man who was a gole ox gaide; that is, a taU, latk^ 
gaule (French), and even a tige (French) or sapling-made man ; that 
this Gal-Gol has been the gall (English), gale (French), and rod of 
Asia ; and that this Mongol has been the Mogol or Gol des matix and 
Gal des pileSy and a very bad One ? Shall I add that specially here a 
Mogol is not a Gol or Gal unless he shows his tall stature, red or light 
hair and blue eyes? Nowhere was the science of language more 
necessary than in Mongolia to unmask the Asiatics of the middle ages 
who knew more of our languages than we think ; for, Pisouka, Gengis- 
Khan's father, shows, with Ka sou pi pika^ the drunken Cur of the 
Axe ; the name of Gengis-Khan is simply made of Khan gis Gen; 
this proving that our brethren had up to his time been able to with- 
stand the arms of the successors of Attila, Csesar, Alexander, Darius, 
Cyaxares and Deioces. Mongolia proves the existence of our 
Western languages in Upper Asia, and the fact that they must, many 
centuries ago, have been known by the privileged classes of that 
country, and that verily that land, which has been so long the Calvary 
of our race, is yet called by our most intimate idioms. 

I have said that Scythia shows the departure of the Esk from the 
lands of Si and Ti, which can only be Siberia and Thibet. I shall 
simply add that Scythia must necessarily be the country of the Scythe, 
Sith or Sit In Scythia must be sought the precursors of the immense 
cities built by the Hyrcanians, Babylonians and West Cyrians. 
Indeed, the Western city is simply called from the Sith and the 
British Shire from the Hyrcanian. As China and India are specially 
lands of cities, so have Serica, Thibet, and the Casia been once 
countries with multitudes of cities. Scythia must be as much named 
from its cities as from its emigrations and Frankish dialects. Remem- 
bering that the Parthians or Parthi were Scythian exiles, that it is 
mathematically proved to-day that they were the Partis or Departed 
from Serica, Sina, Thibet, Casia and even India ; it is sufficient, at 
this stage of my work, to say that we have, in the Parthi, the Parti, 
Par or Peer from the lands of the Don of Scythia, and that he 
brought, in a succession of stages from Asia to Europe, the custom 
of selecting his Senate amongst learned, patriotic, and disinterested old 
men, and his head from those who had become the Stars of their 
nation. 
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Haying reviewed every part of the world's map and taken the 
Western Scythian from the shores of the Atlantic to the very home 
whence his forefathers started on their dreary pilgrimage; having 
everywhere met the Iberian and seen that it was the predominating 
and guiding language ; I ask the most prejudiced minds if the words 
** and the whole earth was of one language and of one speech " (ch. xi., 
V.I, of Genesis), do not contain a great truth ; and if my linguistic 
demonstrations do not show why the Tungusians of Siberia make use 
to-day of many of the words and expressions heard in Western 
Europe ? 

I request the indulgence of the reader when stating that having, in 
the course of a very lengthy conversation, been asked by a merchant 
who is one of the most distinguished members of the Syrian Colony 
of Manchester, whether I could give him impromptu a description of 
the Phoenician town of Chalybon, and not remembering that it has 
become our modem Aleppo, for I do not carry universal history and 
geography in my head, and not knowing therefore where the place was 
situated ; I told my enquirer, after two or three minutes' consideration, 
that I could in Chalybon see a town in a hollow, a meandering and 
graceful river, and some very straight (French, raides) mountains 
which, with Chalybon itself, are the commanding heads of a country. 
I added that Chalybon and its district were beautiful and rich, and 
that the name gave the proof that 3,000 years ago, Basque, French, 
English or British, and Iberian were spoken in Phoenicia. I pointed 
in Chalybon, the French words Bo (Beau), beautiful, and Bon, good, 
which came to it from Thibet ; the English Con or Can which fixes 
Chalybon in a hollow ; the Basque On, good, which emphasises the 
excellency of its land ; the Iberian Lyb, book, which speaks of the 
sciences cultivated by the Phoenicians ; the Scythian Aly, which refers 
to its long hills and makes the Chalyboneans some of the Graiae AU^ 
of Thibet ; the Hebrew and Scythian Chal and Cha which speak of 
its headship ; and the Scythic Chay which Ls taken from the wall 
shaped mountains of Uryankhai, and also from the Iberian-Bearnese 
wine cellar required for the Chalybonean wines anciently in so 
great repute in Asia. Chalybon must then be extended as follows : — 
Basque, on (good), French, hon (good), Iber., lyb (book), French, 
ly (read), Scyth., aly (gone, hilly and hollow), Iberian and Scythia 
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chay (wine cellar and a wall), Persian and English, ckab (gabbler), 
Iberian, cab (head), Hebrew and Iberian, cha (head and a dog), 
Scythian and English, Con for Can (Can or hole), French, Ch 
(it is). Letter, C (it is). 

My description being finished, I was informed that the Arabian 
name of Chalybon was Halleb, and asked whether I could explain 
the latter word as I had done the former; I merely replied that, 
having long studied Phoenician geography, I saw no diflference 
between Chalybon and Halleb; that On was an adjective, C a 
determinative, Y the old British which was, according to dialect, 
turned into the old French k or d, and that the suppression of the 
overplus letters left Halyb which must verily be Halleb, Alep and 
Aleppo; Halleb now disclosing the white or mat (Arabic leben)^ 
genius (Arabic and Hebrew leh\ and wide awake, Iberian lebe^ British 
hare^ Franconian herr^ Scythian er^ and Serican Syrian eb or father 
who has been the inventor of these series of mental wonders. 

I hope the reader will not see in the description of Chalybon and 
the few certificates I have presented, a form of advertising my work. 
Considerations of a much higher]|class have prompted me in bringing 
them before the public. I desired patient and persevering students to 
take courage in their own efforts, and to have the actual proofs shown 
them that it was not, in order to read through Phoenician geography, 
necessary to consult a multiplicity of maps and books. Yet, I wish 
every body to understand that no complete account can be made of 
any place, without the fullest investigation and a thorough knowledge 
of ancient history and geography. Science is not personal, and is 
within the reach of all; therefore, the Druids' lucid and extensive 
learning is accessible to all, and its acquirement, the legitimate reward 
which will amply repay any sacrifices made to gain it. There is, to 
say the least of it, a most charming attraction in being able to tell 
accurately and at a glance, the topography of any old place, no 
mattter how distant ; to recognise its Phoenician origin and con- 
nexions, and to form instantaneously an exact appreciation of its 
worth and capabilities. Were it solely that we shall in future have 
infallible means to direct the overplus of crowded countries to lands 
once enriched by the toil of our ancestors, and afterwards deserted by 
them ; for the comforts derived from them were only an incitement 
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geography would to-day be priceless to mankind. It is therefore as 
an inducement to others to share in the work of giving the world, as 
early as possible^ a new, useful, and recreative geography, that I have 
decided upon presenting descriptions made without either preparation 
or reference. No earthly consideration would have caused me to 
make them a personal question to myself. 

Before I take up the subject of the reasons which forced the Sires 
of Scythia to leave their homes, and also that of the proofs which 
history has recorded of the miserable condition to which they were 
reduced by the foul acts of the Puis, whether Huns or Medes ; I wish 
to seek, through Iberian and other Asiatic languages, the origin of the 
Angles so conveniently said to have come to Britain from some 
obscure place of the North Sea. Believing there is some confusion as 
to the terms Anglia and Angli, I would like to ask those whom it may 
concern, since Anglia was so concisely divided, that the ancient 
Britons placed East Anglia in Suffolk and Norfolk, whether that does 
not cause us to surmise that there must also have been a West Anglia, 
for its remnants are yet seen in the Cimbrense Bryns' Anglezark. 
It should be remembered that Anglia gives the same construction as 
India, Scythia, Sarmatia, Siberia, Scandia, Hercynia, Germania, Italia, 
Rhethia, Gallia, Hispania, Lusitania, Iberia, Hibernia, Caledonia, 
Britannia, G^etulia, Syria, Phaenicia, and Hyrcania. One should per- 
ceive that Anglia was, according to Celtic custom, and also to the 
dialect of the speaker, turned into the Italian Angli^ French Angli 
(Anglais), and Iberian Anglts (query Angles) ; also that Angles referred 
to the Iberian Bairn (Bear ?) who was the free born Man of Britain, 
Much undeserved honour has been paid to Medish and Roman 
science. Neither of these conquerors have had any hand in forming 
Celtic geography, they have only distiurbed it and done their best to 
destroy it It would certainly, if they could hear it, much astonish 
the Pirates of Chersonesus Cimbrica to be told that they formed the 
nice distinction between Anglia, Angli, Anglais, Angles, Angles, and 
Anglezark. It is evident that Angles is, in British geography and 
history, simply the Iberian Angl^. The Axes of Jutland did not 
name Lancasterian Anglezark which, amongst its meanings, has that 
of " the Anglez is the man of the bow,' " Anglez arkJ* It is more 
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than a mistake to suppose that the Ike Men of Norfolk would not 
have defended their marshes and forests against the Chersonesi 
Cimbri, as they had done against the Romans, as they did against the 
Danes and Normans. The Heads who planned the emigrations from 
Scythia, Hyrcania, Canaan, Egypt and Gaetulia, have arranged sur- 
prises for those who tell us that the chance of the plcue where a man is 
horn should constitute his nationality and not his kindred and blood* 
A short study of Herodotus, Strabo and Phoenician geography will 
'dispel any illusions entertained upon the subject. It may suit certain 
ideas to collect people of many hues and temperaments, and to say 
that they shall be called by one common name ; however, the wish is 
simply here the father of the deed, and the realization of that under- 
taking is, to say the least of it, an impossibility ; for the brotherhood 
it is their intention to form cannot be established by these means 
on account of the great rivalries thus unwittingly and unavoidably 
created To-day, Phoenician geography restores the real meaning of 
nationality, helps us to recognise our own Clan Men dispersed over 
the whole world, and to reconstruct the immense Celtic Confraternity 
which the Medes and Romans destroyed after a most gigantic 
struggle. 

I have shown that the actual sounds of our Western monosyllables 
are much older than is supposed, and that they form part of the Scy- 
thian emigrations. It is evident that amongst them is to be placed the 
Thibetan word ang or ange, seen with the Chinese Tsang and Hindoo 
Langehen, which claim the title of angel for the ancient Scythian of 
Thibet, and also for -^neas. If we remember that Britain was called 
the Isle of Saints, that in Anglia were to be found many of the exiles 
of Tsang, that England and Britain have been named after i^neas, 
and that Britain was essentially the land of ^ruidical law and 
teaching ; one will understand that in the remarks made in Rome, by 
the monk, afterwards Pope Gregory, respecting the appearance of 
some children from Anglia, there may be a sense which escapes us, 
but which was well known to him who made them ; that meaning 
being centred in the words Angeli, Angel, Engel, Ang and Tsang, 
also in the Ts ang origin of the Angli Youths sold in the Roman 
market. 

In the same manner that I have recognised exiles from Scottish 
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Kobdo in many places besides Caledonia and Ireland, I have also 
found many Angles out of Britain. It is right that I should recall the 
reader's mind to Csesar's warning, that Celts were named from the 
places whence they came. We must, then, in Austrian Angen, and 
French Angennes, see some Thibetan Angels, and the duplicate 
declaration of Langehen ; in Swedish Angermania, of which part is 
called Nordelles, that in it are found another Germania and more 
Angels, these being the Koping Neri Gos from Thibet ; in Armorican 
Angers and Anjou, that to it have'come the very angered Angels from 
the hills of Thibetan Gers ; in Auvergnat Angle, that to it came the 
very flower of the men of Tsang ; in Pyrenean Anglet, which is the 
same word as Angles, that to it came some of the Angels from the 
hills of Baitalak ; in Abyssinian Angot, that to it came some of the 
Gals of Thibet; in the Santones* Angoul^me, which says that the 
ancient Lems were Angels, and that here came some of the learned 
Lambs of Thibet Let those who confidently assert that the Angli of 
Britain are the followers of Hen'gist and Hor'sa, study the Scythian 
emigrations ; and I, in my turn, will assure them that they wiU 
not long retain that belief. 

It is now enough to mention that Tangut, which is one of the 
appellations of Thibet, is the patrimony of the Dalai-Lama ; that it 
discloses the very Tsang of the Chinese, and that its name is made of 
the English' Scythian Gut^ good; Iberian Tan^ so ; and French Tut^ 
wholly. However, Lassa, or Pobrang-Marbu, built upon Mount 
Bolata, and the Dalai-Lama's residence, seems to tell us that the Ta 
or Father ; Lata, who is very tall [and shaped like a lath ; Bola, 
robbed ; Bol, the Nor or Lake (query Aquilo) ; Bu, good ; Mar, the 
Sea and Lake ; Ang Fob Obra, the poor hard working Angel \ Lassa 
Assa, he tired out the Ass. Hence, no doubt the reason why the Pyr, 
who was the Lama or Lamb at the time, sent him away ; and also 
why we find him in the West under the names of Angli-Angles- 
Angeli-Santone. 

The Thibetan references of the words Albion, Britannia and 
Angli have often caused me to ponder why certain names incessantly 
present themselves both East and West. There must be some most 
striking reasons why Son, Con, Bri, Base, Er, Ant, As, Bar, Sper, 
Inn, Beh, Hyr, Or, Pan, It, |^are so often met in geography and 
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liistory; also, why, among them, Con and Bret are so intimately 
connected with Thibet and the West It is incontestable that Briton 
and Breton are the very same word, and that they were once indis- 
dinctly used in France and Beam ; Albret or Labrit in Gascony or 
Wascony prove it. Let those who feel any interest in this question, 
enquire whether the name of the British (not Saxon) Bretwalda does 
not disclose the Iberian Bretw or Bretou who was the brave head of 
the land. Let them also try to ascertain how long that name was 
that of the honoured Chief of the Union of the States of Britain. I 
desire to offer here the suggestion that there is no difference between 
Bretw, Briton, Breton, Albret and Labrit ; for, on is, as I have shown, 
only an adjective ; and Al and La, simply determinatives or articles. 
Therefore, BrePiv becomes w Bret ; Briton, on Brit; Breton, on 
Bret ; Albret, al Bret ; and Labrit, La Brit. It must however be 
remembered that each name offers certain historical and geographical 
circumstantial references which must not be lost sight of, and must be 
accounted for. One can see with these remarks that all the Brits are 
not in Albion, and that even many who style themselves as such, have 
really no right to that title. The unscientific handling of names oflen 
causes amusing mistakes. None is more curious than that fallen into 
by the French Convention at the trial of King Louis XVL The 
exaggerated political susceptibilities of the time caused the Con- 
vention to ignore the king's family name, and to give him the title 
they intended to deny him. The Conventionals did not know that 
the founder of the third French dynasty was simply called Hughes 
from his Clan of Thibet, and Capet, Cap Et, or Cet (Ket) et Cap, 
from the fact that he was the Head or Chief of the StateL Therefore, 
in spite of themselves, and because they were not aware of the 
science contained in languages, they addressed King Louis by the 
very title they had taken from him. 

The science of language gives also proofs of the remarkable con- 
nexion which exists between the Tungusians of Eastern Siberia and 
the Gosses of Western Europe. There is no doubt that their name has 
a great affinity to the Scythian Oie, Goose, and Auchatos mentioned by 
Herodotus. Amongst the Tungusian nations, the Sabatski must 
come and be named from the Sayans, Abekan, Bastan, and Baitalak ; 
and be some of the Catiari, Harpii, Gryphon, Arimaspi Issedones 
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who settled amongst the rivers and mountains of the Lena and Aldan 
where the Medish Khans never could subdue them. The Podka- 
mena must be the Don Sarmatae Khans of the fields and lakes of 
Serica, Thibet, and Sina. The Olenni must be the Elders or Aln^s 
from the lakes or mountain sides or aihes of Scythia. The equivalent 
European name of Olenni is Borysthene. The Conni of Lake 
Baikal must be the Cons of Connaught, Wascones-Iberi North and 
South of the Pyrenees, Cenomani Coni of North Italy, and Brigantes 
of Yorkshire Conisbro'. In the maze of words brought West from 
the Calydonia or Skos of Aral, can be recognised that the Caunians 
of Asia and Franconians of Europe must be the Dons from the cans 
or lakes of Orkhon and cdneB or peaks of the Kuenlun. The Men Cats 
of ancient Scythia have not altogether disappeared from Asia and are 
to be met yet in Turkestan. 

Should any one be disposed to seek what country was the Bri, 
Brie, Bria or even Berry of Serica from which the Bria of Britain 
took its name ; geography will, with its almost inexhaustible 
references, furnish the particulars needed for that object. Cambria, 
or Wales, has informed us that Bria is a Cam or a field ; this taking 
us to the province of Cham in Thibet where will be found some of 
the richest fields in the world. Cantabria has named the Wascons, 
whose Bria must be sought at Baikal, Baitalak, Orkhon, Kant, Ordoos, 
Kansu, Ngan-si-Fun and Sin-ning. Brianzon, in Dauphin^, now points 
to the Bria of the anses or weirs of Ordoos, and Orkhon. Briare, in 
Gatinois, speaks of the great natural wealth of the Ars-Bries of 
Scythia in general and of Dzungaria in particular. Brias, in Artois, 
says that a Brie is a Master or Ace land in Geography. Bricot, near 
Sesanne, speaks of the Cot and house of Thibet. The great Brie, 
bound by the Soissonnais, Champagne and Seine, must be named 
from the one bound by Serica, Cham, and the Sen yet seen upon the 
Chinese river 00. Brienne proves that iEneas was a Brit and that 
his country was a Brie. St Brieux, or Briconium, proves, in Brittany, 
that on the Orkhon must be sought the man called Ni, Con, Nico, 
Coni and Bri Many Armoricans are therefore Connies and belong 
to the same clans as the Connies of Baikal. Briezen, in Sarmatian 
Branderburg, shows the German Alle-Man of the Thibetan river 
Sengh where will be recognised one of the finest Scythian Bries. The 
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Scythian of Briezen is a Sar Mati from the Schne brise% of the Burun. 
As can be seen, Briesen repeats in European Sc3rthia the lamentation 
of Lassa or Pobrang-Marbu on Mount Bolata. Brille, in Holland, 
refers to the Brie of the hills of Illy, this being seen with the name of 
the isle of Voom upon which it is situated. Brinn or Brunn, in 
Moravie, shows that Inn or Thibet was a large Brie, also that the 
Frankish Brin was one of its words; one can here recognise that the 
map of high Sarmatia is specially made with the Fran Conian dialect 
of ScythiaTrans-Imaum. Brinn and Moravie warn the Romans 
and Medes that the Mors or Ners of Thibet are long livers. Mor 
(Mort) a vicy or the Dead Man is alive, is the quiet reply the Boms, 
Bo oms, Beaux hommes, Bel ums or Blums of Moravie give to those 
who announced the complete destruction of their race. Briord is the 
same word as Briare and shows why Aral is Orkhon. Brioude says 
that Oude has been one of the Brias of the European Esk and Baim. 
Brisach informs us that the lakes or achs of the Scythias procured 
them full sacks of every storable fruit ; the ach, sack, and Bri were 
brisa^ that is, torn ; and the Sack and Bri became aches and deserts. 
We have seen how easily and unerringly the names of nations and 
individuals have been traced to their original homes and sources with 
the help of languages. A few Western names will, in their turn, 
reveal the places whence they have sprung, and their associations 
with other Scythian clans. It would be well to remember, that in the 
year 820, Beam, which up to that time had been a democratic 
republic, decided to choose itself a head or chief whp took or was 
given the title of CentuUe I. For several centuries, however, the 
Bilzar or Sovereign Assembly of Bearn preserved the right of elect- 
ing the national ruler. Now, CentuUe, who was a Wascon, offers to 
the Philologist the coincidence of an easily explained Scythic source. 
Cen or Ken is a Celtic word of the meaning of head, and proves with 
the head Siberian river Kengui, and the Kent mountains^of Mongolia 
where rises the river Ulla, that CentuUe was verily named after his 
ancestral Asiatic Wasconian country of Kent, Ulla, Orkhon, Baitalak, 
Baikal and even KenguL The ancient Kens of Great Britain have 
not had a different origin. Amongst the elected Sovereigns of Was- 
cony is found one of the name of Sance Mittara. Must we, in Sance 
Mittara, recognise the Scytliian who went away from the weirs of 
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Ance, Anse, or Jan-si ; " ara (also are ?) ; iV, gone ; miy me ; ance^ 

weirs of Anse; j, so it is"? Has the Gascon town of Condom 

recorded the fact that a Don is a Con ? Does the Iberian Counte 

come so near the English Count that no difference can be made 

between the two words? Are not the Italian Conte and Spanish 

Conde also the same expressions, for the letters t and d are simply 

Scythian articles which determinate the geographical references of 

each word ? Must we not see in the French Comte a link of the 

sure and wide reaching chain of language which to-day unites all the 

Men of Scythia no matter how widely they may be dispersed? 

Does not Comte, which is sounded Conte, disclose the long haired, 

come; man, hommeor om from the home or oin of the lakes or cons 

and mountain peaks, cones^ of Bautae — Thibet — Scythia, tel It is 

then indisputable that the same origin must be recognised in the 

Tongusians Conni or Connies of Siberia, Caunians of Herodotus 

and Angusian Conies of Caledonia, Cons of Ireland and Scotland, 

Franconians of Hercynia, and Iberi-Wasconians of the Pyrenees. 

Then, O'Conor really shows, with O Con Or^ the great geographical, 

historical and linguistic truth that here is the King of Or, this title 

having come from Asia aud being as old as the history of Scythia. 

If Count, Counte, Conte, Conde, Comte, Con, Capet, CentuUe, 

Bretwalda, O'Conor, Sance Mittara, are names which in the West 

speak and form part of the emigrations from Scythia ; the other 

names of ancient Britain must offer the continuation of the same 

proofs. In very old Irish history, whence have come such words as 

Jobhan-Moran unless from the Neri Gos exiles of the More lands of 

Thibet, Uryankhai and Jordan ? Is Jobhan-Moran an instance of the 

antiquity of the name Johan, also of the euphonious suppression of 

the letter d which is general in the words which originate with the 

Kobdic lands of Oubsa ? I am inclined to say that the supposedly 

Hebrew word Rectaire is simply the Iberian Rectou and even English 

Rector which the great Scythian emigration had brought to the West 

many hundred years before Nebuchadnezzar or his satraps appeared 

upon the Jordan. Who can the Irish Ollams be if not the learned 

Lems and Lams of Judaea, Cissia, and Thibet? The word has 

certainly the closest affinity to the Scythian King Scoloti, and refers 

to the schools which the good and clever Lambs of Asia brought to 
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the West OUam shows, with 01 lam^ the old Master or Amo of the 
Ol or Lake. We shall find in the word OUam, the full history and 
attributes of the honoured Parsian Ken^ whose knowledge made 
once the whole of Great Britain a Foyar of all the arts and sciences 
of Asia. Amongst the names of the Kings of Caledonia, Leutha 
shows a Scythian Tha who came West ; Ley the ; ut, it, gone; tha, 
father, Ciethus speaks of a Scythian from Cis and Ci ; Us eth Cit ct, 
Reutha shows a Reu or king who was a Tha or father ; Reu Tha. 
Conkitus is the name of a Scythian (Kit) who was a King or Con ; 
Us Kit Con. Thara hides the title of King of Aria with " Th ara ra^' 
ra being here the equivalent of r^ or king. Thetargus discloses the 
one eyed head, thet; goose, gus and argus of the Scottish lands of the 
Orkhon \ us ar argus et thet,, Drustus shows one of the learned 
light haired Man Dogs and Cats from the waters of Murui Ussau ; 
us t rus d. Con Callus names a learned Gal who was a Con or 
King ; us lus Gal Con, Crinus speaks of a long haired Syrian from 
Thibet or Inn ; us in Grin cri ri. Mytthara offers the coincidence 
that the same name was borne by one of the bravest Wascon 
chieftains. 

I would, respecting the word Count, say that many see in it the 
equivalent of the term Earl or Eorl, which they take to be Anglo- 
Saxon. As I have uselessly sought the parentage from German to 
English, though I recognise between them a relationship or com- 
panionship which, like that between German, and Greek and English 
and Hebrew, began amongst the Padaeans of Indo-Sc3rthia ; I would 
remind etymologists that there is but one step from Count to King^ 
and that the space between them is at one step cleared by the 
German word Konig, and the Accadian-Assyrian-Scythian custom 
which turned u into i. One should know that the original Scythian 
spelling of Count has been Koont and Kunt which have become Kin 
and King by the rule which got Cir from Cur, Sir from Shur, and Hyr 
from Hur. These conversions are very natural since they refer to 
geographical and historical truths. At Murui, Mums, and Uryankhai 
in ancient Thibet, have been formed the conversions from Con to 
Can, Ken, Kin and Kun, which have formed our words King, 
Count, Comte, Conte and Konig. It should be borne in mind 
that Con is, in the history of Scythia, the equivalent of Khan, 
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Ken, Kingy JRoi, Rey, and Sar. People should recognize in Earl 
the Scythian Lord seen in Lorrain^ and supplemented in Mosd^ 
Vosges^ and Saone sounded Son, As I have said that the laws 
of language teach that £ and L are, when placed at the beginning 
of words, only determinatives; Earl and Eorl must be extended 
as E arly E orl^ which every geographical and historical reference 
will prove to be connected with the Ars, Ors, or Golden lands 
of Scythia. In Earl and Eorl is also seen the Indo-Scythian 
custom which turns o into the Accadian a. One needs not there- 
fore be surprised to meet in Great Britain Earl and Eorl, for both 
are strictly correct. Grafy which is the German equivalent of Earl 
and County is also the equivalent of the Sanskrit Rajan and Iberian 
Rejen. These three words prove that the KetCs antique office was that 
of teaching his subjects. Graf is therefore the Scythian Graph seen 
in the word geography. In the German Markgrafy Margrave^ or 
MdrquiSy is recognised the picked and tattooed Scythian-Franco- 
Parthian, and also one of the Punic-Phoenician words we have noticed 
with Cattegat, Maslacq, Cyropolis, Donas, Khotan, Loweswater, 
Haweswater, etc In Markgraf is seen that to graf (engrave) is to 
mark. As the marking of the world was a most serious undertaking, 
we need not be surprised if that meaning has been put in MarkgraC 
I have often wondered if Sanskrit, which seems to think of every- 
thing, has, in Lorrain, registered that, among the Scythians, the Aine 
(ain6) or Elder was the Lord of the Brotherhood, and the One Eyed 
Man upon whom devolved the care of overlooking the interests of the 
&mily or clan. 

Before I undertake the explanation of the part of history which 
relates to the birth and growth of the Empire of the Medes, and to 
the fall of Scythia and dispersion of the Scythians ; it may not be out 
of place to quote here Ovid's mysterious words : 

Cur aliquid vidi ? Cur noxia lumina fecit ? 
Cur imprudenti cognita culpa mihi ? 

and to ask Erudites if they have any idea what can have been the 
light which played so eventful a r61e in the life of the great Latin 
Poet, and which no doubt was the cause of his exile from Rome ? 
What can also be the reason of the following remarkable verses 
which he places at the end of his Metamorphoses ? 
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Jamque opus exegi, quod nee Jovis ira, nee ignis. 
Nee poterit ferrum, nee edax abolere vetustas. 
Cdm volet, ilia dies, quae nil nisi eorporis hujus 
Jus habet, ineerti spatium mihi finiat aevi : 
Parte tamen meliore met super alta perennis 
Astra ferar, nomenque erit indelebile nostrum; 
Quaque patet domitis Romana potentia terris, 
Ore legar populi ; perque omnia seeula, fama, 
Si quid habent veri Vatum presagia, vivam. 

(I have at last finished a work which neither Jove*s anger, fire, the sword, 
nor the seythe of time, ean destroy. Let Death, which only has power over 
the body, now end when it chooses, the length of my appointed days ; for, the 
most noble part of myself will rise and reach the Stars, and my name will 
indelibly remain. Wherever Roman power endures, I shall be read by the 
Nations subjected to them; and, if the omen of Diviners be true, my fame 
will last for ever.) 

Ovid had, in his infancy, been told that he would one day acquire 
a great renown. 

If we notice that many passages of Ovid's Metamorphoses 
unmistakeably refer to the history of Scythia, and that they show a 
most complete knowledge of Scythian geography ; we can come to 
no other conclusion than the Poet was intimately acquainted with the 
efforts made by the Medes and Romans to suppress Celtic history, 
whether in Europe, Africa, or Asia. 

I offer here the suggestion that a great mistake must be made as 
to the cause of the great emigrations which legendarily are said to 
have crossed the central high plateaux of Asia on their way to the 
West. Can it be true that hunger or famine and the sterility of the 
land caused these great human removals ? Without discussing the 
probability or improbability of this statement, I simply refer the reader 
to Herodotus, Strabo, the Bible, and ancient Geography, and point to 
the desirability of carefully examining the maps of the countries 
which, in Asia, are to-day depopulated. How is it that the richest 
Asiatic soils have been left without inhabitants? Should not, ia 
Indo-China, the Las, Shan States and Burmah be as densely popu- 
lated as the most fertile districts of China? Could not the waters of 
the Me-Kong, Menam, Salween and Irawaddy be largely used for the 
purpose of irrigation? Were the ancient Indians deficient of the 
practice of artificially watering their fields ? Does not Tonquin 
show a reseau of rivers unsurpassed in the world ? Where shall we 
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meet a finer country than Thibet or richer ones than the gold6n lands 
called Khorsum, Lob Nor, Ordoos, Orkhon and Aral ? Why do we 
find the immense desert between the Indus, Loony and the high lands 
near Alwur, Narnoul and Hissar ? Did then hunger really drive the 
poor Asiatics from their Lares? Was that hunger caused by a 
deficiency of food which the land would no longer yield ? Let those 
who would be disposed to haurbour that opinion seek in Herodotus, 
the Bible and ancient geography either a confirmation or refutation of 
the statement, for, it is indubitable that these three great authorities 
must contain many elucidations of that subject. 

I do not think that I can treat the topic of the devastations and 
emigrations of Asia better than by introducing even abruptly the 
summary of ancient history thus described by Anquetil, v. i, p. i8i — 
" It is said of Semiramis and other Eastern Despots who preceded 
and followed her, that their great expenditure was not provided from 
taxes which had been levied with equity and method. When the 
treasures which had been obtained from pillage were exhausted, these 
devastating princes invaded the countries which had the reputation 
of being wealthy. They were not contented with contributions, but 
took and carried away everything : eatables, cattle, commercial stocks, 
men, women and children. Everything was then sold to their profit, 
and when the money thus obtained was spent, they sought new riches 
elsewhere." 

It must have been in this manner that the misfortunes of 
Phoenicia, Coele-Syria and Syria Proper came upon these unhappy 
districts. They must have been caused by the same hordes, for, we 
observe Asshur-danni-Pul, or the Pul of the Danniy huris^ injuries and 
wrecks, first, in the Karoon, in 880 b.c. ; and we afterwards see that 
the same Pul must have destroyed Nineveh in 876 b.c Gradually 
extending their raids westward, the same Puis also appear in Syria ; 
Tiglath-Pileser, in 771 b.c., carrying off the people of Damascus and 
the Israelites east of the Jordan, and Shalmanezer, on or about 730, 
taking the ten Tribes into captivity, or rather, let me be permitted to 
say, those of them whom he could seize. 

Following the same men and raids, we next come to Nebuchad- 
nezzar, also named Nabuchodonosor, who is said to have destroyed 
Ecbatana. We observe, as emanating from this Mede, the following 
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order which he sent to Holophemes, one of his generals : " March 
against the Nations of the West and command them to bring me 
earth and water (the usual sign of submission required by the 
Medes). If they disobey me, I shall cover the surface of the earth 
with the feet of my army ; I shall give them as a prey to my soldiers 
until the bodies of those who have been killed fill the valleys and 
torrents and cause the rivers to overflow. Fulfil my orders and 
tarry not" 

It is said that in obedience to those instructions, Holophemes 
collected a prodigiously large army, pushed into the desert the Arabs 
or Children of Ismael; crossed Mesopotamia, ruined the towns of 
that country, attacked the Madianites, burnt their tents and sheep- 
folds, covered with ruins the plains of Damascus, of which town he 
slaughtered the inhabitants, desolated the sea coast, declared himself 
the enemy of all the Gods, and forbade henceforth the adoration of 
any other than Nebuchadnezzar. 

Let those who will connect Herodotus with sacred history com- 
pare the two books and say if the Mede Nebuchadnezzar can be any 
other than the Mede Cyaxares ; if Belshazzar is any one else than 
Astyages, and if the Mede Cyrus is not the grandson of Astyages 
and great grandson of Cyaxares ? I would ask those who place 
Assyrio-Chaldaean rulers between Astyages and Cyrus, also between 
Nebuchadnezzar and Belshazzar, how they will reconcile those doings 
with the course of events of the empire of Deioces, of Phraortes, 
Cyaxares and Astyages, which extended from the heart of Scythia- 
Trans-Imaum to the Mediterranean ? Does not the book of Judith 
give a most graphic account of Medish and Persian customs ? Are 
not the versions of Kings, Chronicles, Esdras, Daniel, Isaiah, Jere- 
miah backed to the very letter by Herodotus, and vice versa ? Does 
not Esther supply us with most interesting and necessary details of 
the inner life of the Persian Kings at Suza which must have been 
purposely expunged from Herodotus ? I hope however to be excused 
if I only give in this book elementary proof of the coimection 
between the Scythians and Hyrcanians, between the Medes and Per- 
sians of Sacred History and those of Herodotus, between the Dons- 
Celts of Asia and those of Europe. These subjects could not be 
treated d fond in an introductory work. I speak advisedly of it It 
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was my intention to do it, and I have decided upon relinquishing it 
There are too many rami5cations belonging to the subject to try and 
exhaust it at the first approach. Apparent contradictions might at this 
stage of the demonstrations puzzle many readers, and would not serve 
the purpose I have in view, say, that of clearly showing the truth of 
the various items of the syllabus of my work. Yet I will, respecting 
every subject I treat, give the most complete proofs in favour of the 
assertions I have advanced. 

I now beg to explain the thirteenth paragraph of Herodotus' fourth 
book, and to assert that it must have been interfered with by the 
compilers ; for, it is impossible that the Father of Historians should 
have written it as it has been handed down. In it is said that 
"Aristeus, being inspired by Apollo, went to the Issedonesj that 
beyond them are the one-eyed Arimaspi ; then the gold guarding 
Gryphons; and then the Hyperboreans who reach to the sea; and 
that all except the last are constantly encroaching on their neigh- 
bours; the Issedons having been driven from their .country by the 
Arimaspi; the Scythians, by the Issedones, and the Cimmerians, 
being pressed by the Scythians, left the country." It is evident, 
through the study of the maps of Asia, Europe, and of the science 
of language, that the Issedones, Cimmerians, Arimaspi, Hyperboreans, 
Gryphons, and Scythians, must everywhere be recognised as the very 
same men, though some Cimmerians who were not originally Issedons 
nor Scythians, may in history have become known as Medes and 
Huns, and have driven the Dons and Esks from the Critcs, Cimes^ 
Heights or Craigs of the Casia Regie, Aral and Orkhon, in one word, 
of Thibet -Serica. We must accustom ourselves to the idea that the 
Pirates from the Malay Archipelago formed the Hunnish nation with 
the £sk women they stole in the course of their roving expeditions, 
and that they seized the Asiatic provinces of Central and Northern 
Thibet, took the names of the Cimmerians they had expulsed from 
the Orkhon, Uy and High Aral, and became the flying columns of the 
Medes and Romans. There could be no motive on the part of the 
Don Gals east of the Altai to push one another out of the country 
they inhabited; therefore the Cimmerian] Gals were never pressed 
away by the Scythians who also were Gals ; the Scythian Gals were 
not driven off by the Issedones Gals, and the Issedones were not driven 
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away by the real Arimaspi, or Arima A$pi who were the flower of the 
Gals. We must then when this word is applied to the Cimmerians- 
Malays from Malacca, read it as Arima Apes or Climbing Monkeys, 
which is indeed a most suitable name for the Pirates who everywhere 
followed at the tail of the Medish armies, and'formed what was called 
their fleet. 

Herodotus tells us, lib. i., pp. 205 to 214, that C3n'us wontedly 
attacked the Massagetas of the Araxes who were both Scythians and 
Issedones, and that he perished in a battle in which his army was 
exterminated after a most furious hand-to-hand fight. He also relates, 
lib. I., p. 102, that Phraortes, who was Cyrus' great-great-grandfather, 
was killed by the Assyrians of Nineveh, in 625 b.c., that Cyaxares 
also attacked Nineveh in 624 B.C., and was repulsed ; the Scythians 
having come to the rescue of the gallant city. The Medes were then 
kept at bay for 28 years. However, the Iberian town seems to have 
fallen on or about the year 596 B.C., lib. i., pp. 104 and 106. We 
next see that Darius' Indians, who must be the Sacse of the Khorsum, 
used to raid upon the Scythian Ants of the Desert of Gobi, lib. iii., 
p. 102, and lib. iv., p. 44, and that after his reverse in Greece, that 
King frequented the Indian Seas. It is evident by these explanations 
that the struggles between Scythians and Medes, which under Darius 
had been continued on the Danube, had began centuries before in 
the very heart of Scythia-Trans-Imaum. This is indeed clearly seen 
in II. Kings, ch. xviii., and xix, where Sennacherib reminds the 
Jews that they will share the fate of Gozan, Haran, Eden, Reseph, 
Thelassar, Emath, Sepharvaim, Ana and Ava. It is right one should 
remember that most of these places must be sought in Thibet-Serica. 
It is then evident that only Medes-Huns drove the Celt-Scythians 
from Upper Asia, and that no real Scythians could have taken any 
share in these acts of aggression. 

We next notice in the 26th and 27th paragraphs of Herodotus' 
4th Book : " The Issedones eat the flesh of their deceased fathers 
with that of animals; they are honest and the women have equal 
authority with the men. They say^ that above them are the 
Arimaspi [one-eyed men, * Arima* being the Scythian for one, and 
* Spou ' for eye] and the gold-watching gryphons^ It is evident that 
the above lines show that the Issedones were Celts and Gals, and that 
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they belonged to our race ; also, that the imperfectly and limitedly 
informed Greeks have not known how to translate the Scythian words 
Artmaspiy Arima Aspi^ Spou and Gryphons. I must therefore presume 
to declare that Arima is the Ibero-Bearnese for look out, and climb ; 
that Asp, which is the name of the Scythian here referred to, is found 
with Aspisii along the Siberian line of the Obi ; the same clan being 
also met in Babylonia, Gandaria, Greece, Great Britain and Bearn j 
that Spou or cspoux is the Scythian-Frankish idiom for epoux or spouse; 
and that Gryphons is the actual French for we scratch. These words 
then merely refer to an angered and hissing Scythian Don. It is 
indubitable that the fact Scythian women had equal power with men 
discloses the truth that the men were only allowed to marry one wife. 
The words Mart, Spou and Epoux (Spouse), and Bru, Bride or Nora 
have come to us from Scythia. The Greek, Egyptian, Lusitanian 
and general Celtic custom of only taking one wife most certainly 
comes from the very heart of Thibet All the Celts of Europe have 
always followed this antique usage. The certificate of honesty con- 
ferred upon the Issedones by Herodotus is not extended by him to the 
Medes. As for the practice of eating the flesh of their deceased 
fathers, I leave to everybody's judgment to accept or reject the 
statement that such accomplished and highly-civilised men as the 
Issedones could be addicted to a custom only found amongst 
ignorant savages. 

Describing the Massagetse who dwelt upon the Araxes, Herodotus 
says in the 215th and 216th paragraphs of his First Book : "The 
Massagetse resemble the Scythians in their dress and living. Their 
army consists of cavalry, infantry, archers, and javelin men who bear 
battle-axes (two-headed or rather two-edged axes). They use gold 
and brass instead of iron or silver, having none of the latter. Every 
man marries, but indiscriminately breaks the marriage ties ; a custom 
which the Greeks ascribe to the Scythians generally, but is peculiar to 
the Massagetae. Old men they kill, boil and eat, but bury the 
diseased They live on cattle, fish and milk. They worship no god 
but the sun, to whom they sacrifice horses — the swiftest of creatures 
to the swiftest of gods." 

Speaking of the country known to-day by the names of Uryankhai, 
Kobdo and Dzungaria, Herodotus says in the 23rd, 24th, and 25th 
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paragraphs of his Fourth Book : '* To this point the country is level 
and deep-soiled, but beyond it is rugged and stony. Here, at the 
foot of the lofty mountains^ (the Altai range), live the Argippaei, who 
are bald from their birth ; have snubbed noses and long chins, speak 
a distinct language, but wear Scythian costume ; subsist on the fruit 
Pontic, drinking its black juice and making cakes of its pulp. 
Scythians go as far as the Argippsei, requiring seven interpreters to 
assist them ; so to this point the information may be credited ; but 
north of the Argippaei the country is unknown. The Argippaei say 
the mountains are peopled by men with goats' feet, and beyond them 
by men who sleep six months in the year, but this Herodotus does 
not credit Eastward of the Argippsei are the Issedones, but all 
northward of these two is totally unknown." 

Herodotus next tells us in the 98th, 99th and loist paragraphs of 
his Third Book : ^^ The Indians are the farthest nation to the East ; 
beyond them is a sandy desert They have several races whose 
languages vary ; some are nomads, others not ; some live in river 
marshes, eat raw fish, which they catch from boats built of one joint 
of a reed, and wear garments of plaited rushes. Others, more Eastern, 
are also nomads, and eat raw flesh, and kill their sick and aged before 
their flesh is spoilt and eat them, the men their male friends, and the 
women their female. These are called Padseans. All these Indians 
are shameless in their manners, and their skin and seed is black like 
the Ethiopians. They live far to the south, and were alwa3rs inde- 
pendent of Darius." 

One can here at a glance see that by the side of the Medish 
scissors which have so abridged Scythian history, another class of 
Medish Scribes had prepared little additions to the text of the Great 
Historian ; for, without some appendage, the mutilated version would 
have appeared by far too brief. Therefore, in the meantime that the 
bravery and adequate armament of the Scythians are duly noliced, 
the same slanderous reports, which have already asperged the Isse- 
dones, also assail the Massagetas and Indians, and permit us to 
recognise these three great Asiatic clans as Scythians. The same 
calumnies will follow the Celt-Gals who will in Europe take the names 
of Sarmatians and Hybemians. It must be evident that amongst 
the Sarmatians, the Frank-Salisen-Sicambri must be named from the 
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rich com lands of Asiatic Kessel and Ussau. Why do we observe ini 
Herodotus' text that every man amongst the Massagetae married and/ 
indiscriminately broke the marriage ties ? Is it to inform us that the 
same thing could not have happened among the Medes who had- 
many eunuchs and enclosed their women in harems? We should 
notice that the Jaxartes receives upon the map of Alexander the 
additional name of Tanais. As the Sarmatian Tanais is the Don, as 
the Asiatic Tanais was the river of the Issedones, shall I suggest that 
the Russian rivers Donetz, Sosna, Don, Khoper, and that Korlov, 
Tamboo, Jetetz, Lipetsk, Usman, Livny, Oskol, Ostrogoshsk, Kharkov, 
succinctly give the history of the Issedones of Asia and the reason of 
their dispersion announced by the very text of Herodotus and of the 
old Chinese writers? Cannot we to-day follow most minutely the 
struggles of our Scythian ancestry from Saigon, Hu6, and Tonquin to 
the Caspian ? 

The 23rd, 24th and 2Sth paragraphs of the Fourth Book supply us 

with the valuable information that the Issedones were situated East of 

the Altai. The inspection of the ancient maps confirms that fact, for 

Issedon Serica is noticed upon the point of Ngan-si-Fun, and Issedon 

Scythica near Karashar and Bosteng. If language is meant to convey 

information, it must be evident that the seven interpreters required to- 

assist strangers amongst the nations of the Oxus (Amu), Jaxartes 

(Syr Daria), Obi, Ily, Selenga, Djabekan and Orkhon must indicate 

that at the least seven distinct languages were spoken by the Scythians- 

of those countries; there being also no doubt that some of these 

languages were those of the Padaean Indians referred to in Book iii., 

p. 98. One can infer here that since these Indians were the furthest 

nation to the East, tl^ir abode must be sought in East Serica and not 

by the Guzarate ; the comparison of Herodotus, general zxiCxtxiX. history 

and geography showing that these Indians lived behind the protecting. 

waters of the Hoang-Ho. 

It can serve no purpose to discuss here who have been the snub- 
nosed and bald-headed and long-chinned Argippsei, or their goat-footed 
neighbours ; what reed was that which, with one single joint, could 
form a boat, and what were the garments made of plaited rushes. 
I might however offer the suggestion that some well-known Asiatics 
have, from time immemorial, shaved their heads, and thaty amongst 
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ihem^ one could quote the Egyptians; that the goat>footed Scythians 
must be some Kins whose small feet were not allowed to grow 
naturally ; that the Scythian rush boat has come to the West with the 
Cambrian or Berrian (Berrichon) of Serica, and finally that the 
garment of plaited rushes must be the fine linen made ef flax which 
is well known to be a rush. 

Respecting one of the principal episodes of the history of Scythia, 
Herodotus is made to say, Book iv., p. ii : "A third account, 
common to Greeks and Barbarians, is the most credited by Herodotus, 
viz., that the Scythian nomads once dwelling in Asia, being defeated 
by the Massagetae, crossed the Araxes, and entered Cimmeria- The 
Cimmerian Kings wished to fight them, but the people wished to 
retreat. The kings and people then fought each other till all the 
kings were slain, upon which the people buried them by the river 
Tyras, where their sepulchre (tumulus) is yet to be seen, and retired 
before the Scythians." If it is certain that this passage is incompre- 
hensible of itself; the 25th paragraph which places the Issedones 
€ast of the Argippaei; the 13 th which masses together the Hyper- 
boreans, Issedones, Arimaspi, Scythians and Cimmerians; Geography, 
which recognises the Issedones upon the Kinsha, and Scythian 
genealogy, form a chain of evidence which confirms the truth 
announced by the 25th paragraph and which permits one to say 
without any fear of mistake, that the Scythian Don's first home has 
been at Ngan-si-Fun, and that the Medes and Malays drove him 
from it 

It is as follows that Herodotus tells us, Book iv., pp. 5, 6 and 7, 
that the Scythians describe their own origin: "The Scythians 
consider theirs to be the most modem of all nations, and say that 
the first man born in their country (previously a desert) was Targi- 
taus, son of Zeus, by a daughter of the river Borysthenes. Targitaus 
had three sons, Lipoxais, Arpoxais, and Coloxais. In their reign a 
golden plough, yoke, axe, and bowl having fallen from heaven, the 
two eldest wished to seize them, but the gold flamed. The youngest 
then approached, and the fire going out, he took the things home, 
and his brothers made him sole king. From Lipoxais sprang the 
Auchatse Scythians ; from Arpoxais the Catiari and Traspies Scythians, 
and from Colaxais the Paralatse, or Royal Scythians; but all the 
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hordes are called Scoloti, from the name of their king; but the 
Greeks call them Scythians. According to the Scythian account 1000 
years intervened between Targitaus and the invasion of Darius, 
The region north of Scythia is inaccessible from showers of feathers." 
In the confused maze which the work of Herodotus presents to 
the student, the above is a refreshing and instructive page which 
unfolds most of Scythia to the man who has mastered the Sanskrit of 
the Carthaginian Punic. In the play upon words which could not be 
entirely eradicated from the Great Historian's book by the Medish 
compilers, and which therefore has come down to us, we perceive 
that the word Modem must be taken to refer to the Emodus or 
Himalaya Mountains of Thibet and to Ern or King -^neas (^ne as) ; 
and that therefore, though the oldest, yet the Scythians could in all 
truth consider themselves the most modem of nations. Targitaus 
shows, with the Ibero-Beamese git or ghit^ the duck^ and with the 
French ^i or gite^ the home, which most certainly must be sought 
in the Casia and Achasa of the Kuenlun ; it also refers with the 
French aus^ eaux or simply os, to the waters of Tar. Targitaus then 
speaks of the duck from the home and waters of Tar. Zeus is merely 
the Iberian for Skies. Lipoxais shows, with "sai pox Lip," the 
gabbler or great talker of the wells and lakes of Scythia ; po or pox 
being the Spanish for well. There is no doubt that Lipoxais refers 
most directly to the San-Po and Ily where once were found the most 
fluent talkers of Scythia. Arpoxais reveals, with "sai arpox," the Harpii 
of Parthia whom we already know under the name of Gryphon and 
Arimaspi. History will show him to have been a most clever musician 
and harp player. Paralatae discloses the fighting Par from the sides 
of the heights of Thibet, and the man who parried the blows of the 
lattes or blades of the Medes. Paralatae is then simply the Iberian 
and French fara late^ and the Spanish and Italian par ala late which 
refer to the historical Far of Scythia. Coloxais shows the French 
Colosse and English Colossus, and refers to two men; ours is the 
Royal Scythian or the Paralate King of the Kinsha ; the other is 
described by the Beamese slang Colo, which is the French Blague 
and English Bosh, and designates a tall, drunken, and dissipated man 
whose very shape has made the Latin words Colum, a sieve; 
Columbus, a pigeon ; and Colus, a spindle (French Quenouille, Iberian 
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Cousseyo). That son of Coloxais has been the Mogol or Mede. The 
fall of the Heavens of Scythia shows the collapse of the Heavenly 
state of the Gals under their great Scythian federation whose head 
resided amongst the skies or high places of the Kuenlun. The firing 
of the Gold is simply the burning of all the Ors of Scythia, which is 
known to have taken place, and to have been done by the Medes and 
Huns. The fall of the Golden Plough represents the breaking of the 
Husbandman of Or's soc and lake weir whence came the artificial rain 
or Iberian Flaou which was so beneficently distributed over all Asia. 
It should be here noticed that the English Plough and Iberian Plaou 
or rain have exactly the same sound. We can indeed believe it was 
intended that it should be so. The fall of the Golden Yoke represents 
the fact and usefulness of the great Gallic federation and also of the 
Scythian marriage. The fall of the Golden Axe is the collapse of the 
useful and protecting tool of the £sk of the lakes of Asia. The 
French Hache, Spanish Acha, Iberian Piolo and Destraou, Portuguese 
Machado, Italian Asce and German Beil, speak of the misfortunes 
which have happened to the waters of Asia, whilst the Latin Securis 
describes the security or protection which should be dispensed by an 
axe. We know however that Roman axes were mainly used in 
destroying the useful works of the Celts. The fall of the Golden 
Bowl of Scythia represents the rupture of the weirs of most of the 
great lakes of Scythia, say, Ikenamur, Ike Aral, Nautaca, Gas, Yan-si, 
and specially Bolor which names the very bowl cited in the heavenly 
fall I have just described. The Scythian Auchata show with the 
Iberian Auchat^ dtuk^ and French Chat^ Cat^ and eau^ watery the 
chatting Celt who was the talking Duck and Water Cat of Thibet 
The Scythian Catiari Traspies disclose the Arimaspi-Giyphons- 
Harpii, or, Aspi Cats who were placed at the feet of all the Arias ; 
Aspies Cat Tras pies Ari. 

Scoloti shows that the Celtic-Sabean federation or league acknow- 
ledged Schooling for its king and that there were many schools in 
Thibet-Scythia, Ti esk scolo lot The Scythian statement that x,ooo 
years intervened between Targitaus and the invasion of Darius indi- 
cates the extreme age of the great ruins of Indo-China and Central 
Thibet. It reveals the fearful wars which the Scythians must have 
sustained against the Medes and Malays before they forsook their Ors 
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and Heavens. It shows that even after a struggle of 1,000 years, the 
Medes had not been able to dislodge the Scythians from their lines of 
the Jaxartes, Oxus, Irtish, Attruk and Hyrcania. We need not then 
be surprised at the words Queen Tomyris addressed to the head of 
Cyrus, and at the statement that in the battle which took place 
between the Medes of Cyrus and the Scythians of Queen Tomyris, 
every Mede was killed ; finally, at the periodical and complete disasters 
which befel the Medish armies. 

Speaking of the Scythians generally, the 46th paragraph of the 
fourth book says, "The nations on the Euxine, except Scythia^ are 
most ignorant, nor has any learned man been heard among them, 
except the Scythians and Anacharsis. The Scythians wisely secure 
themselves from attack by having no cities nor fortresses, living on 
their cattle and dwelling in waggons, being all good horsemen and 
archers. The country is fitted for this practice, being level and fruitful, 
and having as many rivers'as there are canals in Egypt." 

Herodotus will not, in Book iv., p. 36, tell the story of Abaris, 
an Hyperborean, who carried an arrow round the earth without eating. 
Herodotus laughs at persons making maps of the world, without 
knowledge to guide them, tracing the ocean running round the earth, 
and the earth itself circular, as if it had been turned in a lathe, and 
with Asia as large as Europe. 

Strabo says, voL i., lib. i., c. ii., v. 34, "Assyrians and Arians have 

a great affinity one to the other;" vol. i., lib. i., c. iii., v. 22, "If 

Herodotus must be blamed, it is for supposing that the Hyperboreans 

were so named in consequence of Boreas, or the north winds ;" vol. i., 

b. ii., c. iii, V. 6, Posidonius says, " the tradition concerning the Island 

of Atlantis might be received as something more than fiction — it having 

been related by Solon on the authority of the Egyptian Priests that the 

island, almost as large as a continent, was formerly in existence. He 

also thinks that the emigration of the Cimbrians and other kindred 

races from their native territory, was gradual, and occasioned by the 

inundation of the sea, and by no means a sudden movement. He 

supposed that the length of the inhabitable earth is about 

70,000(8 

60 

40 8750 
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Stadia, being the half of the whole circle on which it is taken.*' So 
that, says he, starting from the West, one might, aided by a con- 
tinuous east wind, reach India in so many Stadia. 

Little is wanted to illustrate the above paragraphs. With them 
can be seen that Herodotus acknowledges the Scythians were learned 
as well as brave and honest. Abaris being a Hyperborean, was by 
that very fact also a Scythian. The very names of Posidonius and 
Hecataeus are those of Scythians, and the Pyromis of Thebes can only 
be Iberian-Scythians from Thibet. Either the word Omiy niattj was 
taken to Thibet from the Nil© or it came to Thebes from Thibet. 
The question of the origin of this important Egyptian and Scythian 
idiom lies in this very narrow compass. We must recognise that the 
theory of the perfect rotundity of the earth was well known to all who 
had been taught in Scythian schools. It is impossible one should 
to-day not see that Atlantis is the continent discovered by Columbus, 
and that Posidonius was well aware it was in his time inhabited by 
Indians from Thibet. The short passage of Posidonius respecting 
the Cimbri and their kindred races plainly refers to our Cimmerians- 
Kymri'Siriy who were the Kings and Sires of the Ors of Scythia. 
It cannot relate to the Brigands of the Chersonesus Cimbrica who 
drove the honest Cimbri-Cymri-Cimmerians from their ancient 
homes of Jutland. 

I will now show how, in my opinion, Herodotus should be dis- 
sected, and the light we want, got from the labyrinth of statements 
disseminated through the whole of his work. 

In Book iv., p. i, "Asia being now rich and populous, Darius 
wished to attack the Scythians, because, when pursuing the Cimmer- 
ians, they had defeated the Medes and ruled Upper Asia for twenty- 
eight years (b.c. 624-596)," is the confirmation of the discomfiture 
of Cyaxares who, if his career is closely inspected, will be found to 
have had his share of ill-successes at the hands of the Scythians. 

The following historical dots should now be noticed : — In Book 
iv., p. 30, " Herodotus thinks the feathers of Scythia are only snow, 
and that the northern regions are uninhabitable, because of the 
severity of the winter." P. 32, " The Hyperboreans are unknown 
to all but the Issedones, but Hesiod mentions them, also Homer in 
the Epigoni, if he composed those versesP P. 45, "The northern and 
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eastern boundaries of Europe are undiscovered, but it is known to be 
longer than the other continents. No one knows whether Europe 
is encircled by the sea, nor after whom it is called, unless after 
Europe of Tyre, but she was an Asiatic woman and never touched 
Europe." P. 49, "The Ister rises among the Celtae, which is the 
most westerly nation next to the Cynetas, and runs all through 
Europe." P. 47, **Scythia is intersected by eight principal rivers, 
viz., the Ister or Danube, Tyras or Dniester, Hypanes or Bog, 
Borysthenes or Dnieper, Panticapes, Hypacyris, Gerrhus and Tanais 
or Don." Book v., p. 10., "Thracians say the region beyond the 
Ister is inhabited by bees, which Herodotus disbelieves, as bees hate 
cold, and the countries under the Bear are uninhabited only from the 
cold." 

I do not think it is necessary to give any very elaborate explana- 
tions of the above. We need not be surprised if the Hyperboreans 
were known to the Issedones, for they were the same Scythians. The 
study of ancient geography will disclose that the Celts were well 
acquainted with the full description of our universe, and specially 
with the north of Europe, which became one of their safest asylums, 
and to-day is full of their souvenirs. The fact that Herodotus 
places the sources of the Ister amongst the Celtae, and next to the 
Danube, shows the Scythic descent of the nations of the very heart of 
Europe. It is impossible not to see in the Bavarians, Bohemians, 
Moravians and inhabitants of the Carpaths, some of the bees known 
to ihe Thracians. The ancient Harpii and Carpi of the Carpaths, 
likewise the Suebi, Saboci, and Bodini of Sarmatia are clans of Bees 
from the rivers Bo, Obi, and San Po of Thibet 

The unmistakable proofs of the heroic and long struggles of the 
Sc3rthians in Asia will now be confirmed by many passages of Hero- 
dotus, the Bible and ancient geography, which was far from being 
the meaningless science it has now become. Strabo will also supply 
the aid of his remarkable works, and it will be possible, with the 
help of the two greatest historians of antiquity, to recognise every 
Scythian clan, and to follow step by step the progress Westward of 
the Medes and Romans. 

A few quotations from Herodotus and from the Bible will prove 
how similar are the sources from which the two works have been 
compiled. 
18 
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Herodotus tells us, Book L, pp. 96 to loi, ^' Deioces, a Mede, 
and son of Phraortes, aimed at absolute power, and first, from his 
love of justice, was chosen judge in his district. Here, he attracted 
great admiration by his decisions, as he had done previously by his 
wisdom, and the inhabitants submitted their disputes to him. At 
length he refused to decide any more cases, and lawlessness increased, 
and his friends proposed a king, and Deioces was chosen. The 
Medes then permitted him to choose a body-guard, and built him a 
palace called Ecbatana, with seven concentric walls of differently 
coloured battlements — first white, second black, third purple, fourth 
blue, fifth bright red, sixth silver, seventh gold. He then com- 
manded the people to build their own houses round this fortification, 
and established a rigid system of etiquette to repress all familiarity. 
He was severe in distributing justice, all cases being sent to him in 
writing ; and he settled all the other details of government himself, 
keeping spies and eaves-droppers in every part of his dominions. He 
collected the Median tribes into one nation, viz., the Busse, Pareta- 
ceni, Str achates, Arizanti, Budii, and Magi, and died after reigning 
fifty-three years." 

Page 102. "Phraortes, son of Deioces, succeeded. He subdued 
the Persians and all Upper Asia, and at length attacked the Assjqians 
of Nineveh, who, though abandoned by their allies, maintained 
prosperity at home. He perished in this ^expedition, with most of his 
army, after a reign of twenty-two years." 

I would here like to ask if the body-guard which Deioces was 
permitted to form is in any way connected with that continued by his 
successors ; therefore, if it is the same referred to in the English 
version of Daniel, ch. v., v. i, " Belshazzar the king made a great 
feast to a thousand of his lords, and drank wine before the thousand,"* 
this being extended as follows by the Vulgate, " Baltassar rex fecit 
convivium optimatibus suis mille: et unusquisque secundum suam 
bibebat aetatem." Can the remark be offered here that this Medish- 
Persian banquet was not intended to exhibit the person of the 
absolute great-grandson of Deioces, and that the English translation 
carries the following Iberian sense and source ? " Baltassar being the 
greatest sot in the Hall, drank more wine than any one else ; Mou 
aban totUSy he drank more than all the others." Might I also say that 
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the proud Mede only invited to the banquet the highest officers of his 
guards, ^^ fecit convivium optimatibus suis milUV^ Might we recognise 
the same body-guard in that commanded by Nebuzar-adan, also in 
the I, coo chosen cavalry which (Book VIIL, p. 113) Xerxes left 
with Mardonius when he returned to Persia after the collapse of 
Salamis? Shall I again notice that after the death of Cambyses, 
which occurred^ at Ecbatana in Syria, the 1,000 body-guards seem 
to have been under the command of Oroetes who (Book III., pp. 
126, 127 and 128), under the short reign of Magus, had the 
government of Phrygia, Lydia and Ionia, and consequently was near 
the place were Cambyses lost his life? Darius however charged 
Oroetes with some murders, and tampered with his guards who turned 
upon their commander and killed him. Shall I still call the attention 
of historical enquirers to Esdras' Book III., chap, iii., verses i to 6, 
among which the fourth has the following admission: ''Tunc ille 
tres juvenes corporis custodes, qui custodiabant corpus regis, dixe- 
runt alter alteri." Darius had himself been one of Cambyses' 
guardsmen. 

As I simply intend here to recognise the Assyrians and Chaldaeans 
of Nebuchadnezzar, Berodach-Baladan, Shalmanezer, Sennacherib, 
Tiglath-Pileser, aud Phul as the Medes-Persians of Cyaxares, 
Phraortes, Deioces and their predecessors, I shall briefly give the 
following quotations : — 

II Kings, chap. xix. Rab-Shakeh sent messengers again unto Heze- 

kiab, saying, Thus shall ye speak to Hezekiah, King of Judah, saying : 

Let not thy God in whom thou trustest deceive thee, saying, Jerusalem 

shall not be delivered into the hand of the King of Assyria. Behold, 

thou hast heard what the Kings of Assyria have done to all lands 

(universis terris), by destroying them entirely (quo modo vastaverunt 

eas), and shalt thou be delivered (num ergo solus poteris liberari) ? 

Have the gods of the nations delivered them which my fathers have 

destroyed (singulos quos vastaverunt patres mei), as Gozan, and 

Haran, and Reseph, and the children of Eden which were in 

Thelassar ? Where is the King of Hamath (Emath), and the King 

of Arpad (Arphad), and the King of the city of Sepharvaim, of Hena 

(Ana), and Ivah (Ava)? . . . And it came to pass that night, 

that the angel of the Lord went out (venit Angelus Domini), and 
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smote in the camp of the Assyrians 185,000. So Sennacherib, King 
of Assyria, departed, and went and returned, and dwelt at Nineveh. 
(£t reversus est Sennacherib rex Assyriorum, et mansit in Ninive.) 

II Chronicles, ch. xxxii, v. 6. Hezekiah set the captains of war over 
the people, and gathered them together to him in the street of the 
gate of the city, and spake comfortably to them, saying : Be strong 
and courageous (viriliter agite, et confortamini) ; be not afraid nor 
dismayed for the King of Assyria (nolite timere, nee paveatis regem 
Assyriorum) : nor for all the multitude that is with him (et universam 
multitudinem, quse est cum eo), for there he more with us than with 
him (multo enim plures nobiscum sunt, guam cum iUd). 

II Kings, ch. vL, v. i6. And he answered ; fear not : for they that 
be with us are more than them that be with them (at ille respondit, 
plures enim nobiscum sunt quam cum illis). 

II Kings, ch. xx, v. 12. At that time, Berodach-Baladan, son of 
Baladan, King of Babylon (rex Babyloniorum), sent letters and 
presents unto Hezekiah, for he had heard that Hezekiah had been 
sick. And Hezekiah hearkened into them, and showed them all the 
house of his precious things, the silver, and the gold, and the spices, 
and the precious ointment, and all the house of his armour, and all 
that was found in his treasures : there was nothing in his house, nor 
in all his dominions that Hezekiah showed them not. Then came 
Isaiah the prophet unto King Hezekiah and said unto him. What said 
these men ? And whence came they unto thee ? And Hezekiah said, 
They are come from a far country, even from Babylon. And he said, 
What have they seen in thine house ? And Hezekiah answered, all the 
things that are in mine house have they seen ; there is nothing in my 
treasures that I have not showed them. And Isaiah said unto 
Hezekiah : Hear the word of the Lord. Behold, the days come, 
that all that is in thine house, and that which thy fathers have laid up 
in store unto this day, shall be carried into Babylon ; nothing shall 
be left, saith the Lord. And of thy sons that shall issue from thee, 
which thou shalt beget, shall they take away; and they shall be 
eunuchs in the palace of the King of Babylon. 

II Kings, ch. xviii., v. 7. And he (Hezekiah) rebelled against the 
King of Assyria and served him not (Rebellavit (Ezechias) quoque 
contra regem Assyriorum, et non servivit ei.) . . . And it came to 
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pass in the fourth year of King Hezekiah which was the seventh year 
of Hoshea son of £lah, King of Israel, that Shalmanezer, Kling of 
Assyria, came up against Samaria, and besieged it And at the end 
of three years, they took it ; even in the sixth year of Hezekiah, that 
is the ninth year of Hoshea, King of Israel, Samaria was taken. And 
the King of Assyria did carry away Israel into Assyria, and put them 
in Halah, and in Habor, by the river of Gozan, and in the cities of 
the Medes. . . . Now, in the fourteenth year of King Hezekiah 
did Sennacherib, King of Assyria, come up against all the fenced 
cities of Judah and took them. And Hezekiah, King of Judah, sent 
to the King of Assyria, to Lachish, saying, I have offended, return 
from me ; that which thou puttest on me will I bear. And the King 
of Assyria appointed unto Hezekiah, King of Judah, 300 talents of 
silver, and 30 talents of gold. And Hezekiah gave him all the silver 
that was found in the House of the Lord, and in the treasures of the 
King's house. At that time did Hezekiah cut off the gold from the 
doors of the temple of the Lord, and from the pillars which Hezekiah, 
King of Judah, had overlaid, and gave it to the King of Assyria. 

II Kings, chap. xvii. In the twelfth year of Ahaz, King of Judah, 
began Hoshea, the son of Elah, to reign in Samaria over Israel nine 
years. (Anno duodecimo Achaz regis Juda, regnavit Ozee filius Ela 
in Samaria super Israel novem annis.) And he did that which was 
evil in the sight of the Lord, but not as the kings of Israel that were 
before him. Against him came up Shalmanezer, King of Assyria, 
and Hoshea became his servant, and gave him presents (reddebatque 
illi tributa). And the King of Assyria found conspiracy in Hoshea, 
for he had sent messengers to So (Sua), King of Egypt, and brought 
no present .to the King of Assyria, as he had done year by year : 
therefore the King of Assyria shut him up, and bound him in prison. 
Then the King of Assyria came up throughout the land, and 
went up to Samaria, and besieged it all three years. In the ninth 
year of Hoshea, the King of Assyria took Samaria, and carried 
Israel away into Assyria, and placed them in Halah, and in Habor by 
the river of Gozan, and in the cities of the Medes. ... So was 
Israel carried away out of their own land to Assyria unto this day. 
And the King of Assyria brought men from Babylon, and from 
Cuthah, and from Ava, and from Hamath, and from Sepharvaim, and 
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placed them in the cities of Samaria instead of the children of Israel ; 
and they possesed Samaria and dwelt in the cities thereof. And so 
it was at the beginning of their dwelling there that they feared not the 
Lord ; therefore the Lord sent lions among them, which slew some 
of them. Wherefore they spake to the King of Assyria, saying, The 
nations which thou hast removed, and placed in the cities of 
Samaria, know not the manner of the God of the land ; therefore he 
hath sent lions among them, and behold, they slay them, because 
they know not the manner of the God of the land. Then the King 
of Assyria commanded, saying. Carry thither one of the priests whom 
ye brought from thence ; and let them go and dwell there, and let 
him teach them the manner of the God of the land. . . . How- 
beit every nation made gods of their own, and put them in the houses 
of the high places which the Samaritans had made, every nation in 
their cities wherein they dwelt. . . . Unto this day they do after 
the former manners. 

II Kings, chap. xv. In the nine and thirtieth year of Azariah, 
King of Judah, began Menahem, the son of Gadi, to reign over 
Israel, and reigned ten years in Samaria. And he did that which was 
evil in the sight of the Lord ; he departed not all his days from the 
sins of Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, who made Israel to sin. And 
Pul, the King of Assyria, came against the land ; and Menahem gave 
Pul a thousand talents of silver, that his hand might be with him to 
confirm the kingdom in his hand. And Menahem exacted the money 
of Israel, even of all the mighty men of wealth, of each man fifty 
shekels of silver, to give to the King of Assyria. So the King of 
Assyria turned back, and stayed not there in the land. ... In 
the two and fiftieth year of Azariah, King of Judah, Pekah, the son 
of Remaliah, began to reign over Israel in Samaria, and reigned 
twenty years. And he did that which was evil in the sight of the 
Lord ; he departed not from the sins of Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, 
who made Israel to sin. In the days of Pekah, King of Israel, came 
Tiglath-Pileser, King of Assyria, and took Ijon, and Abel-beth- 
Maachah, and Janoah, and Kedesh, and Hazor, and Gilead, and 
Galilee, all the land of Naphtali, and carried them captive to Assyria. 

II Chron., ch. xxxvi., v. 23. Thus saith Cyrus, King of Persia, All 
the kingdoms of the earth hath the Lord God of heaven given me. 
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I Ezra, or Esdras, ch. i. Thus saith Cyrus, King of Persia, The 
Lord God of heaven hath given me all the kingdoms of the earth. 

Judith, ch. xvi. Venit Assur ex montibus ab Aquilone in multi- 
tudine fortitudinis suae ; cujus multitudo obturavit torrentes, et equi 
eorum cooperuerunt valles. Dixit se incensurum fines meos, et juvenes 
meos occisurum gladio, infantes meos dare in praedam, et virgines in 
captivitatem. Dominus autem omnipotens nocuit eum, et tradidit eum 
in manu feminse, et confudit eum. Non enim cecidit potens eorum 
k juvenibus, nee filii Titan percusserunt eum, nee exeelsi gigantes 
opposuerunt se illi, sed Judith filia Merari in speeie faciei suae dissolvit 
eum. . . . Horruerunt Persse constantiam ejus, et Medi audaciam 
ejus. 

Jeremiah, ch. xlvi., v. 24. The daughter of Egypt shall be 
confounded ; she shall be delivered into the hands of the people 
of the north (Confusa est filia iEgypti, et tradita in manu populi 
Aquilonis). 

Jeremiah, ch. xlix., v. 8. Flee ye, turn back (fugite et terga 
vertite), dwell deep, O inhabitants of Dedan (descendite in vora- 
ginem, habitatores Dedan); for I will bring the calamity of Esau 
upon him, the time that I will visit him. . . . Also Edom 
shall be a desolation (Et erit Idumea deserta); every one that 
goes by it shall be astonished (omnis qui transibit per eam stupebit). 
. . . The earth is moved at the noise of their fall (a voce 
ruinse eorum commota est terra); at the cry the noise thereof 
was heard in the Red Sea (clamor in mari rubro auditus est 
vocis ejus). . . . Concerning Damascus (Ad Damascus), Hamath 
is confounded, and Arpad (confusa est Emath, et Arphad) ; for they 
have heard evil tidings (quia auditum pessimum audierunt) ; there is 
sorrow on the sea (turbate sunt in mari) ; it cannot be quiet (prse 
solitudine quiescere non potuit). Damascus is waxed feeble (Dissoluta 
est Damascus), and tiuneth herself to flee (versa est in fugam) ; and 
fear hath seized on her (tremor apprehendit eam). How is the city 
of praise not left, the city of my joy (quomodo reliquerunt civitatem 
laudabilem, urbem laetitise) ? . . . And I will kindle a fire in the 
wall of Damascus, and it shall consume the palaces of Benadad (et 
snccendam ignem in muro Damasci, et devoravit msenia Benadad). 
Concerning Kedar, and concerning the kingdoms of Hazor, which 
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Nebuchadnezzar, King of Babylon, shall smite, thus saith the Lord : 
Arise ye, go up to Kedar, and spoil the men of the East (et vastate 
filios Orientis. . . . Flee, get you far off (Fugite, abite vehe- 
menter), dwell deep (in voraginibus sedete), O ye inhabitants of 
Hazor, saith the Lord; for Nebuchadnezzar, King of Babylon, 
hath taken counsel against you, and hath conceived a purpose 
against you. Arise, get you up unto the wealthy nation, that 
dwelleth without care, saith the Lord, which have neither gates nor 
bars, which dwell alone. . . . And Hazor shall be a dwelling for 
dragons, and a desolation for ever : there shall no man abide there, 
nor any son of man dwell in it (£t erit Asor in habitaculum draconum, 
deserta usque in aetemum ; non manebit ibi vir, nee incolet eam filios 
hominis). The word of the Lord that came to Jeremiah the prophet 
against Elam in the beginning of the reign of Zedekiah, King of 
Judah, saying. Thus saith the Lord of hosts : Behold, I will break the 
bow of Elam, the chief of their might. And upon Elam will I bring 
the four winds from the four quarters of heaven, and will scatter them 
toward all those winds; and there shall be no nation whither the 
outcasts of Elam shall not come. For I will cause Elam to be dis- 
mayed before theii: enemies, and before them that seek their life ; and 
I will bring evil upon them, even my fierce anger, saith the Lord ; and 
I will send the sword after them, till I have consumed them. 

Jeremiah, chap. 1. Declare ye among the nations, and publish, and 
and set up a standard ; publish, and conceal not : say, Babylon is 
taken, Bel is confounded, Merodach is broken in pieces (victus est 
Merodach) ; her idols are confounded, her images are broken in 
pieces. For out of the north (ab Aquilone) there cometh up a nation 
against her, which shall make her land desolate, and none shall dwell 
therein; they shall remove, they shall depart, both man and beast. 
In those days, and at that time, saith the Lord, the children of Israel 
shall come, they and the children of Judah together, going and weep- 
ing : they shall go, and seek the Lord their God. They shall ask 
the way to Zion with their faces thitherward. . . . Remove out 
of the midst of Babylon, and go fprth out of the land of the Chaldeans, 
and be as the he goats before the flocks. For, lo, I will raise 
and cause to come up against Babylon an assembly of great nations 
from the north country (congregationem Gentium magnarum de terra 
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Aquilonis) ; and they shall set themselves in array against her (et 
prseparabuntur adversus earn) ; from thence she shall be taken 
(et inde capietur) ; their arrows shall be as of a mighty expert 
man ; none shall return in vain (non revertetur vacua). And Chaldea 
shall be a spoil ; all that spoil her, shall be satisfied. . . . Put 
yourselves in array against Babylon round about : all ye that 
bend the bow, shoot at her, spare no arrows; for she hath sinned 
against the Lord. . . . Come against her from the utmost border 
(ab extremis finibus), open her store houses : cast her up as heaps, 
and destroy her utterly ; let nothing of her be left . . . Behold, 
a people shall come from the north (ecce populus venit ab Aquilone), 
and a great nation (et gens magna), and many kings shall be raised up 
from the coasts of the earth (et reges multi consurgens a finibus terras). 
. . . At the noise of the taking of Babylon the earth is moved, 
and the cry is heard among the nations (a voce captivitatis Babylonis 
commota est terra, et clamor inter Gentes auditus est). 

I specially call the attention of students to verse i6, in the same 
chapter. 

Cut off the sower from Babylon (disperdite satorem de Baby lone), 
and him that handleth the sickle in the time of harvest (et renentem fake 
in tempore messis); for fear of the oppressing sword they shall turn 
every one to his people^ {a facie gladii columbce unusquisque populum 
suum convertetur)t and they shcUl flee every one to his own land (et 
singuli ctd terram suam fugient), 

Jeremiah, chap. li. Thus saith the Lord; Behold, I will raise 
up against Babylon and against them that dwell in the nudst of 
them that rise up against me a destroying wind. And will send 
unto Babylon fanners (ventilatores) that shall fan her, and shall 
empty her land ; for in the day of trouble they shall be against 
her round about . • . We would have healed Babylon, but 
she is not healed (curavimus Babylonem, et non est sanata) ; 
forsake her and let us go every one into his own country (dere- 
linquamus eam, et eamus unusquisque in terram suam), for her 
judgment reacheth unto heaven (quoniam pervenit usque ad coelos 
judicium ejus), and is lifted up even to the skies (et elevatum est 
usque ad nubes). . . . Make bright the arrows (Acuite sagittas), 
gather the shields (implere pharetras) ; the Lord hath raised up the 
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spirit of the kings of the Medes (Suscitavit Dominus spiritum regum 
Medomm), for his device is against Babylon to destroy it (et contra 
Babylonem mens ejus est ut perdat earn), because it is the vengeance 
of the Lord, the vengeance of his temple (quoniam ultio Domini, ultio 
templi sui). . , . And I will render unto Babylon and to all the 
inhabitants of Chaldea all their evil that they have done in Zion in 
your sight, saith the Lord. . . . Prepare against her the nations 
with the kings of the Medes, the captains thereof, and all the rulers 
thereof, and all the land of his dominion. (Sanctificate contra earn 
Gentes, reges Mediae, duces ejus, et universos magistratus ejus, cunc- 
tamque terram potestatis ejus.) And the land shall tremble and 
sorrow (commovebitur terra et conturbabitur), for every purpose of the 
Lord shall be performed against Babylon (quia evigilabit contra 
Babylonem cogitatio Domini), to make the land of Babylon a desola- 
tion without an inhabitant (ut ponam Terram Babylonis desertum et 
inhabitabilem). . . . Nebuchadnezzar, the King of Babylon, 
hath devoured me, he hath crushed me, he hath made me an empty 
vessel, he hath swallowed me up like a dragon, he hath filled his belly 
with my delicates, he hath cast me out . . . Behold, I will 
dry up her sea, and make her springs dry. And Babylon shall 
become heaps (et erit Babylon in tumulos), a dwelling place for 
dragons (habitatio draconis), an astonishment and an hissing, without 
an inhabitant (stupor, et sibilus, eo quod non sit habitator). . . . 
How is Sheshach taken (Quomodo capta est Sesach) ? and how is the 
praise of the whole earth surprised (et comprehensa est inclyta 
universae terrae) ? how is Babylon become an astonishment among the 
nations (quomodo facta est in stuporem Babylon inter Gentes)? 
. . . My people, go ye out of the midst of her, and deliver ye 
every man his soul from the fierce anger of the Lord. . . . 
Jeremiah wrote in a book all the evil that should come upon Babylon, 
even all these words that are written against Babylon. And Jeremiah 
said to Seraiah, When thou comest to Babylon, and shalt see, and 
shalt read all these words. 

The above quotations from the Holy Scriptures show that the 
Assyrians of Pul, Tiglath-Pileser, Shalmanezer, Sennacherib, Berodach- 
Baladan, and Nebuchadnezzar, had tracked the ancient dwellers of the 
heart and sides of Scythia to Western Asia, as they afterwards did 
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their sons to Africa, Europe, and even Atlantis-America. They also 
show that the system of spies and eaves-droppers so appreciated by 
Deioces was the key-stone of Medish institutions. Who will fail to 
see that the messengers of Berodach-Baladan to Hezekiah had the 
mission to report upon the condition of the kingdom of Judah and 
the wealth of its ruler ? This did not escape Isaiah, who foresaw by 
it the coming wreck of his country and who warned the king of its 
ultimate fate. Would it be presumptuous on my part to offer here the 
suggestion that Sennacherib's fathers must have devastated Annabi 
and Rhabanae (Ana), Ava in Indo-China, Drangiana and Thamanei 
(Amath), the Far or com lands of the Parthia of Baitalak (Sepharvaim), 
and the short hills of Arpa in Dzungaria ? Also that Haran and 
Reseph refer to Ausacii, Dzungaria, Kosgol, Aral, and the Rhabanae ; 
and that Eden and Thelassar relate to the Ordoos of JEneas and the 
head country of Lassa ? Rab-Shakeh was quite correct in attributing 
to his ancestQrs their share of the wreck of the Issedon Scythica and 
Issedon Serica. The following words, ^^ which my fathers have 
destroyed,^ ^^ singulos quos vastaverunt patres tneiy* are then the 
Medish admission to which we cannot to-day attach too much 
importance. 

Hezekiah soon felt the effects of his rash confidence in the Assyrian 
host, for Sennacherib (Berodach-Baladan?) who, by the fact of his 
embassy to Jerusalem, must have meditated an expedition against it, 
made his appearance upon the Jordan. Did he however come up 
twice ? Was it on a first occasion that the unhappy King of Judah 
went to Lachis, to express his repentance athisrebelliony and to submit to 
a fine, the payment of which involved the stripping of the Temple of 
its gold, and the emptying of his treasury into the hands of the Medish 
Monarch? Should we see in the words, ^^for there be more with us 
than with him^^ the assurance that the Assyrians always were few in 
number, that they oppressed nations by using them one against 
another, and that they pressed people and forced them to fight for 
them ? Is not the same meaning placed in II Kings, ch. vi., v. i6 ? 
Does not Tacitus give the full explanation of the above truths in 
King Galgacus' speech to the Scotch, the following extract of which 
will, better than anything else, describe the situation which has always 
been that of Medish, Persian, and Roman armies ? — " Can you," says 
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"Galgacus, '^ imagine the Romans are as brave in war as licentious in 
peace ? Acquiring renown from our discords and dissensions, they 
convert the faults of their enemies to the glory of their own army ; an 
army composed of the most different nations^ which success cdone has 
kept together^ and which misfortune will as certainly dissipate, unless, 
indeed, you can suppose that Gauls, Germans, and (I blush to say it) 
Britons will be retained by loyalty and affection. Terror and dread 
alone are the weak bonds of attachment, which^ once broken, they who will 
cease to fear will begin to hate. Every incitement to victory is on our 
side. The Romans have no wives to animate them, no parents to 
upbraid their flight. Most of them either have no home, or a distant 
one. Few in numbers, ignorant of the country, looking around in silent 
horror at woods, seas, and a heaven itself unknown to them, they are 
delivered by the gods, as it were, imprisoned and bound, into our 
hands. Be not terrified at an idle show. In their very ranks, we 
shall find our bands. The Britons will acknowledge their own cause. 
The Gauls will remember their former liberty. The rest of the 
Germans will desert them, as the Usipi have lately done. Nor is 
anything formidable behind them, ungarrisoned forts, colonies of old 
men. Municipal towns distempered and distracted between unjust 
masters and ill-obeying subjects. Here is a general, here an army. 
There, tributes, mines, and all the trains of punishment inflicted on 
slaves, which, whether to bear eternally or instantly to revenge, this 
field must determine. March then to battle and think of your 
ancestors and your posterity." Nothing could give a better, clearer, 
and truer insight of a Roman-Persian-Medish-Assyrian-Chaldean 
camp or army than the above words. Therefore, its vast numbers 
were its very weakness, and the Medish element was always exposed 
to be mysteriously and suddenly overpowered and annihilated. Such 
was, I think, the meaning intended in his words by King Hezekiah. 

My opinion that Shalmanezar did not capture the whole of Israel 
in his great raid upon Samaria, is founded upon many historical and 
biblical passages, and specially upon the complaints which the Medish 
Colonies forwarded to Samaria, made to the King of Assyria; 
namely, that because they did not fear the Lord, the Lord sent lions 
among them, which slew some of them. Upon which, Sennacherib 
ordered that a Samaritan priest should be carried to teach them the 
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manner of the God of the land. He seems to have been readily 
obeyed, and the original Samaritan religion to have been observed 
ever since. However, whether on account of the lions whom I 
suspect to have been the Marroons of the Lebanon and Carmel, or of 
the precipitous gorges of these mountains which so well protected 
fugitives, the country round Samaria was not in future as much 
molested as it had been, and the enterprise of the Medes was now 
directed towards the rich fields of Southern Palestine and the sea 
coast. The enormous fine imposed by Pul upon Menahem and the 
continual interference of the Assyrians with the affairs of other 
nations, almost compel me to put before the reader the firs]: part of 
Galgacus' speech ; for nothing will give a better insight into the 
general policy of the Medes and Romans, whether in Asia or Europe — 
" When I reflect on the causes of the war, and the circumstances of 
our situation, I feel a strong persuasion that our united efforts on 
the present day will prove the beginning of universal liberty to 
Britain. For we are all undebased by slavery^ and there is no land 
behind us, nor does the sea even afford us a refuge whilst the Roman 
fleet hovers around. We are the noblest sons of Britain^ and stationed 
in Us last recesses. We, at the furthest limits both of land and liberty, 
have been defended to this day, by the remotedness of our situation 
and of our fame. The extremity of Britain is now disclosed, there is 
no nation beyond us, nothing but waves and rocks, and still more 
hostile Romans, whose arrogance we cannot escape by obsequiousness 
and submission. Those plunderers of the world, after exhausting 
the land by their devastations are rifling the ocean; stimulated by 
avarice, if their enemy is rich ; by ambition, if poor ; unsatiated by 
the East and by the West, the only people who behold wealth and 
indigence with equal avidity. To ravage^ to slaughtery to usurp under 
false title^ they call empire^ and when they make a desert they call it peace J* 
(" Peace given to the world " is a frequent inscription in the Roman 
Medals.) 

" Our children and relations are by the appointment of nature the 
dearest of all things to us. They are torn away by levies to serve in 
foreign lands. Our wives and sisters, though they should escape the 
violation of hostile force, are polluted under names of friendship and 
hospitality. Our estates and possessions are consumed in tributes,. 
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our grain in contributions. Even our bodies are worn down amidst 
stripes and insults in clearing woods and draining marshes. Since 
all hopes of mercy are vain, at length assume courage; you to 
whom safety is dear, and show what men Caledonia has reserved 
for her detence." 

In desiring Bible students to give an explanation how Cyrus 
came, in //, to inform future generations that the Lord God of heaven 
had given him all the kingdoms of the earth, I distinctly say that no 
one can have, for the old Book, a greater veneration than I have, 
nor believe more fervently than I do in its heavenly origin. It is 
verily on account of the great respect I have for the Divine Records 
that I express my surprise at seeing, respecting this Mede, in several 
places of the Bible, statements which I have no authority to qualify, 
but which appear to me extraordinary. When the full life of this 
great grandson of Cyaxares is known, it will be found that few 
Medes have done more harm to the Celtic nations, or caused more 
disasters to their waters than he has. 

The Book of Judith would be invaluable to us were it only 
because it identifies the Medes and Persians of Holophernes as Assur 
or the Sour (S^r\ unclean and drunken Kalmuck from the Aquilo 
(long waters), or North (round lakes called Nors) of the Malakha, 
Khankal, Inshan and Khingan, whose favourite occupation has been 
to obliterate, say fill up, the heads or sources of rivers, as one would 
an ordinary well. It is impossible that the Aquilo or North men- 
tioned in the Bible should refer to the Northern countries of Europe 
or Asia, which, in those times, were entirely inhabited by the 
Scythian Sarmatians, Hyperborei, Issedones and ArimaspL Assur 
did not come from the Septentriony but from the Aqui Ion or long 
waters^ and nors or round lakes of Scythia^ the latter having to this day 
preserved their antique name of I^^ors, The Spanish I\/oray which is a 
Betican word, is a relic of the old speech of the Phoenician Turdetani 
from the Nors of Scythia. Should we invoke the help of modem 
geography to prove the sour meaning of Assur; Surgul^ upon the 
Ob or Obi, would shew the rascally and mucky Gul who certainly 
is the immutable Mogol of history. It would even prove how per- 
sistently have Assur and Surgul been followed through the ages by 
his victim, for Geography is his immortal work, and the book upon 
which he has placed all the deeds of his foe. 
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It should be borne in mind that the Chief of Ammon, Achor, 
informs us, in the Book of Judith, that the inhabitants of the mountains 
of Palestine were of Chaldaic origin. (Populus ille ex progenie 
Chaldaeorum est) Therefore whenever we shall find whence came 
the Babylonians and Hyrcanians, the Aturians, Cosssei, Elamites, etc., 
we shall, at the same time, discover the parentage of the ancient 
Palestinians of the mountains of Judaea and Ephraim, and the more 
elevated ranges of the Carmel and Lebanon. 

I do not know how to express myself before the painful Book of 
Jeremiah. Surely students will to-day see in it the simple and 
unanswerable truth that many of the Chaldeans of Palestine and 
Babylonia made good their escape before the Medes could come 
upon them. Can it be supposed that those who were in possession 
of the best horses in the world, and who had sullenly surrendered their 
lands step by step from the mouth of the Songka, Me-Kong, Menam, 
Sal ween and Irawaddy to the Lebanon, would be caught, as in a 
snare^ by Assur and Surgul ? Let us therefore be sure that the advice 
or taunt to flee and turn back (fugite et terga vertite), a custom with 
Parthian cavalry, was fulfilled to the letter in the west of Asia. Edom 
did mount her horses and flee to her mountain gorges, so well 
described by the English " dwell deepj' and even better by the Latin 
" sedete in vora^nibus^ the two disclosing that the most central part 
of mountain recesses must have been meant in the original. In a 
similar manner did the Coritani and Cornavi of Britain dwell deep 
and sit among the head lands of Northampton, Leicester, Derby, 
Warwick, Shropshire and Worcester. In a like manner do Chur and 
Churfursten in Switzerland refer to the hearty ccsur; four^ oven 
(Iberian hour) ; and forky fourche (Iberian hourko\ of their situations. 
Through the study of Jeremiah and thd ancient writers, can be seen 
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that from Damascus to Western Galilea, the whole country turned to 
fleCy hence no doubt the unwelcome Leonine visitations complained 
of by the inhabitants imported into Samaria by Sennacherib. Where 
can have been Kedar and the kingdoms of Hazor in the East ? So 
many provinces of Thibet have been laid waste by the Medes that 
one may well enquire to what Eastern spoils can Jeremiah refer? 
Was it perchance to those which Semiramis collected in laying 
waste the lands which have ever since retained the name of Semi- 
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rami^ ways f The Medish empire was then situated between the 
unsubdued Indians of the East, the Issedones, Hyrcania, Babylonia 
and Palestine ? Has then one of the Semiramis been Cyaxares* wife, 
the Dove who, as Ovid tells us, dwelt upon the turret tops of 
Babylon, and also the Dove before whose sword Jeremiah informs 
us that the Babylonians Jiew every one of them to his own land ? 

I must warn the reader that two idols have reigned in Babylon. 
The first is the Bunanu or Fsalamu which the Babylonian Sabean did 
not worship, which he put in conspicuous places, and upon which he 
looked with pleasure and respect, for they represented the likenesses 
of his best and greatest citizens. The other is the Statue set 
up by Nebuchadnezzar, described by Daniel, ch. iii., and again 
seen in Judith, ch. v., v. 29 : " ut sciat omnes gens, quoniam 
Nabuchodonosor Deus terrae est, et prseter ipsum alius non est" 
The examination of the discovered Nineveh alabasters discloses many 
Sabsean Bunani and shrines which comparative science assimilates 
to identical Scythian objects. Which idol is condemned by Jeremiah, 
the innocent Sabean image or the idol set up by Nebuchadnezzar ? 
Without offering an opinion upon this, I am certainly of opinion that 
Babylonian Bel refers to the Bo (Beau) of Camboge-Cambodia, and 
Cambo and Campbell of Western Europe, and Merodach to the very 
clan to which Judith belonged. Bel was then the Beau Cam Elamite 
of South Thibet, and Metodach the Babylonian of Baitalak in North 
Thibet. It is impossible that the Aquilon or North so often named 
by Jeremiah should not be that of the Sack of Scythia. No one can 
mistake which has been the great nation seen in ch. xlix., v. 41, and 
it is true enough that the capture of Babylon by the Medes was 
mourned by the whole Celtic world. In a like way was the fall of 
learned Idumea heard and lamented by the Celtic nations of Egypt, 
Nubia and Abyssinia. It is impossible to treat here as I should like 
the important subject of Jeremiah's book ; the reader can, by himself, 
to-day trace not only the historical bearings of the passages I have 
quoted, but also many others which refer to the intense fear the 
Palestinians had of the Medes-Persians-Assyrians-Chaldeans, and to 
their determination to leave their unhappy homes of Canaan. 

The name of Cyrus allows us to clear through the light of 
languages a few dark or doubtful passages of Medish history. His 
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birth, which caused his grandfather Astyages to commit the horrible 
and odious crime of giving Harpagus for supper the limbs of his own 
son for having saved Mandane's infant son, gives an instance how 
Medish and Roman histories have been built Herodotus relates, 
Book I., pp. io8, 109, no, in, 112 and 122, ^' Astyages gave the 
child to Harpagus to destroy it Harpagus, unwilling to kill the 
child, gave it to Mitradates, a herdsman of Astyages, living on 
mountains north of Ecbatana, towards the Euxine, and desired 
him to expose it on pain of death. Mitradates carried it to his wife, 
Cyno, and at her request, exposed a dead child of their own, and 
saved the living infant. Mitradates then brought up the living 
boy." When the truth of Cyru^ existence was known to Astyages^ 
''he spoke kindly to the boy, and sent him to Cambyses and 
Mandane, in Persia, who tenderly received him, and hearing him 
speak of his foster-mother Cyno (a bitch), spread the report that he 
had been nourished by one." 

It should be noticed here that Cyno is the Iberian for little 
womanj and the feminine of Cyn; that Cyn gives us Herodotus' 
King of the Kuenlun and Sina ; that Kinnatu and Cinnatu are the 
Assyrian for female slave^ and Cinoto the Iberian diminutive of Cyno. 
Then, we have here the historical dot that, 2,500 years ago, in 
Hyrcania, a Cyn was a Dog or Ka since a Cyno was a bitch. It 
is thus we shall recognise every one of our idioms in Herodotus or 
Strabo, and ascertain that they have preserved their ancient meanings. 

Herodotus now reveals the true character of Cyrus, in Book i., 
pp. 55 and 56. " Croesus sent to Delphi a third time to ask if his 
monarchy would be lasting. The answer was : — 

' When thou shalt see a mule reign o'er the Mede, 
Then over Hermus, tender Lydian. speed ; 
Nor of a coward's name take thought or heed.' " 

Croesus also liked this reply, thinking that a mule could never be 
king. Again, in p. 91 : "It was shown how Croesus had mistaken the 
oracles ; for, first, it was his own empire that was to be subverted ; 
and second, Cyrus was a mule, being born of parents of different 
nations — of the daughter of Astyages, and Cambyses the Persian." 

One can easily understand by the above why it is said in Justin 
that the Massagetse Queen Tomyris should thus address the head of 

19 
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Cyrus: Satia te sanguine quem sitisti^ cujusque insatiabilis semper 
fuisti. 

The following extracts must prove that Cyrus belonged to the 
Medes so well described by Herodotus and the Bible : — II Kings, 
ch. xxiv., V. 16 : " And all the men of might, even seven thousand, and 
craftsmen and smiths a thousand, all that were strong and apt for war, 
(bellatores) even them the king (Nebuchadnezzar) brought captive to 
Babylon." Judith, ch. iii., v. 8 : " De universis autem urbibus 
assumpsit (Holophemes) sibi auxiliarios viros fortes et electos ad 
bellum." Herodotus, Book i., p. 76 : " Meanwhile Cyrus advanced 
with his army, enlisting troops from the nations on his way." Book 
vi., pp. 31 and 32 : " The Persians netted the islanders by extending 
from sea to sea, and marching over each island. They made eunuchs 
of the handsomest youths, sent the fairest virgins to the king, and burnt 
the cities, temples and all.*' Book vi., p. 48 : " After this, Darius sent 
heralds to diiferent parts of Greece, demanding earth and water, and 
commanding the tributary cities on the coast to build war-ships and 
transports for horses." Book vi., p. 94 : " Darius determined to 
subdue the Greeks who had refused him earth and water. Accord- 
ingly, he removed Mardonius, appointed Datis and Artaphemes in 
his place, and sent them to enslave the Eretrians and Athenians, and 
bring them before him." P. 95 : " They determined to subdue 
Naxos first. The Naxians now flew to the mountains, but the 
Persians burnt the city and temples, and enslaved all they could 
find." Book vii., p. 108 : " Xerxes advanced from Doriscus, and as 
all the people as far as Thessaly had been enslaved by Megabazus 
and Mardonius, he now pressed them into his army." Book vii., 
p. 185 : "Land forces pressed during the march in Europe, 300,000." 
Book VI., p. 99 : " The Persians, sailing from Delos, touched at the 
Islands, and levied troops and took hostages from each. The Carys- 
tians refused to give hostages or serve against Eretria and Athens, 
and their lands were ravaged till they had submitted to the Persians." 

As is perceived, it is impossible not to recognise that the Assjrrians 
and Chaldeans of the Sacred Scriptures have been the Medes and 
Persians of Herodotus. 

Herodotus next tells us. Book i., pp. 152 and 153, "The Lace- 
daemonians sent a fifty-oared vessel to Phocea, to watch the move- 
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ments of Cyrus and the lonians ; and Lacrines was sent on board to 
warn Cyrus from injuring any city on the Grecian territory. Cyrus, 
having learnt who the Lacedaemonians were, replied that he feared 
not men who set apart a place in the city for cheating and lying 
(alluding to their market, which is unknown in Persia) ; and added, 
that if he kept his health, they should have to talk, not of the Ionian 
sufferings, but of their own." 

If we bear in mind that there must have been the best of grounds 
for the speeches of Queen Tomyris, and Delphian Oracle ; we shall 
have to acknowledge the threats used by Cyrus to the Lacedaemonians 
were of the most terrible nature, and quite in unison with his 
grandfather's acts and the character of every Mede ; also that the 
cutting of the Gyndes, which was one of the most brainless attempts 
at river obliterating tried by any man (fiend ?) of Asshur, was most 
properly qualified by TibuUus with rapidus Cyri dementia Gyndes, 

I ask to be excused if I presume to point to antiquarians 
Herodotus' paragraph, 202 : " The Araxes is said by some to be 
greater, by others less than the Ister. It has many islands as large 
as Lesbos, the fruit of which when burnt and inhaled will intoxicate. 
Their natives in the summer live upon roots, in the winter upon ripe 
fruits which they preserve. The Araxes, like the G3nides, springs 
from the Matienian mountains, gushing from forty springs; all but one 
fall into marshes, where men dwell who live on salt fish, and dress in 
the skins of sea-calves. The single stream flows on to the Caspian, 
which is a sea distinct from all others, for the Mediterranean, the 
Atlantic, and the Erithraean are all one." There is, in the above short 
passage, if one will only fully consider it, an amount of information 
which is as extensive as it is accurate. It is certain that in the statement 
that the Atlantic, Mediterranean, and Erythaean are all one {sea ?), is 
contained the assertion of Hecataeus that the Ocean ran round the 
earthy and that in the forty springs of the Araxes and Gyndes is seen 
the warning that thirty-nine were used in forming the protecting marshes 
the waters of which however joined again the main current Here 
are again found what I must call land islands; these should be sought 
between the Amu and Syr Daria, which are two deep and rapid rivers. 
As there were five Araxes in Asia, the above were the Royally Syrian, 
Scythian, and Northern ones. Upon the banks of the Syr Daria and 
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Amu live yet populations which excel in the art of fruit preserving, 
and it would not form an uninteresting study for any Western mer- 
cantile man to try and ascertain the source and age of the fruit pre- 
serving industry of Asia. I believe it can to-day be obtained from the 
study of the Bible alone. 

In Book I, pp. 203 and 204 give us the useful information that in 
the Caucasus dwelt men who lived {we must suppose not exclusively) on 
wild fruit trees, painted figures on their garments, and had sexual 
intercourse openly (fhis last custom being also imputed to the ancient 
Irish). On the East of the Caspian is a large plain once chiefly 
occupied by the Massagetae. P. 205 now announces that upon his 
arrival upon the Araxes, Cyrus threw bridges over the river, and built 
floating castles; these no doubt referred to vessels manned by his 
allies. 

As a proof how disconnected are to-day found the threads which 
link the works of Herodotus ; at the very end of the book is seen the 
following precious information : — " Artembares, the grandfather of 
Artayctes, proposed that the Persians should exchange their rugged 
territory for a better region, since they commanded all Asia. This 
being reported to Cyrus, he warned them that if they did so they 
must learn to be ruled and not to rule, for delicate men sprang from 
delicate countries. Then the Persians yielded to Cyrus, choosing 
rather to command in a barren land than to be slaves in fertile plains.*' 

The comparison of the various historical and archaeological docu- 
ments we possess goes a very long way to prove to-day that the country 
described in the above passage cannot be any portion of the provinces 
between the Attruck, Caspian, Caucasus, the Euphrates, Persic Gulf, 
Candahar, and the Eri-Rood. It is impossible to make any part of 
our modern Persia correspond with the Persian homes seen in 
the story of Artembares. Certainly, according to the light supplied 
by Punic, Farsistan, Laristan, Khuristan, Luristan, Kurdestan, 
Mazanderan and Ghilan speak to us of lands which naturally are the 
garden of Asia, and not of rugged regions. These must be sought in 
the country of Asshur, at Khankal, the Kuenlun, Khorsum and the 
strategical points of Karakorum, Sogdiana, Bactriana, Inshan, Tarim, 
and Bolor. The map makers have pointed to us the Persia of the 
Medes with the traditional names of Sacae, Sogdiana, Khankhal, 
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Altai, Gobi, Tartary, and Jan ShanskaL The rugged and stony 
countries beyond the plains of the Massagetae are those of the nations 
of Asshur and North, and consequently also the homes of the Medes 
and Persians of Deioces, Phraortes, Cyaxares, Astyages, Cyrus, 
Cambyses, Darius, Xerxes. These names also prove their origin, 
for they are entirely made with the rich lands of Serica which they 
seized. The mere request to look behind the Altai for the home of 
all the Men Stealers of the world will disclose that there is no 
difference between the Tartars of Tamerlan, Gengis-Khan, Pisouka, 
the Huns of Attila, the auxiliaries of the Romans, the Romans them- 
selves, and the Medes, one would be surprised to see bearing the title of 
Persians, if one did not know their habit of hiding their names under 
those of their victims, as if to assume an appearance of.respectability. 
The few following points noticed in Herodotus are not without 
their historical value. The great historian says, Book i., p. 5, " Many 
little nations were formerly mighty, and the great nations insignifi- 
cant." P. 6 : " Croesus was the first Asiatic prince who attacked 
the Greeks. He subdued the Ionian, ^olian, and Dorian settlers in 
Asia. Before his reign all the Greeks were free, for the Cimmerian 
invasion was solely for rapine." P. 7 : " The Atyades were descen- 
dants of Lydus, son of Atys, grandson of Manes, from whom the 
nation, fonnerly Mseonians, were called Lydians." P. 15: "In the 
reign of Ardys, the Cimmerians, driven from home by the Scythian 
nomads, invaded Asia and took all Sardis except the citadel." 
Pp. 71 and 72: ."Crcesus, mistaking the oracle, invaded Cappa- 
docia (or Leuco-Syria, east of the river Halys and of the Lydian 
empire, and at that time subject to the Persians) though Sandanis 
the Lydian told him that the Persians had nothing worth plundering, 
whilst he had several luxuries to lose ; and indeed, before the 
subjugation of Lydia the Persians possessed nothing delicate or 
good. The Cappadocians were called Syrians by the Greeks, and before 
the establishment of the Persian empire under Cyrus, had been 
subject to the Medes." P. 78 : " Croesus was alarmed by seeing 
the suburbs of Sardis, filled by serpents, who were eaten by horses. 
He sent to the soothsayers of Telmessus for an explanation of the 
prodigy, but their answer did not arrive until the omen was fulfilled. 
The answer was, that Croesus must be aware of a foreign enemy 
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within his territory, who would subjugate the natives ; for the serpent 
is the son of the earth, whilst the horse is a foe and an intruder." 
P. 82 : " Down to their quarrel with the Lacedaemonians, the 
Argives wore long hair ; they enacted when Thyrea was lost that no 
man should let his hair grow, or any woman wear gold ornaments, 
until Thyrea was retaken. The Spartans themselves then wore long 
hair." P. 173: **The Lycians sprang from Crete, which was 
anciently occupied by Barbarians. In the contest between the sons 
of Europa, Minos and Sarpedon, for the throne, Minos drove out 
Sarpedon and his party, who then settled in MDyas, in Asia (now 
called Lycia), the people of which were called SolymL Under 
Sarpedon they were styled TermDae, by which they are still known to 
their neighbours. They were called Lycians from Lycus, who was 
driven from Athens by his brother JEgcvLSy and settled amongst them. 
Their customs are partly Cretan and partly Carian, and they have a 
peculiar one, viz., they take their name and rank from their mother, 
whether their father be slave or freedman." 

In calling the attention of students to the above passages, I would 
like to ask which must have been the mighty and insignificant nations 
alluded to by Herodotus, unless the Scythians on one side and the 
Medes on the other. Croesus must have been a Mede ; his ignorance 
upon many subjects which would have been familiar to a Scythian, 
and the fact that he made war against the lonians, ^olians and 
Dorians goes a great way towards proving it. The admission that 
the Cimmerian expedition was only undertaken for rapine shows that 
no real Scythians must have had any part in it. Who were then its 
organisers, unless those who for ages had only lived by raids ? Shall 
we place the first Lydians amongst the waters of the Dibon, the high 
lands of the Peling mountains, and the rough ground of Tali in 
Thibet ? Shall we say that there were some of the chief roads by 
which the invasions of the sea introduced myriads of Malays into the 
heart of Thibet? Shall we therefore place the great nations of 
Asshur amongst the rugged hills between the Ussau, Kerya, San-Po 
and Bo ? I can only say that it is but too evident we must do so, 
and that from these points Medish power must have gradually 
extended towards the Ordoos, Orkhon, Uryankhai, Sogdiana, Bac- 
trlana, and the West of Asia. Were the serpents whose defeat was 
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observed by Croesus at Sardis, of the same species as the serpents 
which^ the generation before Darius, drove the Scythian Neuri from 
their country? (Book iv., p. 105.) Would they be also the Dragons 
mentioned by Jeremiah, chap, li., v. 37 ? The reader must be 
reminded here that the ancient nations of Asia were each typified in 
an animal or bird, and it is by no means difficult to ascertain to-day 
the characteristic sign of each. We shall have other opportunities to 
treat the same subject. The 71st and 72nd paragraphs fix the 
Persians amongst the rough lands of the Kuenlun; for, had they 
hved at that time amongst the rich and learned populations of Aturia, 
Babylonia or Persic Gulf, they would hacvt possessed things which were 
both delicate and good. The fact that the Cappadocians had been 
subject to the Medes before the reign of Cyrus discloses the passage 
in earlier times of the Puis through the head lands of the Euphrates 
and Halys. This is confirmed at some length by the Bible. The 
aggressive march of Cyrus towards the West is seen in the reply of 
the soothsayers of Telmessus to Croesus' messengers. We shall in 
time fully understand what is meant in the assertion that the serpent 
is the son of the earth, and the horse a foe and an intruder. The 
long hair of the Argives and Lacedaemonians proves, with the fact of 
the Scythic origin of the Doric emigration maps, that the Lace- 
daemonians must have been Maeonian Lambs of the Lakes of I^assa, 
and the Argives the Gibs or Gc^s Auchatae Lipoxais of the Kuenlun. 
Long demonstrations are not possible in this short review ; however, 
every reference taken will shew that my forebodings here are not 
erroneous. We must put Minos, Sarpedon and the Lycians among 
the cimes of the Thessalia of Issikul in ancient Parthia. There 
would be found the kingdoms of Priam, iEneas, Dido, and the river 
Belus (Bel Ouse ?), whose daughter the Fair Lily Queen of Carthago 
was. The many versions of the quarrel between Jupiter and Saturn 
undoubtedly relate to one tale, the names associated with the story 
being those of well-known populations of Scythia-Trans-Imaum. 

Herodotus now says. Book in, p. 102 : " Other Indians are settled 
to the north of the above, bordering on Pactyica and the city of 
Caspatyrus (the modem territory of Cabul). Their mode of life is 
the same as the Bactrians, and it is they who furnish the gold. They 
are the most warlike of all the Indians, and the people who go to 
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procure the gold; for in their neighbourhood is a sandy desert in 
which are ants, less than dogs, but larger than foxes, specimens of 
which are in possession of the King of Persia. These creatures make 
habitations under ground, throwing up the sand like the ants in 
Greece, which they nearly resemble in appearance. The sand is 
mixed with gold." 

In comparing the above passage with paragraphs 78 and 122 of 
Book I, it is clear that the Dog of the Chaetae Achasa is the Man Cat 
less than whom was the ant whose gold was seized by the warlike 
Indians of the King of Persia. It is also clear that the Elamite of 
Suzianah (Babylonia ?) is the lamb and limb Ka Kem who lived in 
Babylonia from time immemorial and was the Cassi of the Do^s 
langtmge. The same stock must be recognised in the Solymi Lycians 
of p. 173, in the Siths of the original Hierosolyma or Jerusalem, and 
in the first Lacedaemonians of whom Herodotus says, Book i, p. 56 : 
"The Lacedaemonians were the chiefs of the Dorians, and descended 
from the Hellenes; the Athenians, of the lonians, and descended 
from the Pelasgi The Hellenes have emigrated, but the Pelasgi 
never. Under Deucalion, the Hellenes inhabited Phthiotis ; and 
under Dorus, son of Hellen, the region at the foot of Ossa and 
Olympus, called Histiaeotis. Being driven thence by Cadmaeans, they 
settled at Pindus, and were called Macednians ; but they again moved 
to Dryopis, and thence to Peloponesus, where they were called 
Dorians." We have recognised the Dog as the Iberian-Scythian Ka 
of Asia, the Serpent as the slim and tall Mede ; who can the Fox be 
unless the Malay-Hun called Vulpes and Renard because he stole the 
Poules (Vul-Pul) of the lower parts of the Uls of Asia, and the 
Queens {Reines-Ren) of Ard or Or (Aral-Tcharin-Tarim) ? Who can 
Scythian Ant be, unless the laborious dark little man of Serica who is 
respectively called in history Ass, Ace, Ane, An and Bee ? I would 
yet here make a distinction, for I have noticed that the Bees were 
light-haired Sericans and the Ants dark-haired ones; still the two terais 
apply to the Roi, Rei or King of Scythia. The following names 
describe, in my opinion, the Ane seen in Herodotus. Ancenis, in 
Brittany, shows the An-Nis from the Sen of Sina ; Anchin, in the 
Hainault, the An-King and Chin of the high lands of Thibet; 
Angober, in Guinea, the brave-hearted Hebrew who lost his Bere 
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(wells) and An (hills) of Gobe (Gobi ?) An ber gob ; Ancona, in Italy, 
the picked Picente An who was the Caunian from the Peaks and 
reservoirs of the Kuenlun, A na con an ; Ancy-le-Franc, in Cham- 
pagne, the An of the Anse of the I-An-si in Serica who was a 
Frank. As lansi is at the head of a series of lakes, here is the reason 
why the word Franc-Conian has been made. Andaye, in the Pyrenees, 
speaks, with aye^ of the aches of the Sayan Ants, and of the reason 
why they left their homes. Andely, in Norman Vexin, discloses the 
An and Any (exile) from the very richest Or of Serica. I place it at 
Koko-Nor and Tcharin Nor. The Andes of Atlantis-America have 
been named from their Serican Anes and exiles. Angus, in Scotland, 
shows the Goose (gus) An who was the high land Man Rose Esk 
King of the Kuenlun first and of the Obi afterwards. Angy, in the 
Oise, discloses one of the Kirghiz or discomfited Sires from high 
Parthia. Anjou, in ancient Belgica, names itself in Iberian as one of 
the Angels and Ants of Thibet ; Anjou, jou An. Annezin, in Artois, 
discloses the Anne of Sin and the kingly lands of Ordoos. Antin, 
in Pyrenean Bigorre, shows the very and strong headed Ant of In or 
Thibet. Antrim, in Ulster, informs us of the neat and trim appearance 
of its ant. Anvers, in Brabant, speaks of the courage of its ant, 
f ant ban aban brab, s ver an. The Ant is valorous and goes the first, 
the Ant is brave. In a similar way will Geography give the historical 
and topographical reference of every ancient nation and of the places 
where they are to be found to-day. 

One of the first exploits of Darius must have been the capture of 
Babylon, which Herodotus relates as follows. Book in., pp. 150 to 
160 : "While the Persian fleet was on its way to Samos, the Baby- 
lonians, who had been preparing for a siege during the reign of 
Smerdis and the insurrection of the seven, openly revolted. To 
economise their provisions each of them chose one woman besides 
his mother, and strangled the rest. Darius immediately collected his 
forces and besieged the city, when the inhabitants mocked him from 
the walls, saying, 'You will take us when mules breed.* For a year 
and seven months Darius tried every stratagem without success, 
a constant guard preventing his surprising Babylon as Cyrus had 
done ; but in the twentieth month a mule belonging to Zopyrus, son 
of Megabazus, one of the seven, produced a foal, and Zopyrus, con- 
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sidering it a good omen, resolved to take Babylon himself. Zopyrus 
then cut off his nose and ears, and scourged himself; he also 
arranged with Darius for the latter to post 1,000 men at the Semi- 
ramis gates on the tenth day from that time; 2,000 men at the 
Nineveh gates seven days after ; and 4,000 men at the Chaldaean 
gates twenty days after that — the men to be only armed with their 
swords ; then in another twenty days Darius was to encircle Babylon 
with the whole army, and storm the wall, stationing Zopyrus' Persians 
at the gates of Belus and Cissia. Zopyrus then pretended to desert 
to the Babylonians, declaring that he had been disfigured as they saw 
by Darius; and he soon convinced the rebels of his sincerity by 
heading a part of their force, and cutting off first the 1,000, then the 
2,000, and lastly the 4,000 men, until he was extolled highly, and 
made their commander-in-chief, and governor of the city. Finally, 
on the day of the general assault, he opened the gates of Cissia and 
Belus to the Persians, who took Babylon the second time. Darius 
now razed the walls, destroyed the gates, which Cyrus had neglected 
to do, impaled 3,000 of the chief citizens, and gave the town to the 
rest. He then supplied the city with women by taxing the surround- 
ing nations to send in a number of women which altogether amounted 
to 50,000. Darius admired Zopyrus above all Persians except Cyrus, 
and would rather have saved him from disfigurement than acquired 
twenty Babylons. He loaded him with honours, sent him yearly 
gifts, and gave him Babylon to rule free from tribute." 

The above quotation shows to those who will follow ancient 
Scythic and Hyrcanian history how uncompromisingly unbending and 
unflinching was the spirit of all the populations of Scythia, Hyrcania 
and Palestine towards the Medes. It discloses two distinct epochs in 
the life of the old Asiatic. The first, which I call Scythian and 
Saba&an, lasted until the emigrations announced by Herodotus 
(Book IV., pp. 13 and 105) and the Bible (H Kings, ch. xxv., v. 26, 
and Jeremiah, chaps, xliii., xlix., L, and IL). The second is that of 
trodden down and degraded Medish Asia, which a depraved soldiery 
ruled under the absolute will of a despot Until the fall of Tyre, 
there seems to have been in the minds of the Scythian Heads a fixed 
determination to re-possess themselves of their ancient homes of 
Palestine, the Euphrates and Upper Asia, and the Scythian pursuit of 
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the Cimmerians must disclose one of the outbursts of Scythians 
patriotism which had for aim the ridding Asia of Medish contact and 
slavery. The perpetual wit of the Scythians is seen in the Baby- 
lonian skitting humour which warned Darius that he would conquer 
the Great City when mules breed, that is, when the Medes could 
repeat the act of Cyrus, and enter their town through treachery. The 
same punning spirit is also seen in the fact that Zopyrus conceived a 
plan which would, when executed, put Babylon into his hands. 
The mule breeder succeeded in his undertaking. However the Esk 
Wit of Babylonia won the last stake at jesting, for he managed to send 
to posterity the names of the Medes who persecuted him most, and 
to fasten upon them sobriquets or nicknames which gave a full description 
of their misdeeds and origin. 

The names of Cyrus and Darius, and that of the Farsistan river 

Fasa^ called upon the map of the empire of Alexander, Brisoanas, 

SiUogagos, and Sitacus, prove that there must be very potent reasons 

for the strong words with which TibuUus qualifies the insensate 

cutting of the Gyndes by Cyrus. I then respectfully call the attention 

of students to the fact that the four names of the lovely Erythraean 

river express in indignant Iberian terms that the Scythe (Sit) accuses 

(acus) ; the gagged waters and cities (os gag sitio sit) ; the ruptured 

currents (anas briso) ; — accuse — the Fasa — or the Fa — Asa of ancient 

society of the wreck of the perhaps loveliest district of Asia. If we 

remember that not far from Mount Gibel (Etna) in Sicania — Sicily — 

Trinacria, Syracuse tells us again that its Syr adds his accusations to 

those of the Sit (Scythe) of the Erythraean (Persic gulf) ; we shall 

understand why, after the visits of Pul, Nebuchadnezzar, Cyrus, 

Darius (and Alexander?) to Persida, the Punic map makers gave to 

the central waters of Farsistan the ominous names of Araxes, Medius, 

and the significant Iberian terms of Merdoosh and Merdasht The 

tearing of the Babylonian waters by Cyrus is not then a casual act of 

his career, and we may well charge his memory with having caused 

the present swamps round^Babylon ; this being seen in Book i, p. i86 : 

** Nitocris diverted the river into the lake, and then cased the river 

banks with burnt bricks, and joined the two divisions of the city by 

building bridges, consisting of planks, which were rested on some 

piers, and were removed at night When the river was again turned 
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into its native channel, the lake became a marsh." It will not be out 
of place to now quote Herodotus' passage (Book i, p. 187) : " Nitocris 
built her sepulchre over the most frequented city gate, with an inscrip- 
tion, desiring any of her successors who really wanted money to open 
it, but not otherwise. Darius opened it, but only found the skeleton 
with a scroll on which was written : ' Had you not been so greedy of 
money, you would not have broken into the chambers of the dead.'" 
P. 183 : '' Darius, son of Hystaspes, was afraid to take away from the 
temple of Belus, in Babylon, a large golden statue, 12 cubits (i8 feet) 
high ; but Xerxes, son of Darius, did so, and killed the priest who 
forbade him." Book vi., p. 98 : " Herodotus thinks the earthquake 
which took place at Delos, when the Persians of Darius assailed the 
Greeks, was a forewarning of the evils Greece should suffer from 
Darius, Xerxes, and Artaxerxes, under whom more disasters befell 
Greece than during twenty previous generations. The names of the 
three kings may be thus rendered in Greek — Darius, the coercer; 
Xerxes, the warrior; Artaxerxes, the great warrior." In adding to 
these meanings those of Hebrew, we find with Darius, requirens^ that 
his greediness is noticed by othets besides the Greeks ; with Artaxerxes, 
lumen^ sive MakdicHo^ that his light has been the torch of war for 
which he is cursed ; and with Cyrus, quasi miser ^ that he was unlucky ; 
therefore, that Herodotus' version of the life of the Grandson of 
Astyages is not tainted with romance. 

In now coming to the war made by Darius upon the Scythians of 
Europe, I desire to point out to the reader that it must be evident the 
Issedones east of the Altai, the Massagetse of the Aiftu (Oxus) 
and Syr Daria (Jaxartes), the Arimaspi and Hyperboreans of Siberia 
(Scythia-cis-Imaum), the Padaeans of Sina and Serica (China), the 
Ants of the Desert of Gobi, the Dogs of the Casia and Chaetae Achasa 
(Thibet and Tartary), the Auchatae, Catiari, Traspies and Paralatae or 
Royal Scythians from the Heavens or Skies (Zeus and Iberian Ceus) 
of Scythia, must also be the Dons of the Keltaie made of the whole of 
Europe. Herodotus confirms this construction. Book i., p. 131 : 
*'The Persians build no statues, temples or altars. They offer 
sacrifices on the tops of mountains to Zeus^ by which name they call 
the heavensJ^ I must here be permitted the observation that the 
Iberian of the Pyrenees must be connected with, and indeed be the very 
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language of the heavens, mountain tops or (Iberian) Cms of the 
Kuenlun, or it would not use the Scythian monosyllable which de- 
signates the very same object in Thibet. I must also remind the reader 
that, besides finding in my native language the very words which were 
used for the same things by the Scythians, I meet in the text of 
Herodotus many Scythian expressions which have been literally pre- 
served in the Patois of Southern France. I must make bold to 
present the suggestion that all the real Scythians must be one nation, 
for they are the same meity have the same languages, wear the same 
costumes, have the same customs and institutions, and profess the 
same religion. Whatever is common to the ancient populations of 
Scythia in Asia is also common to the ancient inhabitants of India, 
Parthia, Hyrcania and Palestine, in Asia; of Egypt, Libya and 
Gaetulia, in Africa, and likewise to all the Celts of Europe. To say 
the least of it, one can with some confidence intimate that the Don 
Parthi of the head springs of the Amu, Ily, Syr Daria and Narim is 
the Don of the Irthis, Ishim, Tobol, and Ural ; and that the Massagetae 
is the same man as the Kirghiz and the Sarmatse. The meaning of 
Kirghiz is seen in the term of Macedonians given to the Hellenes-Lace- 
daemonians called Dorians because they came from the Golden or Or 
lands of Serica. The Scythians are then that large united family 
which the Medes and Malays, first, and the Romans, afterwards, 
broke and parted in almost every part of the world. The Scythian 
Union reveals the age and source of the remarkable monuments of 
Sarmatia, Italy, Carthage, Ethiopia, Egypt, Palestine, Anatolia, 
Hyrcania, India, Indo-China and Thibet. One understands with it 
why the Don of Serican Scythia is revived by the Euxine, why the 
Rha, Oka, Tanais of Asia are re-named on the western versant of 
the Urals, and why every expression of Thibet and Hyrcania is 
replaced in Sarmatia. One can be certain that so many contrasts 
and coincidences would not exist without the best of reasons, the 
paramount of them being that our Cimmerians being pressed left 
their country; that the Neuri were, the generation before Darius, 
driven from the country by Serpents; and that the inhabitants of 
Southern Palestine, say, all the people, both small and great, arose, 
and came to Egypt, for they were afraid of the Chaldees. 

Respecting the Scythians, Herodotus says. Book iv., pp. 17 to 
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22: "Advancing from the port of the Borysthenitae, which is the 
centre of the Scythian sea-coast, are, first, the Callipidae or Greek 
Scythians ; second, the Alazones, both these sow and feed on wheat, 
onions, garlic, lentils and millet ; third, the Scythian husbandmen, 
who sow wheat for sale; fourth, the Neuri; and fifth, a desert 
These nations occupy the course of the river Hypanis (Bog) west of 
the Borysthenes (Dnieper). Crossing the Borysthenes, the first from 
the sea is Hylsea ; second, Scythian husbandmen, called by the Greek 
settlers on the Hypanis, Borysthenttae, but by themselves Olbiopolitx ; 
these inhabit a tract of three days' journey eastward, which reaches 
the river Panticapes, and extends northwards eleven days' journey up 
the Borysthenes; third, a desert; fourth, the Androphagi, who are 
not Scythians ; and fifth, another desert Crossing the Panticapes 
and eastward of the Borysthenitse, or Scythian husbandmen, are 
ScjTthian nomads, who neither sow nor plough, and occupy a tract of 
fourteen days' journey, stretching to the river Gerrhus. All this 
country except Hylsea is destitute of trees. Beyond the Gerrhus are 
the Royal Scythians, who extend southward to Taurica, and eastward 
to the trench dug by the slaves ; also to Cremni on the lake Mseotis, 
and some to the Tanais. North of the Royal Sc3rthians are the 
Melanchlaeni, but north of them are lakes and a desert Scythia 
ceases at the Tanais. The first people beyond them are the 
Sauromatse, who begin at lake Mseotis, and stretch fifteen days' 
journey northward, and their land is destitute of trees; second, the 
Budini, whose country is woody ; third, a desert seven da3rs' jonmey 
across ; fourth, the Thyssagetse, a hunting nation ; fifth, the lyrcx, 
who train their horses to lie on their bellies, whilst they shoot the 
game from a tree ; sixth, inclining eastward are a Scythian race who 
seceded from the Royal Scythians." 

Herodotus still says. Book iv., p. 99: "Scythia begins at the 
Ister, and runs along the sea to Carcinitis, where the country is 
mountainous and juts into the Euxine, and is peopled by the Tauri 
as far as Chersonesus Trachea. Ancient Scythia is the more southern 
region becween the Ister and Carcinitis. The line of Scythian coast 
takes two directions, one towards the south, another towards the east, 
similar to the coast of Attica." P. 100 : "The Scythians possess the 
country above Taurica, and the regions along the Eastern Sea; and 
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westward of the Cimmerian Bosphorus and Lake Mseotis, as far as the 

Tanais. From the Ister Scythia stretches inland, its upper part being 

enclosed by the Agathyrsi, the Neuri, the Androphagi, and the 

Melanchlaeni." P. loi : "Scythia is quadrangular, with two parts 

adjoining the sea ; and stretches inland and along the coast, to equal 

distances, viz., it is ten days' journey from the Ister to the Borys- 

thenes, and ten days from the Borysthenes along the Lake Mseotis, 

making twenty days of sea-coast; and it is also twenty days' journey 

from the sea to the Melanchlseni. Computing a day's journey at 

two hundred stadia (twenty-five miles), the extent of Scythia either 

way would be four thousand stadia (five hundred miles)." P. 103 : 

"The Tauri sacrifice all shipvn'ecked mariners and Greeks to the 

virgin, who, they say, is Iphigenia, daughter of Agamemnon, striking 

their head with a club and throwing their body down a precipice, on 

which the temple is built They then impale the head. Some say 

the body is not thrown down, but buried. They live by war and 

rapine, and fix the heads of their enemies on long poles above their 

houses." P. 104 : " The Agath3rrsi are effeminate, wear much gold, 

and live promiscuously, that they may be all of one family ; otherwise 

their manners are like the Thracians." P. 105 : "The Neuri observe 

Scythian customs. The generation before Darius, they were driven 

from their country by serpents, and settled amongst the Budini. 

They appear to be magicians, for it is said by the Scythians and 

Greeks in Scythia that every year one becomes a wolf for some days ; 

hut though they support this assertion by an oath, Herodotus does 

not believe it." P. 106 : " The Androphagi have the wildest manners, 

acknowledge no law nor justice, and are the only cannibals amongst 

these tribes. They are nomads, and wear the Scythian garb, and 

speak a peculiar language." P. 107 : "The Melanchlaeni wear black 

garments, whence their name, and follow Scythian usages." P. 108 : 

" The Budini are a great and populous people, painting themselves 

deep blue and red They have a wooden town, Gelonus, each wall 

extending thirty stadia (three and three-quarter miles), and containing 

Greek temples, adorned after the Greek manner with images, altars, 

and shrines, and they celebrate the feasts and mysteries of Dionysus ; 

for the Geloni were originally Greeks, who, being expelled from the 

ports, settled amongst the Budini, and speak a mixture of Scythian and 
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Greek. P. 109 : "The Budini differ from the Geloni, for the former are 
aborigines, nomads, and eat vermin ; whilst the latter till the ground, 
eat corn, have gardens, and differ in features and complexion. By the 
Greeks, however, the Budini are erroneously called Geloni. The 
country is woody, and includes a lai^e lake surrounded by reeds, and 
a morass which produces otters, beavers, and other square-faced 
animals, whose skins are sewn as borders to cloaks, and whose testes 
cure uterine diseases." Book v., p. 3 : " The Thracians are the most 
numerous people next to the Indians, and, if united, would be. the 
most powerful, but being disunited, are feeble. Their nations have 
separate names but similar customs, except the Getae, the Trausi, and 
above them the Crestonaeans." Book iv., p. 94 : " The Getae are the 
bravest and most just of the Thracians. They believe in the immor- 
tality of the soul, and imagine that when they die they join their God 
Zalmolxis. They only believe in Zalmolxis, whom they believe to be 
identical with Gebeleizis." P. 93 : ** The Getae were the first people 
conquered by Darius before reaching the Ister, and made an obstinate 
resistance." 

The explanation of the above quotations is simple and clear. 
One can see by the age of Celto-Gallic monuments, and the names 
of Celto-Gallic towns, whether standing or in ruins, that the warnings 
given in II Kings, ch. xix., v. 12 and 13, and in Jjeremiah, ch. 
xlix., V. 28, had not been vain words. No one can doubt now that 
Sennacherib's fathers laid waste the best parts of Thibet and India, 
and that, wearied]^ of a war which had for only aim the enslaving of 
the land, the Asiatic Scythians abandoned their homes and withdrew 
west of the Urals. The dreadful threats directed against the fugitives 
were followed by repeated and powerful expeditions. Nebuchadnezzar 
did invade Egypt Whether his dove (columba) followed him or not, 
it is sure that Semiramis and Ninus attacked Egypt together. It 
would not be impossible that Nebuchadnezzar and Ninus have been 
the same personage. This would even explain why at their approach 
and during the reigns of their successors, the inhabitants of many 
localities of Egypt should forsake their new country and fly to the 
west of Europe. 

The names of the various Scythian nations of South Europe will 
prove whence they came. The Callipidae show their origin by their 
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title and the languages they must have spoken. Fide is the Spanish 
for ask (£sk ?) ; Li or Gli, the Italian for they ; Cal, the appellation of 
the Scythian referred to ; say, the Cal of North Thibet, whose name 
was left behind at Baikal and Khankhal. The original clan inhabited 
the country from the Thian-Shan-Pelos to the Amoor. The many 
Spanish and Italian words, from the Altai to Ordoos, prove the Asiatic 
origin of the Callipidae. The name of Alazones is the variation of the 
image seen in Amazones and Borysthenes ; the latter saying that a bor 
(bord) or rim is a side or hic {aine)y Bor ys th ene; Borysthenes also, 
like Hyperborei, speaking of the bored rivers and sides of Scythia, 
Borys rys th enes^ and Alazones saying in English and Spanish, ala^ 
wing; zones, som, and they are, Alazones, therefore, names the Sons 
of Ala Tau and Alatan in Dzungaria. The Neuri disclose en (eux), 
French for they ; eur (est), old French for east; neu (noeud), French 
for knot and confederacy ; ri (rio), Iberian for river; ni for niniy 
Scythian for darling child. The Neuri were the exiled citizens from 
Palestine, Hyrcania, and Thibet. They left their homes, says 
Herodotus, in the generation before Darius, having been driven 
away by serpents. We must remember that the Royal Scythians 
must be Paralatae, that is, the flower of the fighting Scythians. Can 
the Sauromatae have been anything else but the Soured Ors (Ours ?) 
from the Ors of Scythia, Hyrcania, and the Phoenician coast? The 
Budini must, in my opinion, be the unflinching Royal Scythians 
whom the Medes could never fashion to their ways ; their name itself 
calls them the good Bun and Boudin of In. They must therefore be 
the Chams of Sina. The Budini of the world have worn out the 
power and craft of the Medes and Romans. Are the Thyssagetae the 
Scythian weavers of Dzungaria and Ordoos who forsook their looms 
for the Bow, and the lyrcae the old dwellers of the bogs of Margiana 
and Bog-da-Oula? We shall find the latter's war tactics upon the 
uncovered alabasters of Nineveh. 

The Tauri must have been the Bulls of Asia who, no longer the 
Angels of Thibet, sacrificed every pirate caught in search of Celtic 
fair maidens or handsome youths, whether for the King of Persia or 
any other Asiatic prince. The head placed above the Tauri's house was 
a warning to the Malay not to expose himself to the retaliation which 
would surely fall upon him if taken. His death by a blow of a 
20 
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club was simply in imitation of the use of the Sacae's battle axe 
which knocked out the brains of so many innocent Scythians. The 
Agathyrsi must be the rich cats of the cities of Asia who took refuge 
amidst the narrow passages of the Carpaths — Asi-a gat Thyr. In the 
word Agathyrsi is placed the acknowledgment that the town of Tyre 
saved them, Si hyr thyr gat a, I have already described the NeurL 
I must however see, in the statement that every Neuri became a wolf 
every year for some days, the general Scythian custom of celebrating 
the local feast so well expressed by the old Celtic word Wakes. There 
is no doubt we must recognise in the word wolf that once a year every 
Neuri imitated the Medes and also held feasts ; there was however 
this difference between them, that Medish banquets were perpetual 
and often ended in sanguinary brawls, whereas Celtic wakes were 
yearly merry-makings. No doubt Idanthyrsus referred to them 
when he announced to Darius that the Scythians only acknowledged 
as masters Zeus and Hestia (qu^ry Zeus, God and their home of 
the Kuenlun ; and Hestia, their summer wakes); Book iv., p. 127. 
The same custom and love of Celtic local wakes is recognised 
in the description given by Herodotus of the Egyptian feast of 
Bubastis, Book 11., p. 60. The particulars which depict the Budini 
and Geloni are of the highest significance. Their red and deep blue 
paint must have been the same as worn by the ancient Celts of Britain. 
Herodotus, who has omitted few things it is important we should 
know, shows, Book v., p. 35, how this paint was used: "Whilst 
Aristagoras was harassed by his expenses, ill success, and quarrel 
with Megabates, Histiaeus, who lamented his detention at Susa, sent 
a messenger urging him to revolt Histiaeus, to avoid detection, had 
shaved the head of a trusty slave, marked it with the message, and 
kept him until the hair was grown, and then sent him to Aristagoras 
with directions to re-shave the hair and look at the head, as he hoped 
to be sent to the coast in case of a revolt" The same expedient was 
resorted to by Nazer Khalif of Bagdad, who engraved with a needle 
and some colouring ingredient a letter upon the head of a messenger 
he sent to Kengis-Khan (Anquetil, Vol. vi., page 200). The 
Budini's town of Gelonus upsets the theory that the Scythians had no 
towns nor temples, and strengthens my belief that they built cities 
wherever they thought they were safe from the roving Malay and 
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Mede. Scythian worship should be traced to its source, and would, 
I believe, yield most useful and unexpected light. We should also 
try to ascertain why the Geloni were originally Greeks, why the 
CallipidfiB are called Greek Scythians, and why so many Greek words 
have Iberian meanings on one side and Chinese ones on the other. 
Do not the terms Geloni and Budini carry their own description ? If 
the Geloni is a long Ge-ni, must not the Budini -be a short and stoutly 
made Ni ? If, as every one knows, a Gel is a tall, light-haired, blue- 
eyed man, must not a Budini be a dark-haired, dark-eyed, squarely 
built little man ? If a Geloni has a straight or Greek nose, must not 
the Budini be possessed of an aquiline or Roman nose, unless he is 
endowed with the Nez fin (Nephin) of Mayo in Connaught, or Thin 
7ii, say, thin nose (Thinne) of East Serica, where the Medes and Huns 
never penetrated? Herodotus distinctly establishes the difference 
between the Geloni and Budini, in stating that, by the Greeks, the 
Budini are erroneously called Geloni. One can, by what I shall call 
the strategical arguments of the Father of Historians, discover the 
struggle which has taken place over his book between those who were 
determined to expunge the truth from it, and those who were equally 
determined that future ages should be able to get from it the required 
information of the history of the Scythians and their persecutors. 

It is to-day not only possible, but even easy, to recognise as the 

same worship the Sabaean dogmas of Egypt, Palestine, Babylonia, 

Thibet, India, Greece, Sarmatia, and the remainder of Keltaie. It 

is more than a folly to learn the religion of our fathers from their 

enemies, who besides giving incorrect accounts of it were addicted to 

every practice of astrology and superstition, and who accused their 

victims of their own sins. I therefore, not without some feelings of 

proud satisfaction, wish to state that I have not, in the whole course 

of my researches, been able to trace in the religion of the Pyromis 

of the whole Celtic race the slightest sign of superstition, much 

less of astrology and glaring idolatry. 

The great emigration of Palestine is thus described in II. Kings, 
ch. XXV. " Nebuzar-adan, who was captain of the guards of King 
Nebuchadnezzar (v. ii and 12) left the poor of the land to be vine 
dressers and husbandmen ; and over those that remained in the land 
of Judah (v. 22) and whom Nebuchadnezzar had left, he appointed 
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Gedaliah ruler. When the captains of the armies, they and their 
men, heard that the King of Babylon had made Gedaliah governor, 
they came to Gedaliah to Mispah, even Ismael, Saraiah and Jaaza- 
niah, they and their men (v. 23). And Gedaliah sware to them, 
and to their men, and said unto them : Fear not to be the servants 
of the Chaldees ; dwell in the land, and serve the King of Babylon, 
and it shall be well with you (v. 24). But the seventh month, Ismael, 
of the seed royal, came, and ten men with him, and he smote 
Gedaliah that he died, and the Jews and the Chaldees that were with 
him at Mispah (v. 25). And all the people, both small and great, 
and the captains of the armies, arose and came to Egypt ; for they were 
afraid of the Chaldees '' (v. 26). The same emigration is again seen at 
much greater length in the book of Jeremiah, ch. xl., xli., xlii and xliiL, 
and is summed up as follows in xliiL, v. 5, 6 and 7. ^ But Johanan, 
and all the captains of the forces, took all the remnant of Judah, that 
were returned from all nations, whither they had been driven, to dwell 
in the land of Judah. Even men, women and children, and the 
kings' daughters, and every person that Nebuzar-adan the captain of 
the guard had left with Gedaliah, and Jeremiah the prophet, and 
Baruch the son of Neriah. So they came into the land of Egypt ; 
for they obeyed not the voice of the Lord : thus came they even to 
Taphanhes." 

I hope to be excused for presuming to suggest how the historical 
portions of the Holy Bible should be read. If those who see many 
contradictions in the Holy Book would only take the trouble to make 
a comparative study of it with Herodotus, Strabo and Punic geo> 
graphy, they would find that the sense and story told in one verse 
is not always carried to that immediately following, and that the 
enquirer must, as if were, pick the full relation of the required infor- 
mation disjoiniedly. Like Herodotus' book, the Bible must be read 
with the utmost care, and the student must be prepared to find that 
almost any chapter or verse of any book is related to any other part. 
Those who uncharitably criticise the Sacred Volume are not aware 
what difficulties its fiiends may have encountered in transmitting it to 
us such as it is. When we know from what languages Ptolemy Phila- 
delpus had the Sacred Scriptures translated into Greek, we shall also 
know why we find the Septuagint version in its present dislocated 
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condition. For my part, I scarcely can think that the original was 
so. We must not howrever quarrel with the Book which will, I believe, 
give us every information we require, though we may question the 
spirit of some of the seventy persons employed in executing the work. 

In turning to the historical bearings of the ancient Testament we 
find in IL Kings, chap, xxv., v. 21, '' So Judah was carried away out 
of their land." Chap, xvii., v. 6 : " In the ninth year of Hoshea, the 
king of Assyria took Samaria, and carried Israel away into Assyria." 
Ver. 23 : "So was Israel carried away out of their own land to 
Assyria unto this day." Chap, xviii., v. 11: " And the king of 
Assyria did carry away Israel unto Assyria." Chap, xxv., v. 4 : " And 
the city (Jerusalem) was broken up, and all the men of war fled by 
the way of the gate between two walls, which is by the king's garden 
(now the Chaldees were against the city round about), and the king 
(Zedekiah) went away towards the plain." Ver. 5 : "And the army 
of the Chaldees pursued after the king, and overtook him in the 
plains of Jericho; and all his army were scattered from him." 
Ver. 6 : "So they took the king and brought him to the king of 
Babylon to Riblah." Ver. 21 : *• Riblah in the land of Hamath." 
Ver. 23 : " All the captains of the armies and their men went to 
Gedaliah at Mispah." Jeremiah, chap, xl., v. 7 : "Now when all the 
captains of the forces which were in the fields, even they and their 
men, heard that the king of Babylon had made Gedaliah governor of 
the land, and had committed unto him men and women, and children, 
and the poor of the land, of them that were not carried captives to 
Babylon." Ver. 8 : "Then they came to Gedaliah to Mispah." 

I hope no one will venture to accuse me of distorting the rightful 
sense of the above passages if I advance that neither Tiglatb-Pileser, 
Sennacherib or Nebuchadnezzar captured and took into captivity the 
whole of Israel or Judah. A careful study of Jeremiah alone 
would show that he was wtW aware of the capabilities of the intended 
victims of the Chaldees to remove from their lands before the arrival 
of Asshur and his dragons. Should we feel disposed to criticise the 
siege of Jerusalem by the Assyrian forces, we could gather from 
II. Kings, chap, xxv., v. 4, that the city was not even thoroughly 
invested, or Zedekiah and his army must have cut their way through 
the besiegers. One can see also that the Jewish army of Zedekiah 
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was able to gain and keep the field ; it would not otherwise have gone 
to Gedaliah at Mispah, perhaps engaged Mm ihere^ and finally removed 
to Egypt with the whole population. It was customary with the 
populations which could not resist the immense numbers of the 
Assyrians to flee to the mountains at their approach. Herodotus 
shows, Book VI., p. 96, that the Naxians saved themselves in a similar 
way. Jeremiah^s advice " to dwell deep " is simply the advice to flee 
into the gorges of mountains which everywhere were fortified and got 
ready for the Assyrians ; hence the eagerness of the latter to destroy 
every grove and dry every strategical marsh. The proof that the 
populations of South Palestine went and dwelt deep at the approach 
of Nebuchadnezzar is recognised in the following words of Jeremiah, 
chap. xliiL, v. 5 : " Johanan, son of Karesh, and all the captains of 
the forces, took all the remnant of Judah, that were returned from all 
nations whither they had been driven, to dwell in the land of Judah." 
Therefore neither Israel or Judah were entirely taken by Asshur, 
though it is but too true that very many were carried away to Assyria 

The eternally punning Scythian warns us, in the fact that 
Nebuchadnezzar left the poor of the land in South Palestine, and 
that he made them vine-dressers and husbandmen, that it must have 
been in a similar manner that afterwards the Persian Mardonius 
established democracies in Greece. If however the joke appears a 
grim one, I wish to observe that Herodotus has thought worth while to 
record it in Book vi., p. 43. 

In order to read in Herodotus what he desired to be noticed, I 
shall quote from Book v., pp. 12 to 16, that " Darius commanded 
Megabazus to subdue and transport the Paeonians to Asia, from 
having seen at Sardis the industry of the sister of Pigres and Mantyes, 
two Paeonians who wished to obtain the government of their country- 
men. The woman had been directed by her brothers to carry a 
pitcher for water, lead a horse, and spin flax, whilst passing Darius 
in his public seat, in the Lydian suburb ; the king having noticed 
her, and learnt from her brothers the situation of Pseonia, and that 
all Paeonian women were equally as industrious, sent off the order, 
and Megabazus invaded Paeonia, which was on the Strymon near the 
Hellespont. The Paeonians were a colony of Teucrians from Troy. 
They assembled on the sea-coast to repel Megabazus, but he took an 
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upper road and fell suddenly on the half-emptied towns. The 
Paeonians then disbanded and submitted to the Persians. The 
Siropaeones, the Paeople, and other Pseonian tribes as far as Lake 
Prasias were removed to Asia, but those round Mount Pangseus, and 
near the Dobores, the Agrianes, Odomanti, and people of Lake 
Prasias were unsubdued." 

Herodotus relates now (Book v., p. 98) how the captive Paeonians 
returned to Paeonia : " On returning to Miletus, Aristagoras sent to 
urge the captive Paeonians in Phrygia to return to Paeonia, which 
would only vex Darius, and could do no good to the lonians. The 
Paeonians accordingly fled to Chios, pursued by Persian cavalry, but 
the Chians conveyed them to Lesbos, and the Lesbians to Doriscus, 
from which place they reached Paeonia on foot." 

I have presented the above illustration to show that it was not 
impossible to escape from the Medes, and to point, that to this day, 
can be seen upon various points of Pyrenean Beam, women who, 
according to the antique custom of the Paeonians, lead a horse, carry 
a load on their heads, and spin flax. 

Even more emigrations might be traced by scrutinizing Herodotus. 
It should be remembered that when Xerxes invaded Greece with his 
stupendous armament, the Greeks who had refused earth and water 
were in great consternation. (Her., Book vii., p. 138.) The 
Athenians alone roused the Greeks to resist the Persians ; next to 
the gods they repelled the invaders, and no alarming oracles could 
induce them to desert their country. (Book vii., p. 139.) 

On the Athenians sending deputies to Delphi, the Pythia thus 

replied : — 

Infatuated men ! why sit ye here ? 

Fly to the ends of earth, and leave your homes, 

And the tall summits of your wheel-shaped city ! 

Neither the head stands firm, nor yet the body ; 

Neither the feet, nor hands, nor yet the middle ; — 

All. all are fallen to ruins. Fire and swift Ares 

Driving a Syrian chariot destroys it 

And many other towers shall he destroy, 

And many temples of the Immortals fire. 

Even now they stand, sweating and terror-shaken ; 

Direful black blood is trickling from their roofs ; 

Then quit my fane, and meet your ills with courage ! 

— Book VII., p. 140, 
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On going a second time, according to the advice of Timon, with 
an olive branch to consult the oracle as suppliants, she thus replied : 

Pallas, alas I cannot propitiate Zeus, 

Though she has offered prayers and prudent counsel, 

To you then I repeat^the same response, 

Inflexible as adamant When all 

Is captured from the limits of old Cecrops, 

From the recesses of tall Cithaeron, 

Far-seeing Zeus to her, the Triton bom, 

Will give a wooden wsdl impregnable, 

Which shall preserve you and your children, 

Then wait not the approach of horse and foot. 

And hosts advancing from the continent. 

But turn and leave your land 1 The day will come 

When you shall face the foe I O, Salamis ! 

The sons of women thou shalt cause to perish, 

Whether the harvest be abroad or housed. 

— Book vii., p. 141. 

" The oracle being reported at Athens, was variously interpreted 
Some of the old men thought the wooden wall to mean the Acropolis, 
which was anciently defended by a fence ; others conjectured it to 
mean the ships, but were then perplexed by the reference to the 
slaughter at Salamis (P. 142) ; till Themistocles explained it as 
referring to the ships and the slaughter to that of the Persians, and 
advised them to prepare for engaging the enemy at sea." (V. 143.) 

I do not know here how to express my diffidence in present- 
ing conclusions totally at variance with those which until to-day have 
given the signification of the Pythia*s oracles. Only the firmest belief 
that the Prophetess' wise words have not been understood, or that 
they have been purposely misconstrued, induces me to submit to 
students the meanings which seem to me to have been foretold by 
the great voice of Delphi. One should not forget that the Pythia 
knew well the future and fast of the Medes. She might, for her infor- 
mation was so correct, verily have been the mouth-piece of the Celts. 
Her counsel to the Lydians to speed across the Hermus at the 
approach of Cyrus had been no doubt prompted by the sack of 
Eastern Asia, Babylonia and Palestine. She was well acquainted 
with the secret of Medish names and of Celtic geography ; she was 
aware that the torch of the incendiary always followed Ares' chariot 
if it did not even precede it. The continual reference in Scythian 
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history to the protection th Scythians found in their woods; the 

name of the Budini, and the fact that they lived in a woody country; 

the groves of Palestine which have only been the forests where the 

inhabitants ran at the approach of the Assyrians (Medes), should 

tell that tht wooden wall promised by far-seeing Zeus to the Triton horn 

was the Hercynian (Bearish-Bairisch) forest which broke the wave 

of the piratical tide from the Nors of Asshur and the Malay isles. I 

would say to those who would see the protection of ships in the 

wooden wail impregnable mentioned by the Pythia, that such an 

assumption must be an error ; for Greek ships did not save Greece ; 

the invasions of the Medes were followed by those of the Romans, 

and the Achaian league fell, with a most fatal effect to the liberty 

of Greek citizens, and also to the good name of the Romans. The 

Malay auxiliaries swept, with their ships, every Greek, Gallic and 

Phoenician vessel, not only from Greek waters, but also from every 

sea j and the ocean became the exclusive property of the pirates. No 

matter then how pretty and poetical sounds the great strength of the 

" wooden wall impregnable^^ it has no reference to Greek naval power. 

The oracle could not be fulfilled upon the waters, and it was yet to 

become a truth even to the ends of the earth ; Ihe safety of the sons of 

women could only be effected by their expatriation; it would then 

take place in wooden walls which would prove impregnable; then^ 

before history which so fully and truly explains itself, I ask if that 

'wooden wall has not been the wooden belt of forests behind which (he 

Scythian protected himself everywhere, and which extended from 

Kamchatka, Jablonoi, Altai, Urals, Albury, Taurus, Lebanon, Car- 

noel, Caucasus, Carpaths, Alps, and Pyrenees to Calpe (Gibraltar) 

and the mouth of the Tagus. The wooden walls and accompanying 

marshy belts of Sarmatia, Hercynia, Vosges, Cevennes, Alps and 

P*yrenees, accomplished the prophecy of the Pythia,- and some of 

the chief acts of the great Drama took place in the fields of the 

Cherusci, with the destruction of Varus' legions ; at Chalons-sur- 

Ivlame, with the destruction of Attila's power, and at Poitiers, with 

tl:ie defeat of the Maures by Charles Martel. 

Having explained why the oracles of Delphi have induced me 
to believe in Greek emigrations both northward and westward, I feel 
l>ound to declare that I see the confirmation of these removals in 
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the names of many Iberian localities and families. Every Western 
man who has not had his patronymic name changed is called from 
his Asiatic clan, that dan having the appellation of the place in 
Asia whence came the founder of the western family. It would be 
a great mistake to suppose that the names borne before the tenth or 
eleventh centuries did not allow sufficient light to trace the genealogf 
of individuals. Indeed, our ancestors were far more versed in tbe 
useful science of knowing the history of each family than we are. 
Then, any Pyrenean or denizen of every other country who can be 
found with a distinctive appellation coming from the particular 
clans of the Great Doric emigration, must, in my opinion, be the 
tcion of those who were told by the Pythia of Delphi to leave thw 
Greek lands and homes, and fly to the ends of the earth. 

The war Darius undertook against the Scythians will help to 
connect the populations of the head sprii^ of Upper Asia, Saimatia, 
and the west of Europe. I will, as previously, respecting this, simplj 
quote Herodotus, who says. Book iv., p. 87 : " Darius erected two 
white stone pillars on the Bosphorus with inscriptions in Greek and 
Assyrian, detailing all the nations in his army, consisting of 700,000 
horse and foot, and 600 ships," P. 93 : "The first people conquered 
by Darius before reachii^ the Ister were the Getae, who made an 
obsrinate resistance ; for the Thracians of Salmydessus, and those 
above Apollonia and Mesambria, called Scyrmiadse, and the Nypsxi 
surrendered without fightii^" P. 97 : " Darius reached the Ister, 
and crossed over with his aimv," P. loi : " The Scvthians. awaie 
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The first was composed of Royal Scythians, under Scopasis, to which 
joined the Sauromatse ; and these were to retire before the Persians 
along the Palus MEeotis to the Tanais, and then if Darius returned, 
they were to attack him in the rear. The second consisted of the two- 
other squadrons of Royal Scythians, under Idanthyrsus and Taxacis, 
joined with the Geloni and fiudini ; and these were to keep one day's 
march in advance of Darius, and retire upon those nations who had 
refused succour, and implicate them in the war. Both bodies were 
then to return to Scythia, and attack the Persians as the council 
should decide. The first division of Scythians having sent their 
waggons and families northward, marched against the Persians, their 
outriders meeting them three days' march from the Ister. They then 
advanced one day's march a-head and destroyed the produce, being 
followed by Darius over the Tanais, and through the Sauromata; and 
Budini, where he burnt the wooden town of Gelonus. Beyond the 
Sudini is a desert of seven days' journey, and beyond that the 
Thyssagetje, from amongst whom four rivers rise, and afterwards fall 
into Lake Mseotis, viz., the Lycus, Oarus, Tanais and Syrgis. When 
Darius reached the desert, he encamped on the river Oarus, and built 
eight large forts, 60 stadii from each other, and whilst thus engaged 
the Scythians made a circuit and returned to Scythia ; upon which 
Darius left the forts half finished and marched westward, believing 
that these Scythians composed the whole nation, and had fled. Upon 
entering Scythia, Darius met the two divisions of Scythians, and 
pursued them whilst they kept one day's march ahead. The 
Scythians then entered the lands of the Melanchlaeni, where 
Scythians and Persians both ravaged the country. They then 
harassed the Androphagi and Neuri, but were warned off by the 
Agathyrsi and returned to Scythia. The Melanchlseni, Androphagi 
/. Darius, weary of l/ie war, 
. either to fight or submit by 
replied, that as the Scythians 
t unless he disturbed the tombs 
they aeknowUdged were Zeus 
J him earth and water, he bade 
The Scythians, indignant at 
rst division under Scopasis to 
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persuade the lonians to break the Ister bridge. The 2nd division, 
under Idanthyrsus and Taxacis, then harassed the Persians at their 
meals ; drove their cavahry on their infantry ; and attacked them at 
night; but the Persians sometimes triumphed, for their mules and 
braying asses terrified the Scythian cavalry. The Scythians frequently 
left herds of cattle for the Persians to take, in order to tempt Darius 
to remain. At last Darius was reduced to extremities, whereupon they 
sent him a bird, a mouse, <^frog, and five arrows, by a messenger who 
refused to explain their meaning. The Persians held a council, when 
Darius thought they meant earth and water ; the mouse representing 
earth, the frog the water, the bird the horses, and the arrows the 
Scythian power ; but Gobryas, one of the Seven, thought they meant 
that unless the Persians could fly like birds, hide like mice, or leap 
through the lakes like frogs, they would never return, but be 
pierced by the arrows. Meantime the ist division, under Scopasis, 
arrived at the Ister bridge, and urged the lonians to depart at the end 
of the 60 days, which being agreed to, they returned. The 2nd 
division, under Idanthyrsus and Taxacis, drew up in battle array, 
but left their ranks to pursue a hare which ran between the two 
armies. Darius then saw their contempt for him, and by the advice 
of Gobryas he retired by night, leaving the invalid soldiers with fires 
and the asses tied, that he might reach the Ister bridge before the 
Scythians broke it up, or the lonians departed. The Scythians learn- 
ing this next morning from the invalids, set off for the bridge with all 
their force \ and as the Persians were chiefly infantry and ignorant of 
the roads, they reached it long before them, and again uiged the 
lonians to break up the bridge and depart." 

Pp. 137 to 143 : " The lonians then held a council. This council 
deceived the Scythians by breaking part of the bridge, and by 
Histiseus thanking them in the name of all for their good counsel, 
and advising to return and attack the Persians. The Scythians again 
trusted to the lonians, and wheeled round, but missed the Persians. 
Having destroyed all the pasture and wells on one route, they thought 
the Persians would take another, whereas Darius and his army had 
returned the same way they entered Scythia. Darius reached the 
bridge at night, and finding it broken, was terrified lest the lonians 
should have departed; but an Egyptian with a loud voice hailed 
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Histiseus, who repaired the bridge, and the Persians passed over. 
The Scythians therefore regard the lonians as the basest of freemen or 
meanest cf slaves, Darius, marching through Thrace, reached Sestos, 
in the Chersonesus, and sailed from there to Asia, leaving Megabasus 
as general in Europe over an army of 80,000." 

Little is required to explain the above. It is evident that we 
must recognise in all the Scythians the Jefes (Getce) of Upper 
Asia. There can be no difference between the Massagetae of 
the Jaxartes, Thyssagetae of the Tanais, Getae of the Danube, 
Ilersgetes of Spain, Partis (Parthi) of Asia, Sarmatae, Helvetii, 
Lugii, Cherusci, Belgce^ Aquitaniy Castilians, Anas, Edetani, Bastetani,. 
Etrusci, Sicani, Pelasgi of Europe ; Gaetuli, and exiles of Egypt, and 
Indians of Peru, Mexico, Oregon. Language, tradition, and history 
claim the same origin for the above nations whose first home was on 
the two versants of the Himalaya and Kuenlun mountains. I have 
purposely given the full text of Herodotus, though I believe that the 
original work has been interfered with, and that such paragraphs as 
the 119, 120, 125, 128, 136, and 142, need explanations which have 
been expunged from them. My constructions upon the Paralatae 
seem to me backed by the fact that we find the Royal Scythians at the 
head of the Scythian army in Europe. The warning given by the 
Agathyrsi to the Scythian army, should, in my opinion, be taken ta 
mean that they acted as its scout ; for the Persians would not have 
molested them in the marshes and high places between the Carpaths 
and the Dniester. I desire to inform Antiquarians who seek the age 
and source of idioms^ that Pjrrenean Beam has preserved the Sc3rthian 
expression of Idanthyrsus to Darius, (p. 127) and that not a stronger 
one than to bid one weep^ " Ket herei ploura^^ can be used in that 
country to show an embittered and revengeful spirit. Surely the 
extreme velocity of Scythian horses should be seen in the short 
passage that, while the 2nd Scythian division was drawn up in battle 
array, it left its ranks to pursue a hare which ran between the two 
armies. Darius understood well the meaning of this apparent breach 
of discipline which his soldiery could not have safely performed, 
because they were generally loaded with iron or brass armour. The 
Scythians, who discarded even the shelter of a helmet, must, by this 
extraordinary and simple hunt, have shown Darius how futile and 
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and by the Hyrcanians to their Bus Nanus (good children) and 
Tsalamu (old rulers and teachers). 
Herodotus relates (Book iii, page 89), "that Darius divided his 
dominions into twenty Satrapies, and having appointed satraps, fixed 
the tribute for each ; but he sometimes included adjoining and sometimes 
distant tribes in the same satrapy* Under Cyrus and Cambyses the 
people paid no tribute, but brought donations; the Persians called 
Cyrus a father, from his mildness and good nature; Cambyses a 
master, from his severity and pride ; and Darius a tradesman, because 
he made a profit of everything." The general Medish character of 
Darius is not unnoticed in Book v, p. 105 : "When Darius heard that 
Sardis was taken and burnt, he passed over the lonians, but asked 
who the Athenians were, and on learning, he shot an arrow into the 
air^ praying to Zeus for revenge, and commanded a slave to say thrice 
every day at dinner, *My Lord, remember the Athenians;'" also, 
in the death of Intaphernes, one of the seven who had conspired 
against Magus (Book iii., pp. 118 and 119); in the way he complied 
with the request of the Persian CEobasus (Book iv., p. 84) ; in his treat- 
ment of the Sidonians, and specially in his annals which have been 
handed down to us with the stone of Behistun. 

Should we desire to know the general stature of Medes, we should 
guess it (Book vii., p. 187) in the statement that, of all the myriads 
of the army of men (which invaded Europe), none equalled Xerxes 
for beauty and stature. Xerxes' high stature would be confirmed as 
follows in the death of Masistius, second in command to Mardonius, 
Book ix., pp. 20 to 25 : " Mardonius sent his entire body of horse 
under its own commander, Masistius. He rode a Nissean charger 
with a gilt bridle, and gorgeously caparisoned The cavalry charged 
in squadrons, and called the Greeks women. The horse of Masistius 
was at length wounded by an arrow and threw its rider, whom the 
Greeks slew by piercing him in the eye, as a cuirass shielded his 
body. The cavalry charged in a body to recover the corpse, and 
an obstinate struggle took place. At first the 300 Athenians were 
forced to resign it, but being reinforced by the Greeks, they recovered 
the prize, and drove back the enemy, who retired and retreated. The 
whole army mourned the death of Masistius, and cut off their own 
hair and that of their horses and beasts ; for he was most esteemed 
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next to Mardonius. The Greeks placed the corpse, which was tall 
and handsome, on a chariot, and drew it along the line, and the 
troops ran out from their ranks to view it." The high stature of the 
Medes is again disclosed in the Persian cuirassiers left by Xerxes to 
Mardonius, and in the careful scrutiny of the immense army of Xerxes, 
in the ranks of which we notice (Book viL, p. 6i) the Persians, led 
by Otanes, wore iron-plated tunics on their bodies, and loose trousers, 
and were called formerly Cephenes by the Greeks and Artaeans by 
themselves and neighbours; they received the name of Persians 
after Perses." P. 62. " The Medes, led by Tigranes, were accoutred 
like the Persians ; they were formerly called Aryans, but afterwards 
Medes, when Medea of Colchis came to them from Athens." P. 84. 
"The Persian cavalry was equipped like the infantry, but with 
ornaments of brass and iron on their heads." I may to the above 
add (Book viiL, p. 113) "that Xerxes' whole force, horse and foot, of 
the Medes, Sacae, Bactrians and Indians, was left with Mardonius ; 
also, picked men from the other Barbarian tribes. Of these last the 
greater part were Persians with necklaces and bracelets, and next to 
them were Medes.*' 

Shall I, in reference to Book iiL, p. 89, dare to say that it is evi- 
dent the Satraps of Darius are called with the French modern locution, 
trappe, trap^ which like the word park—dxA many more, must have 
come west with the emigration of the Sars Mates^ Massa Get6s and 
Hyrcanians of Asia — ^also that attrape (trick) must have been derived 
from the Persian trappe ? Shall I also dare to say that the consent of 
Darius to repair Jerusalem must have been obtained through the con- 
sideration of a handsome douceur^ which the Medes — Persians called 
present. The assertion that the Medes were generally tall is proved 
by the alabasters of Nineveh, and the fact that little men could not 
have been turned into Cuirassiers. There is no reason to doubt the 
handsome appearance of Xerxes, nor the red locks of Cyrus (si roux). 
One can form an idea of the perfection of Persian armour, since the 
Greeks only could kill Masistius by piercing his head through the eye. 
One can also see why the Scythians of Idanthyrsus ventured in the 
frolicsome pursuit of a hare when in front of the heavy horse of Darius. 
The Scythians knew that the heavily laden Persian cavalry could 
never have come up to their swift horses. Shall I read the name of 
21 
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of the kingdom at the death of Astyages. We know that Cambyses 
succeeded his father Cyrus, and that Magus reigned after Cambyses, 
and succumbed to the conspiracy of the seven of whom Darius 
was one — Darius being then made king. Herodotus informs us, 
respecting the age of Darius (Book i., v. 209), that he was about twenty 
years old when Cyrus was killed by the Massagetae, and also that 
Cambyses reigned seven years, Smerdis Magus seven months, and 
Darius himself thirty-six years. He must, therefore, have died at the 
very age he is in the Bible said to have mounted the throne. As 
Darius was made king in 522, and as Daniel was adviser to Nebuchad- 
nezzar in 624, the prophet must, in Darius' time, have been an 
extremely old man. I, however, distinctly desire to say herein that 
I cast no imputation upon the veracity of the Book of Daniel, which 
I believe, though I notice it does not present its rulers in the rotation 
that Herodotus places the Median dynasties. There is not, tn my 
eyesy the slightest deviation in the general historical accounts given by 
Herodotus and the Holy Scriptures, and the Book of Daniel must 
simply be taken like any other part of the Bible. The verses which 
in Daniel refer to Cyrus and Darius have not so much been inter- 
located among the various chapters to show us how the events took 
place as to warn us that they did really take ploce. I crave the 
forgiveness of susceptible persons for saying that it appears to me 
the Bible has suffered the same mutilations as Herodotus, and that its 
full spirit has been saved by spreading over its length the passages 
that could not be sent forth, as, for instance, in Judith's Book. The 
statement in Daniel that Darius founded 120 satrapies need not 
surprise us, because we have the history of Scythia, the map of the 
world, and the description of Darius' satrapies given in Herodotus, 
Book iii., pp. 90 to 94. Rather than cast a doubt upon the general 
authority of the Holy Scriptures upon this and a few more subjects, I 
would hold responsible for the slight difference between Herodotus 
and the Bible, those who have translated it from books which have 
disappeared. These little differences do not diminish my respect for 
the Book, though they cause me to suspect the intentions of some of 
the seventy erudites of Ptolemy Philadelpus. Is it really true that 
King Nebuchadnezzar erected a golden statue sixty cubits high 
(over ninety English feet) in the plain of Dura ? Was Bel the name 
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of the idol ? Must we indirectly gather from the annouQcemient that 

Darius was Ahasuerus' son — that he, like Cyrus, Tigranes, Masistius, 

and many other Persians, was a tall red-haired Mede. He would then 

at the same time be Hjrtaspes and likewise Ahasuerus' son. One 

might presume to advance that since Xerxes was extraordinarily tall, 

Darias must also have been of high stature. I place before students 

the fact that the Bible intimately connects the Medes and Persians 

with Chaldea. A course of Scythian history, Phoenician geography, 

and Herodotus proves this to be strictly true. We must only put 

Chaldea east of the Altai, and identify it as the land of horses, foxes, 

wolves, and serpents. 

The history of Scythia, Phoenician geography, and the science of 
language induce me to suggest how we can to-day explain very 
naturally some of the meanings of the mystic writing which so 
frightened Belshazzar, who, like all other Medes, seems to have had 
the instinctive apprehension of a coming avenging day. 

Is it possible that the three words, Mane or Mene, Thecel or 

Tekel, Phares or Upharsin, are related to the poor inhabitants of 

Scythia-Trans-Imaum and Hyrcania, so much sinned against by the 

Medes ? Do they refer to the sad victims made by the Dove of 

Babylon during her expeditions against Thibet, also to the merciless 

wars carried on by all the Medes from Pul to Astyages? Do they show 

the truth of Sennacherib's boast that his fathers had devastated Gozan, 

Haran, Reseph and Eden, in Thelassar? Must we connect Mane 

with the poor Carmanii, Germanii and Thamanaei of Persida, Ara- 

chosia and Thibet? These bore indeed the brunt of the .arrow and 

torch of the Medes, for they lived upon the rich and well cultivated 

brows situated upon their very passage. Must we also connect 

Thecel or Tekel with Eden, Thelassar, and the provinces of Bo, 

Dibon, Ordoos, Ussau, Kessel, and the rich groves of Zaisan and 

Balcash — in a word, with Thibet-Bautse (Bo-tse)? Must we finally 

:onnect Phares and Upharsin with Farsistan first, and the rich corn 

ands of Sina afterwards ? Must we recognise in the grim warning 

he everlasting punning humour which reminded the Medish Sar that 

le was no God; Mane, Man e, thou art a man; that he had 

ppressed grievously the Men of The', Sel, Sau ; that is, the salt of 

"hibet and of Asia \ and that his end was drawing near ; Phares, 
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Phar es? As the Medes inhabited the lands of Thibet, Orkhon, 
Aral, Persida, in which they held in slavery all who had not been able 
to escape, it only requires that one should have the attention called 
to the Medish invasions of Scythia to recognise the inferences I have 
just offered. I do not question the interpretations given by the 
Prophet, for, their justice and truth will be acknowledged when the 
desperate struggle between the learned Celts and the ignorant Medes 
is duly considered. 

The general spirit of eunuchs could not, I think, be better disclosed 
than by quoting the following extract from Herodotus, Book viiL, pp. 
104 to 106. "Xerxes sent to be guardian to the children, Hermo- 
timus, a Pedasian eunuch, who was second to none in the king's 
favour. This Hermotimus had been castrated in his youth, and sold 
for a slave by one Panionius, a Chian, who got a living by selling 
beautiful boys 'at Ephesus and Sardis. Hermotimus had subsequently 
passed to the king and risen in his service. Whilst the Persians were 
marching against Greece, he had met Panionius at Atarnae, in My^ia, 
and treacherously invited him and his family to Sardis, where he 
promised him many benefits in return for the advantages which he 
had himself enjoyed through his means. When, however, he had got 
him and his family into his power, he revenged himself by obliging 
the father to mutilate his sons, and the sons their father.'* If we ask 
ourselves whence came the unlucky eunuchs of the Persians, and analyze 
the sudden but not unpremeditated collapses which have befallen 
some Eastern rulers, we shall not fail to discover that eunuchs have 
generally and secretly fanned the flame of discord, perhaps as much to 
satisfy personal rancour as the vengeance of others. Herodotus has 
then, I think, recorded the revenge of Hermotimus against iPanionius 
that his readers might form an'opinion of the kind of gratitude eunuchs 
felt towards those who procured them the favour of monarchs. 

A few quotations of ancient authors will now show the particular 
information each had obtained of the men whose peregrinations we 
have followed from the heart of Thibet to the West 

Horace says respecting the Scythians : 

" Scythica gens, quorum plaustra vagas rite trahunt domos." 

Ovid, who was well acquainted with the north of Scythia, thus 
describes a place which must be the Arctic shores of Asia : 
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" Est locus extremus Scythiae glacialis in oris, 
Triste solum, sterilis sine fruge, sine arbore tellus.* 

Ovid now thus describes the Parthi : 

" Martia gens, Parthi, telis arcuque potentes, 
Pugnantes versa post sua terga manu. 
Ut celer, aversis utere, Parthus equis." 

Virgil says of the same Parthi : 

** Fidentemque fuga Parthum versisque sagittas." 

Virgil says of the Massagetae : 

" Massagetaeque truces, dura gens aspera bello, 
Qui lac concretum cum sanguine potat equino." 

Lucan says of the same Massagetae : 

" Longaque Sarmatici solvens jejunia belli 
Massagetesque fugit equo." 

Lucan says of the Sarmatae : 

'^ £t qui te laxis imitantur, Sarmata, braccis/' 

Claudius says of the Scythian Geloni : 

" Membraque qui ferro gaudet pinxesse Gelonus." 

The following adjectives are applied to them : " Pharetrati, picti, 
flavi, volucres, dispersi, fortes, feroces, immites." 

" Virgil thus describes them : 

" Bisaltae quo more solent, acerque Gelonus, 
Cum fugit in Rhodopen, aut in deserta Getarum, 
Et lac concretum cum sanguine potat equino." 

Ovid speaks thus of the Getae : 

'^ In quibus est nemo qui non coryton, et arcum, 
Telaque vipereo lurida felle gerat, 
Vox fera, trux vultus, verissima mortis imago ; 
Non coma, non ulla barba resecta manu. 
Dextera non segnis fixa dare vulnero cultro, 
Quem vinctum lateri barbarus omnis habet" 
** Nulla Getis to to gens est truculentior orbe." 
" Aspicit hirsutos cominus Ursa Getas." 
" Nee venit in duros Musa vocata Getas." 
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Claudius says of the Bastamse : 

" Saeva Proponti caede tumentes Bastemas una 
Potuit delere ruina." 

Lucan sajrs, when speaking of Germany : 

" Ante tubam nobis audax Germania servit." 

The same Lucan says, when speaking of the Suevi of Bavaria and 
Prussia : 

" Fundat ab extremo flavos Suevos Albis." 

Martial says of the Sicambri of the Rhine : 

" Crinibus in nodum tortis venere SicambrL" 

Claudius says of the same Sicambri : 

" Flavam sparsere Sicambri caesariem." 

Juvenal says of the Catti of the Rhine : 

" Tamquam de Cattis aliquid torvisque Sicambris. 

Claudius says of the Cherusci of the Elbe : 

" Quaeque domant Cattos immansuetosque Cheruscos." 

Silius says of the Vascones of the Pyrenees : 

** Cantaber et galeae contempto tegmine Vasco." 

Juvenal says of the same Vascones : 

" Vascones, ut fama est, alimentalibus usi producere animos.'' 

Sidonius says of the Cantabrians : 

" Cantaber ante omnes hyemisque, aestusque famisque Invictus." 

Horace says of the same Cantabrians : 

" Cantabrum indoctum juga ferre nostra." 

Little is needed here to show that the various members of the 
Celtic family spread in Europe belong to the great Scythian stock of 
Asia. One of the Ninivian designs brought to light by Sir A. H. 
Layard permits us to recognise in a Parthian horseman the baggy 
breeches of the Sarmatian, the long hair of all the Gals, and the 
well-known contempt of the Scythians for armour in general and 
helmets in particular. The tattooing and golden locks of the 
Geloni disclose the features and complexion of the Budini, and 
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permit us to form an idea of the Scythian custom of painting 
devices and armoiries upon the body. One can recognise in the 
description of the Danubian Getae the uncompromising spirit of the 
Tauri and Androphagi, and also that which dictated the message of 
Idanthyrsus to Darius. The merest study of Scythian history and 
geography will now prove that all the Galatic or Celtic clans 
have at one time been started from the same point of Thibet. 
Their names, which have never been changed, will prove it in an 
irrefutable manner; therefore the Hercynian Suevi, Sicambri, and 
Cherusci, must be the very Galatae seen in the Geloni. Shall I say 
that in the Scythian purity of the Pyrenean Iberian dialects is the 
best proofs that the Romans never subdued the high lands of the 
Pyrenees? Should this, however, require confirmation, Horace would 
give us the authority of his name to show that the Cantabrians did 
not bear Roman yoke in this time. 

Pyrenean Beam will now offer an interesting instance of the 
perfection of Scythian customs and implements, and of the patriotic 
persistency of Scythia's exiled children to preserve them in the 
Pyrenees. Horace's description of the wandering homes of the 
Scythians has often suggested to me whether the Latin plaustra does 
not apply to the never-ending line of Austral Malays who fell upon 
Scythia as a plague of locusts. Should I unmake plaustra as austra 
plau tra aus^ les Austraux pleuvent entre les eaux — " it rains Australs 
between rivers V^ Should I say that as the Scythian knew the nature and 
intensity of the evil which assailed him when the Australs appeared 
amidst his waters, he gave out at their approach the immediate cry of 
"//»« austra^^ deposited his family in the strong cart made 
to pass over rough roads, and went further inland with all haste ? 
Plaustra is then the link which connects the Malay of the Australian 
waters with the Himalaya mountains, Indian Behar, Frank Serica, 
Sarmatian Scythia, and Pyrenean Beam. Plaustra shows with the 
following words of Ovid, " Ducunt Sarmatici barbara plaustra boves^^ 
that the Scythian cart has been one of the Celt's most useful means 
of conveyance from the high hills or bars of Indian Behar to the 
shorter ones of the Aspisii-Cirs of Siberian Barbarinska. It is not 
unworthy of notice that the unburied designs of Nineveh disclose a 
cart or plaustrum which has the exact shape of the cart of Pyrenean 
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Beam, called bros, and is yoked in exactly the same manner. If it 
now is remembered that the same cart was used by the court of the 
Frank king, Dagobert, we shall be able to scale the presence of the 
Ibero-Scythian plaustrum among the Celtic races from an epoch 
indefinitely anterior to the destruction of Nineveh, to the Sarmatians 
of Herodotus and Ovid, to the Sicambri and Suevi of Germany, to 
the Franks of Neustria, and to the present Beamese of the Pyrenees. 
In constating as almost a marvel of patriotic obstinacy that Beam 
seems to-day to be the only country in Europe which has preserved 
the use of its bros in its primitive style, I desire to say that perhaps 
never has a more serviceable conveyance been constructed, and that 
it is difficult to imagine how any improvement or change could be 
made to it which would not impair some of its most solid qualities, 
considering that the Scythian and Pyrenean carts were intended for 
the rough work of the fields, and the not always over-smooth mountam 
roads. 

One would believe that Beam has forgotten nothing which is con- 
nected with Eastern history. The fearful struggles which have taken 
place along the slopes of the Emodus or Himalaya are traditionally 
remembered in the Beamese word Malayo, which, in the speech of a 
Pyrenean, always expresses a meaning of regret and suffering for 
some great misfortune which is bdng recorded and brought to mind 
Malayo is, in the mouth of the people of Beam, ahnost a supreme 
expression to tell the heart-burnt agony felt for some great catastrophe 
which could not be avoided and against which one can hardly bear 
upc In examining the doleful word, one finds associated with it the 
remembrance of the Malay pirate and of the Himalaya mountains, 
the name of which is formed of the Basque A^ thou, and Mai ya; 
€t*ily yes; Afalay a ; a Mak^: "Thou art the Malay. There is the 
Malay, eviL" The Himalaya record with their name the evil done by 
the warlike Indians of the Kings of Persia, whilst the Emodus speak 
of the reason why the Scythians were the most modem (mod em) of 
nations. The solitudes of Indo<Ihina, the inexpressible and unre- 
corded mournful scenes which have taken place along the valleys of 
Mekong, Menan, Salween, and siusterly named Irawaddy; the great 
deserts of India, the names of Gozarate, Kattivar, the silence which 
to^ay reigns along the Thibetan waters of the Bo, Dibong, Boron, 
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Brahmapootra^ Murui-Ussau, etc, the desolate state of the lakes of 
Central India, give the reason why Malayo was taken into the Bearnese 

language, and also why, through the tradition of so many centuries, 

the Austral sailor is still with it reproached for his horrible cruelties 

and almost countless kidnappings. 

Bearnese offers now the singular coincidence that it has taken for 
one of its adjectives the word niedish^ which must verily be connected 
with the Asiatic term Medishy and be related to the Medes and a lady 
named Medea. I am induced to think so on account of its equivalents 
m^me (French), same (English), tnistno (Spanish), mesmo (Portuguese), 
medesimo and stesso (Italian), bera (Basque), sdbe (German), idem 
(Latin). Let those who study derivations from a Latin source tell 
us how they will with it reconcile selbe^ medish^ bera^ and idem ; whereas 

'^ through Sanskrit, the above list of synonyms not only discloses the 
truth of Medea's existence, but also confirms why Herodotus informs 
us — Book vii., p. 62 — that the Aryans were called Medes when Medea 
of Colchis came to them from Athens. It is not a little singular that 
the French mime warns us that Medea spoke that language, and that 
therefore she was a Syrian ; me em (am) erne must verily speak of the 
affection some one had for Medea. An analogous singularity is seen 
in the English same, which now speaks of the lady's love of some 
one and specially of herself; Sa ame^ same (^aime) most certainly 
discloses Medea's career. The above two words show that the wife of 
Absyrtus was familiar with both our French. and English idioms. The 
Spanish mismo informs us that she caused the misfortunes of the 
Iberian nations of the Altai. Mis mo must then mean that the Miss 
was the source of disasters, and that not only she was le Mai, but also 
les Manx, The Italian medesimo tells us with Mede si mo that she was 
superlatively wicked, and that her own country people found her worse 
than any one else. The Italian stesso informs us that this did happen 
in the East ; so esso es st expressing in the lingua franca of Eastern 
countries which is more ancient than we think, that, by the banks of 
the Don's river Tes in Kobdo, Medea and her friends the Aryans 
accomplished the series of evil deeds which laid Aral raw, and caused 
it to rdler, choke, or agonize ; these words referring to the departure 
from their cherished homes of Thibet of the Celtic Cocks or Gals 
who were able to escape from the drownings caused by the bursting 
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of the great weirs. The Portuguese mesmo simply repeats the com- 
plaint of the Spanish tnistno. The Basque bera refers to her lovely 
appearance, and also to some lakes which call out her name. The 
Oerman selbe refers to the salty lakes of Uryankhai, and also to a 
transaction in which she sold both Sel and Be^ that is, her own home 
of High Aral, also called Or and Gold. The Pyrenean Beamese 
medish designates her and the Medes as murderers and slanderers. 
The Latin idem is, in this case, so punningly sarcastic, that in simply 
mentioning that / and id are the Iberian for go ; the remainder of the 
sense is easily made out with dem^ whether Hebrew or English 
meanings are put to the word. Thus has ancient history been written 
with idioms ; and enquirers will find this theory supported by every 
ancient document, specially the Bible, Herodotus, and Phoenician 
geography. It, therefore, deserves the attention of scholars. 

It may not be out of place to relate here that we should, in the 
little white berry called in English, mistletoe, and in French, guiy 
perceive the grateful acknowledgment of the whole Gallic race 
towards the man we can now single out by the name of Gui Enee, for 
having saved the honour of the Esk woman so persistently menaced 
in the great hunts of Asia, -^neas and the other Elders of the race 
must have seen the necessity of the entire removal of the Esk family 
out of Asia, in order that their sisters and daughters should preserve 
their liberty, and not be parked up in the harems of the Huns and 
Medes. Phoenician maps are everywhere full of allusions to this 
removal, and also of \h^ fierce anger of the Huns and Medes at the 
Misses' departure. The words mistletoe and gui contain in themselves 
the full story of this journey, and tell us that the Gui or High Priest 
mistled, gara, arima, saved or took away the Toe^ that is, the French 
and English speaking girl who said toe for toiy thou, and had the thick 
big toe seen upon the Ninivian designs which refer to the Miss of the 
Cams of Thibet The littie berry then informs us that the Gui 
removed his Miss during the winter mists or fogs to the misty countries 
of the Bear and Druid. (We have seen that Medes and Romans under- 
took warlike expeditions only in summer, and that they retired to 
their quarters in winter.) Thence the respect of the Celts for the 
little winter flower, which is thus called after the Great Chief Gui 
Ente and \i\^ protegee. Hence the presence of the Celtic Maidens at 
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the ceremony of the annual gathering of the flower, the white flowing 
robes of the Gui, and the ancient habit of the general decoration of 
Celtic homes with the little white berry ; hence also Virgil's reference 
to the very branch of mistletoe which ^neas had to show before he 
was permitted to enter the regions where he was to find his father. 

The presence of the mistletoe along the mountains of Asia and 
Europe seems a sure sign of the road which the Scythian emigration 
took to come from the Emodus and Kuenlun to Europe. It con- 
stituted a path which the exiles could safely follow, for it was nearly 
always out of the reach of the enemy, and it brought forth its blossoms 
in a season when the Mede and Roman rested from their summer 
campaigns and fatigues. One can understand now that the first 
emigrants paved, as it wercy the ways they took with the plant whose 
flower the enemy was not to see, while it was destined to guide the 
journeys of other wayfarers, and remain as a silent witness of the deep 
ingenuity of our ancestors in hiding their removals from their foe. 

When one remembers that upon the map of Sarmatian Scythia, we 
find such names as Staroi (the King is a Star), Stargard (the Star 
hovers over), Belgard (Bel hovers over), IJssa (Lis sa, read that), 
Oels (oe els, oe of the sides) ; we can understand that the great Gui 
was the beneficent genius who ministered to the Celts with so tender 
a solicitude, and that he was as much the physician as the guide and 
father of his people. The Romans have indeed misled the world 
in assuring it that the Celts attributed a superstitious virtue to the 
Mistletoe or Gui. We know that Celtic Priestesses were versed in all 
the sciences of the Druids; they tenderly nursed the sick and 
wounded, they certainly were the Mistled Toes of the Sinian clans ; 
then, when speaking of the Mistletoe or Gui, if we reverse the con- 
fident belief of the Celt, from the plant itself to the science of the 
Mistled Toe or of the Gui ; it becomes evident that the Romans 
were in this, as in many other subjects, utterly mistaken as to the 
nature of the connection which existed between the Celts and their 
Mistletoes and Guis. 

The Pyrenees present a case which would show an almost 
miraculous coincidence, if it had not with it been purposely meant by 
our ancestors to attract some day the attention of Celts to its cause and 
bearing. In remembering that from the Pic or Peak of Ani, in the 
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Lower Pyrenees, flows the river Nive which is one of the affluents of 
the Adour, anciently called Atur (ria is the Iberian for stream) ; one 
is struck with the fact that Ani and Nive show, when united, the 
strange locutions a Ninive, which I read as sa)dng, go to Nineveh^ this 
is done in remembrance of Nineveh ; Nini ave / dear children of 
Ninevehy we salute you ; hail nini ; ve Nini a, the Nini were good^ les 
Ninsfurent le Men, As ancient and heroic Nineveh was situated in 
the Aturia between the Tigris and the Euphrates, we find ourselves 
in Assyria and in Pyrenean Beam in presence of a combination of 
names which cannot be due to chance, especially if we are reminded 
of Sarmatic Nijni-Novgorod, Moscow and Siberian Nijni-Udinsk. 
Are then Ani and Nive the pathetic answer of the Pyrenean exile 
of Nineveh to the Medish slanderers who have heaped so many strange 
stories upon the cities of Scythia, Hyrcania, Palestine, and Europe, 
without presenting one vestige of evidence as to their guilt ? Must I 
say that whatever became of the unfortunate Hyrcanian and Cananean 
towns which fell under Medish yoke, the glorious and pure memory of 
ancient and original Nineveh, Babylon, Damascus, Tyre, and Sidon, 
remains as bright and immaculate as the S3nnbolic name of Snowdon ? 
To visit the Celtic populations which struggled for centuries against 
the degrading rule of the Medes, with the opprobrium deserved by 
their Medish oppressors who were stained with every crime, 
would be to fall into the trap prepared for us by sycophantic 
scribes and their hypocritical employers. We must therefore, guided 
by the warning set by Ani and Nive in the Pyrenees, Nijni-Udinsk in 
Siberia, and Nijni-Novgorod in Russia, seek to-day the truth and 
nature of the sins committed by Celtic and Prankish Scythia, Aturia, 
Babylonia, and Palestine, and if we can find no traces of any, remem- 
bering whence came the accusations, which were not even extended to 
the Persians and Medes, whom they would so well have fitted, we 
must acquit our own clans of the foul aspersions cast upon them, and 
recognise how wise were the curt and quaint two-fold meanings placed 
by the Sanskrit fathers in the Iberian word medish^ Med di medise 
(e, for h.) ; the Maid and Mede kill and slander. 

Among the Ninivian objects brought to light by Sir A. H. Layard, 
I have recognised with deep emotion and interest the Pyrenean water 
pitcher called Fegarro ; the little shallow basin, ^cuelle or escudello in 
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which the Pyrenean peasant and labourer eats his porridge ; the two 

how handle round pots called doumo in which the Bearnese boils his 

soup ; the oil lamp called crusou found everywhere in the P3rrenees 

and in Spain ; a man driving a donkey led by a boy. This last design 

presents the wonderful coincidence that the donkey's harness has been 

most strictly retained in the Pyrenees, and that the blouse or camisolo 

(smock-frock), the long back hair of the peasant, the sac or biasso 

carried on the left shoulder whilst the right hand holds a short stick 

called garroty are daily met in many points of Beam. I would add that 

the ogive most used in Ninivian architecture has been traditionally 

preserved in Beam. Many of the shrines of Nineveh seem copied in 

the Pyrenees. Were not I aware of the great veneration the Scythian 

Celts had for water, I would be tempted to recognise as a holy water 

font one of the objects discovered by Sir A. H. Layard. However, I 

have no hesitation in saying, that water was verily held sacred and holy 

by our ancestors. Phoenician geography will prove that to those who 

desire to know it One of the most characteristic designs obtained in 

the excavations is, in my eyes, a foot adorned with the ugly big toe 

possessed by the Cams of Thibet and peculiar to the Miss of the 

Mists. Another design presents the long and narrow flat foot of the 

tall Mede who had however no slight idea of his personal appearance. I 

gather this from the fact that Cyaxares must have been theiW««(Ninus) 

of Semiramis, and that Belshazzar's name discloses a Sar who was a 

handsome hunter (zar shaz Bel). I would even say that Sanskrit and 

Iberian give him elephantine proportions. Might I offer here the 

suggestion that the golden Babylonian statue set up by Nebuchadnezzar 

was that of the Bel Sars, for we must not forget that the man worship 

continued in Rome originated with the Medes ? It would be inflicting 

a cruel wrong to charge Frankish and Celtic Babylonia with the 

idolatry of the Medes. 

Let me tell the numerous searchers of the primary language that 
it might almost have been intended that no University Man should 
discover the cradle he sought, for, the more he plodded into the mire 
of Latin and Greek, and even Sanskrit, without some starting and 
rallying sign or mark which would show him the jalons or scales of 
ancient society, the more he dipped into the fog which had purposely 
been made for him by the enemies of our race, and the further he 

22 
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went into the dark trap which had purposely been laid for him, and 
where it had been designed to isolate and confine the bright and almost 
incommensurable knowledge of the Scythians. When Scythian science 
is entirely freed from the bands which choke and disfigure it now, in 
the many books where it is placed, and which make the best of them 
objects of scoff and scorn ; it will be seen that learned men have 
always had before them, to arrive at the end they sought, the long if 
narrow road of the universal and primary language, which, by some 
inconceivable fatality, they have never consulted nor followed, though 
it almost invited them in its chatting ways, and would have landed 
them quickly and safely into the truths they wished to know. Their want 
of success might have warned them that they were turning away from 
the roads they sought, and our nephews will not be a little amused at 
the numerous systems which men of genius have invented to arrive at 
the etymology of such simple words as King, Brit, Scot, Gal, Pict, 
Celt, Cam, Mede, Scythia, Syria, Nineveh, Tyre, London, Paris, and 
others so quickly and easily explained, and also to find the customs 
and origin of the Medes, Scythians, etc It will scarcely be believed 
that it took so long to make out facts which were most simple and 
■clear, and to recognise a language which was at their very doors. 

I crave permission to tell our learned men not to be surprised at 
their failure, for, I tried for many years to read into the maze of 
ancient history by the means of the light collected by our modem 
savants, and only found myself with their help blockaded and isolated 
in every subject. After many discouraging and unsuccessful efforts, 
being at last struck by my home tradition of Bearn that my native 
country owed nothing to Rome but ruins, and that it never took its 
language from her, I was inwardly and impulsively induced to avail 
myself in my task of the ancient French, Basque, and Bearnese dialects 
of the Pyrenees, since the word Sanskrit spoke forcibly of the antiquity 
of both Bearnese and French ; then, as if by magic, the whole universe 
unfolded its secrets to me, the Sesame of history and geography had 
been found for me, my works and discoveries being the result of the use 
of the Cantabrians' speeches in the search after the birth of languages 
and the first homes of the Western nations. I believe that the 
Pyrenean's refusal to acknowledge the Roman's Latin as his own 
Patois' parent is one which has been handed down through every 
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age since Scribes have claimed for Latin that assumed and unprov- 
able pretension. It is the protest of the old Parthe's son against a 
mischievous acknowledgment which robbed him of the purest and 
holiest portions of his patriotism, viz., that of having religiously 
preserved the antique language of the Asiatic Be Ars (Bears). To 
take from the Beamese the antiquity of his idioms, is to deny Scythian 
history, Pul's passage at Persepolis, Babylon, Nineveh, Balbec, 
Ecbatana, Damascus, Jerusalem, Sidon and Tyre, the fall of the Zeu 
or Casii, the invasion of Scythia by the Malays, the struggles of the 
Scythians against the Huns and Medes, the inscriptions of Babylon, 
the ancient maps, and the works of Herodotus, Ovid, Horace, Virgil, 
Juvenal, Lucan ; it is the assumption that Kazaks, Arimaspi, Annabi, 
Kura, Tata, Amu, Baikal, Baitalak, Maimatchin, Talbatshin, Bagae, 
Achasa, Casii, Thibet, Bot, Tsang, Bashi, CEchardes, Auzacii, Daria, 
Murus, Sina, Sera, Callattii, Daonas, are Bearnese words which 
must have been taken to Scythia by Crassus, whose name speaks of 
the filth of the Kalmuck Mopcha, Owled, and Hermop, rather than of 
any one's fabulous wealth. To say that our Iberian Patois comes 
from Latin, is to assert that Tar, Git, Aus for eaux, Zeus for Cews, Lip, 
Po, Say, Arpo, Colo, Toro, Auchat, Cat, Aspi, Para, Lata, Arimaspi, 
Hylaea for Heeley, Cimes riant, ^^x^ Son, Don, Griffon, Hy, P^re, 
Borie, Spou, Arima, etc., are words which have been placed in Asia 
by the Romans. If Bearnese comes from Latin, how does my native 
town of Oloron, named in Patois Aoulourou, and anciently Iluro, 
come to be duplicated with Aoloro and Iluro in the Bastuli lands 
of the Phoenician Bastetani Tartes of Andalusian Betica ? 

No town that I know has presented to me clearer and more unmis- 
takeable proofs of Scythian and Hyrcanian origin than Oloron. 
The names of its ways or streets are verily monuments of Sanskrit and 
must date from an epoch contemporaneous with the arrival in 
the Pyrenees of the exile of Scythia and Babylonia. Segos shows 
the same Neat Man or Cynetse of Lagos in the Lusitanian 
Algarves. In Segos are seen the Angusian of Caledonia, Gos of 
Norway and Auchatse of the Achasa of Tarim. Klouko is the 
reminiscence of the lakes of Koko Nor, once the home of ^Eneas. Via 
de Sus and Via de Bat reveal the formation of Scandinavia, and show 
that as Babylon or Ba-Bila speaks of the town of Bat, at or near 
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Oloron was a place called Bat in remembrance of Babylonian Bat Sus, 
near Navarrenx, after which Via de Sus is called, mast come from Susa 
of Susianah which has itself taken its name from the home or case 
and the Kas or Dogs of Ussau in Thibet-Serica. Labash is 
simply called from the Bashi of Kessel. Salabarda reminds one of 
the Pelasgian Salamis and of the salty springs of Thibet ; with it must 
be proved that the halberd, hallebarde, or alabardo was the arm of the 
Scythian. Bastet shows the headstrong defender of the Bas Tarn of 
Dzungaria, and the brother exile of the Bastet of Andalusian Betica 
and Bastarnae of Sarmatia. Matachot must, with chot (SJiot) mata 
(Kills) show that a Scot-Angle from the Ibero-Syrian lands of Kobdo 
has made this idiom. Gabar shows that the Megabari of High 
Egypt were scions from Dzungaria; Gabar must have been brought 
west by an Egyptian emigration. Malarodo must show an Alarodian 
Median road, and its meaning proves that Scythian and generally side 
roads were not safe from invaders ; Ala rood, Mala rood. It must 
have been through Malarodo that the Romans, Malays, and Normans 
seized Oloron. However, Malarodo must also have seen many bloody 
reprisals upon the common enemy. Farbet must be named from the 
Egyptian Pharbaetites who were themselves the exiles of the beautiful 
Far of Persida, which took its name from the com lands of Sina. The 
Bearnese word BcUan^ a cam or tilt hammer, must really come from 
the ancient iron districts of East Thibet It will be found that among 
the mountains near Thibetan Bathan, were the forges of Vulcan, so 
little appreciated by Jupiter. 

We now find in Herodotus, Book i., pp. 57 and 58: "The 
language of the Pelasgi {Greeks) is uncertain ; but judging firom 
those of the race who still exist in Crestona near the Thermaic gulf, 
and from those in Placia and Scylace in the Propontis, it must have 
been * barbarous,' that is, distinct from the Hellenic, and if so, the 
Athenians must have changed theirs when they became Hellenes. 
Moreover the Crestonians and Placinians speak the same language as 
one another, but a different one from their neighbours, which shows 
that they have taken care to preserve its character. The Hellenes 
have always used the same language, and by a union with other tribes 
have increased to a multitude of nations. The Pelasgi remainmg un- 
amalgamated, have increased very little." P. 76 : " Meantime Cyrus 
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advanced with his army, enlisting fresh troops from the nations on 
his way, but first sent heralds to tempt the lonians to revolt from 
Crcesus." We now collect from the Bible, Judith, c. liL, v. 7: "Tunc 
descendit Holophemes de montibus cum equitatibus in virtute magna, 
et obtinuit omnem civitatem et omnem inhabitantem terram." V. 8. "De 
universis autem urbibus assumpsit sibi auxiliarios viros fortes, et 
electos ad bellum." Jeremiah, ch. xxxL, v. 10; "Hear the word of 
the Lord, ye nations, and declare it in the isles afar off." 

The Bible says : " I will make Israel a nation and a company of 
nations, his seed shall become a multitude of nations." 

I ask to be allowed to show here that the uncertain and Barbarous 

language of the Pelasgians must have been that of Barbarinska, Barkol, 

the Bars round Baikal, Bartia Chaka, and the Bars of the Himalaya. 

To suppose that the word Barbarous applies here to the unrefined and 

uncultivated style of the Pelasgians' speech, would be to ignore the 

grammar peculiar to Iberian, and the fact that its rules are noticed 

upon the geographical maps of 3,500 years ago. One can infer, since 

the Barbarous language was yet, in Herodotus' time, spoken in the 

mountains of Thessaly, that, as the Greek Doric emigration maps are 

built upon it, it must, in Xerxes time, have been that of the whole 

country. The counsel given by the Pythia was therefore acted upon. 

Would it be presumptuous on my part to suggest that the said 

Barbarous language was the Baretous of Beam with which the Greek 

Doric map is made ? It would follow from it that the Brigae of the 

Pelagonia of South Macedonia would thus be intimately related to 

those of Britain, Beam, and Spain. It would also lead us to discover 

in the Barbarian^ the original Aryan of the lower mountains hills of 

Asiatic Scythica, and the legitimate owner of the soil afterwards held 

by the Medes. This would give one more proof of the real Hellenic 

origin of the ancient populations of Greece, and show that their first 

homes were at Ala Tau and other mountain sides of Thibet It would 

also account for some of the dispersed inhabitants of the countries 

of Hala, Haran, Habor, and the banks of the Gozan devastated 

by Sennacherib's ancestors. The statement that the Hellenes 

increased to a multitude of nations is in the Bible also said of Israel. 

The impmdent and unfortunate modern interpretation of Scythian 

words has, I am afraid, caused many people to form an erroneous 
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idea of the meaning the idiom natian had in the time of Herodotus 
and of. the Prophets. To suppose that the Hellenes increased to a 
multitude of nations of the numerical and collective strength now 
placed in the word, would be to fall into a most absurd mistake, for it 
would be putting before us the impossibility of having to-day to 
enumerate and find those nations. It would be believing in a 
thing which could not exist. For the same reason, in my opinion, 
the Biblical "multitude of nations" must be taken to carry the 
exact sense the same words have in Herodotus. Pyrenean Beam, 
which seems to have preserved every Scythian and Hyrcanian idiom^ 
turns a locality^ no matter how small, into a nation or naciou ; with 
this natural and reasonable meaning are understood and accounted for 
the multitude of nations atiributed to the Hellenes and to Israel. It 
is true that the children of Israel, who were the Aryans and Chaldeans 
of Scythia, formed, when they left Asia, multitudes of cities in Africa, 
Europe, and even Atlantis-America. The Phoenician maps and Straba 
give the irrefutable proof of this. The book of Jeremiah is full of the 
details of Babylonian and Palestinian emigrations, and his construction 
of the word nation is seen to be that preserved in the Pyrenees. 
Should we, however, wish for further confirmation of the above 
interpretation, Herodotus gives it with the statement that as a true 
Mede, Cyrus pressed into his ranks the strong and able-bodied men 
of the nations on his way, and Judith's book in the ancient Testament, 
tells us that Holophernes also pressed into his ranks the strong and 
able-bodied men of the towns through which he passed. Therefore, 
as I had previously announced, here is one more proof that Herodotus 
and the Bible have been compiled from the same sources. 

Following the advice to offer idioms which appear characteristic 
and interesting, I present the Pyrenean frica, which answers to the 
French ^carter and English discard, and may have some reference to 
the name of Aphrica given to Pul. If we reflect that Hebrew attaches 
to Pul and Aphrica the sense of casus (fall), ruincB (ruins), crassa 
(big and ungainly) pinguis (fat or stout )\ to Assur the sense of 
insidians(trea€herous)\ to Sennacherib the sense ol rubus dcstructionis^ 
(the thorn of destruction) ; to Shalmanezer the sense of pax ligata 
(pecux bound, query deserts or steppes bound one to the other) ; to 
Nebuchadnezzar the sense of planctus judicii (query the lamentations 
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of jmtice)'y and to Artaxerxes the sense of lummy she maUdictio^ 
(query the torch and a curse) ; if we remember that word-making has 
commonly been the work of the punning Celts ; can we ask whether 
the Britbh meaning of the Assyrian derived word pui^ the Breton or 
Armorican meaning of put (say ruins), and the Pyrenean sense of 
ikcartcTy go away (toe'mistling)^ placed in friccL, have not in the 
idioms of our Scythian and Phoenician ancestry been expressly made 
to show the craft of Assur, the long arm of Pul, his torch and axe, 
his attempt at pulling the populations of Asia towards his sack, the 
ruins heaped by him, the curses of his victims, and their departure 
from their beautiful groves, fields, and lakes, which had taken 
so long to bring to the state of perfection the Malays found them in 
when they first invaded the continent of Asia. In my eyes, the few 
above explanations supplied by Hebrew, do more to clear the fog of 
ancient history than many very lengthy dissertations, for they allow us 
to form an adequate idea of the real opinion held by the Hebrews of 
the Medes, Persians, Assyrians, and Chaldeans. 

The explanation of the Iberian idiom frica^ calls to my mind the 
great national Beamese by-word, diou-bibany and gives me the oppor- 
tunity to tell my countrymen that we shall recognise in it, not z.juron 
in which God's name is taken in vain, but the curt and eloquent 
locution which records the departure of the Scythian Bee-Gods from 
their hills of Dibon, Jan-si, Rhabanae, Annabi, Euphrates, and 
Palestine in Asia. I earnestly desire my countrymen to observe that 
biban is not one of the tenses or forms of the Bearnese verb bibe, 
to live\ and that the euphonious sounding of biben in the other 
Bernese expression diou-biben, is not that pf the third plural person in 
the present indicative of the same verb bibe^ which accentuates and 
lengthens the first syllable, whilst it shortens the second and decreases 
its sound. The by-words diou-biban and diou-biben, on the contrary, 
throw equal emphasis and energy upon each syllable. I therefore 
suggest to my countrymen, since we must read the locutions as Diou 
bi ban and Diou bi ben, also since biban is Spanish and not Bearnese, 
and since the real giving oi biben is not the Beamese biben, whether 
we must not recognise in them the old and truthful Scythian expression 
Z>iou bi ban, the Gods and Bees of Di and Bo are going ; the Gods 
and Bees of Di and Bo are Bens and the flying horsemen of India 
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and Thibet. In my mind, diou biban and diou biben are simply two 
renderings of the Scotch saying, " the Campbells are going ;" both 
have had the same origin. The word Morven has not been differently 
made. It records that Ben was the Mor or dark-haired horseman of 
Scythia ; Ben or Ven Mor Or Orbe, Ben of the lakes is the swift dark- 
haired racer of Or and the world. 

The following quotations of Herodotus appear to me extremely 
important, as they supply much needed information. We then read, 
Book i., p. 172 : " Herodotus thinks the Caunians to have been 
aborigines, though they say they are from Crete. Either they have 
adopted the Carian language or the Carians theirs. Their customs 
are wholly distinct, even from the Carians ; men, women, and boys 
drinking together, etc They formerly worshipped foreign gods, but 
afterwards determined upon having only their own national deities. 
Accordingly the whole nation chased the strange gods to the Calyndian 
confines." P. 173: "The Lycians sprang from Crete, which was 
anciently occupied by Barbarians. In the contest between the sons 
of Europa, Minos and Sarpedon, for the throne, Minos drove out 
Sarpedon and his party, who then settled in Milyas, in Asia (now 
called Lycia), the people of which were called Solymi. Under 
Sarpedon they were styled Termilae, by which they are known to their 
neighbours. They were called Lycians from Lycus, who was driven 
from Athens by his brother -^geus, and settled amongst them. Their 
customs are partly Cretan and partly Carian, and they have a peculiar 
one, viz., they take their name and rank from their mother, whether 
their father be a slave or a freedman.*' Pp. 93 and 94 : " Lydia 
presents few wonders beyond the gold dust from Mount Tmolus ; but 
it exhibits one work which only ranks next to those of Egypt and 
Babylon, viz., the tomb of Alyattes, a tumulus of earth based on large 
stones six stadi and two plethra (three-quarters of a mile) in circum- 
ference, and thirteen plethra (quarter of a mile) broad, built by trades- 
men, mechanics, and prostitutes, but specially by the last. The Lydian 
customs differ little from the Grecian, except that the Lydian girls 
are all prostitutes, and, when they have raised a sufficient dowry, are 
permitted to choose their own husbands. The Lydians invented gold 
and silver coins, and were the first retail dealers. They say they 
invented all the Greek games, except draughts, to pacify their hunger 
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nog an eighteen years' famine, in the reign of Atys, son of Manes ; 
ich was stopped by half the people sailing from Smyrna under 
rrhenus, son of Atys, and settling in Umbria, under the name of 
rrhenians." P. 1 74 : " The Carians were subdued by Harpagus, 
i, like other Greeks in that part, without achieving any memorable 
d." P. 175 ; " The Pedasians, an island tribe above Halicamassus, 
e the only people about Caria that opposed Harpagus for any 
jth of time. They fortified Mount Lyda, which was captured after 
siderable trouble, and the nation subdued/' P. 176: "The 
ians met Harpagus before Xanthus, and after showing great 
^ery, were defeated and forced back within their walls. They then 
2cted their wives, children, servants, and goods in the citadel, and 
It all to the ground, whilst the men sallied forth and died fighting, 
modern Lycians said to be Xanthians are strangers, except eighty 
lies, who were then away from home. In a similar manner, 
pagus subdued the Caunians, who generally followed the example 
le Lycians." 

n addition to the above, Tacitus informs us that after the defeat 
ralgacus by Agricola, "several Britons, instigated by a savage 
passion, laid violent hands upon their wives and children, to save 
from falling into the hands of the Romans." Anquetil says 
• P- 235), that as "Alexander was besieging the Marmarians, 
)itants of a small town of Lycia, the old men of the place 
ated the fighting population, who had already repulsed two 
ts, to surrender to the Greeks. This was refused Since you 
lot, said the aged people, put us to death with your wives and 
•en, and cut your way through the enemy's ranks. They were 
d. Each of the warriors repaired home, celebrated a banquet 
lis wife and children, closed the door of his house, set it on fire, 
hen the conflagration was general, issued forth and cut their way 
^h the Macedonian camp to a place of safety." Strabo says 
I., Book iii., ch. v., v. 17), "that Cantabrian mothers slayed 
children rather than suffer them to be captured, and a boy 
; obtained a sword, slew, at the command of his father, both 
Tcuts and brothers who had been made prisoners and were 
, and a woman those who had been taken with her. A man 
invited by a party of drunken soldiers, threw himself into a 
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fire. These feeliugs, relates Strabo, are common both to the Keltic, 
Thracian, and Scythian nations, as well as the valour not only of their 
men but likewise of their women." 

I hope students will overlook my boldness in inviting them ca 
seek in Scythia-Trans-Imaum the mother lands which formed the 
western colonies of Paphlagonia, Mysia, Phrygia, Lydia, Caria, Lycia, 
Lycaonia, Cilicia, Phaenicia, etc. The whole of the hidden meanings 
seen in the names of these nations are too extensive not to reveal an 
affiliation instead of a parentage. The boot of Xerxes' Paphlagonians 
discloses the boot or botte of Bhot, and the book of the Thibetan lake of 
Bucha is seen in the paper or papl of the lake and sea-loving Paphla- 
gonians of every country. Kara in South Thibet and Aral suggest, 
with the fertile hills of Ger, that the first Greeks were named from their 
corn and hay ricks or reeks. The word Greek therefore hides Ger eek. 
In Greek is also seen the ick or weir which withheld the mountain 
waters and distributed wealth to all the provinces below. The exiled 
Pelasgians of the iEgeum were Greeks from the eeks, icks^ or weirs 
and reeks of Thibetan Ger. Those who visited the Ger of Thibet 
with fire and water, or who fired the ricks and ruptured the icks, took 
the name of the inhabitants who had fled before ^is accumulation of 
disasters. From the Ger of Thibet comes the origin of land titles 
taken through conquest. Hence the reason why we find that the 
Argonauts are styled Greeks. They however had no more right to 
that name than the Medes to that of Aryan, unless the latter conceals 
the sense oi a rian (a man who laughs), and a tian for a rien (one who 
is nothing). Ares will be found to have been called from the same 
root and cause. There was in most of the ancient names a duality of 
meaning which was well known to our ancestors, who always changed 
something in new appellations though they always preserved the home 
roots. Phrygia applies with far greater truth to the chilly ridges of 
elevated Mongolia than to Karamania in Anatolia, where Konieh has 
however preserved the name of the ancient Caunian. Ly Caonia 
(Caunia) speaks of lakes or cans and mountain peaks or cones. With 
other roots it presents the very meanings of the German word gebirge. 
If Troy was on the Selenga, if Sarpedon was the rightful Sar of the 
Scythian Issedons, if iEneas was Priam's neighbour, if Dido was the 
daughter of the Bo or Bel Ous ; as we know the intense patriotism 
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love of freedom of the Scythians, in Serica must be sought the 
home of the western Phrygian. Lycia, Mysia, and Cilicia simply 
r the Frank Caunian exile from Upper Scythia. The lake of 
in Dzungaria, Erythraean Cissia and Issy near Paris or Lutetia 
clans which in my opinion have been sent forth from the Parthia 
le Iberian named rivers Amu or Gihon, Ily, Jaxartes or Tanais 
Daria), Tchui, Tes, Irtish, Kem, Obi, Odi, Narim, and the 
itains of Thian-Shan-Pelos, Annabi, and Altai. There is little 
ence in my eyes between a real Lydian and a real Carian. They 
neighbours both in South Thibet and Western Asia. If the 
n was the man of Kara, the Lydian was the id di (gone god} 
the Di. This Scythian god was simply named from his Scythian 
As one sees, ancient society had its gods and angels as it also 
ts serpents and wolves. The Pythia judges the Lydian tender, 
the Scythian immortal^ and while counselling always the true 
: to forsake his ^gean home, warns him that the day will come 
he will meet his foe. Let us accept the inferences seen in the 
ng of her words. 

order to read Herodotus as he intended we should do, I beg to 
at the great Historian was right in saying that the Caunians 
Aborigines, and that these were also right in asserting that they 
rom Crete. If we remember that the Aborigines were a nation 
Saturn civilised and led from Egypt to Italy, settling in the 
1, we shall recognise that the word Aborigines shows the elders 
js (enes) of the ridges (rig) or mountain sides, and rivers (ri) of 
), and Ab ; say, the same man we have seen with Borysthenes 
yperborei. This man was simply a Scythian Caunian. If we 
umanise Jupiter and Saturn, they may not unlikely represent 
and Sarpedon, whereas they give us one more proof that Egypt 
e of the names of the country east of the Altai It has for a 
cne struck me as remarkable that the reversing of Egypt makes 
jnch locution /' pigk^ le pig6, the seized one, and the British 
pige, this is a pig. One of the towns of Dzungaria is yet 
Pidgean, after one of gents Jean or John who were pig^s, or 
We have then on one side the captured man of the Sack, and 
other the hunter whom the Latin piger^ lazy, most truly fits. 
LI find that many events said to have taken place on the banks 
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of the Nile have happened on those of the Ily in Aral. The Caanians 
were Barbarians from the Cretes of Orkhon, just as the Lycians were 
Barbarians from the Cretes of UryankhaL The statement that among 
them men, women, and boys drank together, etc., discloses one of 
the suppressions made by the Meadish scribes. The withheld 
information would have enabled us to recognise the Caunians ; it was 
however intended we should not. Nevertheless, to-day, the com- 
parison of the Bible, Herodotus, Strabo, and Celtic tradition, permits 
us to restore the full wording of the sentence. We can then see in 
Herodotus, B. v. p. 104, that the Agathyrsi lived promiscuously that they 
might be all of one family, B. ii, p. 60, that in Egypt the people were 
conveyed to the feast of Bubastis, in barges, the women playing on 
rattles, and the men on flutes, others singing and clapping throughout 
the voyage, dancing, shouting, and scoffing females of the towns on 
their way. About 700,000 people congregated at Bubastis." The 
construction of Babylon, which was a town of the Aborigines Caunians 
of Serican Aral and Orkhon shows that, as true city cats (Agathyrsi), 
its inhabitants lived promiscuously. The Israelites of Palestine did not 
live differently. Strabo says of the Lusitanians, vol. L, b. iii., ch. iii., v. 7 : 
"Their meals they take sitting on seats put round the wall, and they 
take place on these according to their age and rank. The supper is 
<:arried round, and whilst drinking they dance to the sound of the 
flute and trumpet, springing up and sinking upon their knees. In 
Bastetania the women dance promiscuously with the men, each hold- 
ing the other's hands. They all dress in black, the majority of them 
in cloaks called saga, in which they sleep on beds of straw. They 
make use of wooden vessels like the Kelts. The women wear dresses 
and embroidered garments. Instead of money, those who dwell far 
in the interior exchange merchandise, or give pieces of silver cut oif 
from plates of that metal. Vol. i., b. iii., c iv., v. 16: "Some say 
the Gallicians are atheists, but the Keltiberians and their neighbours 
to the north (sacrifice) to a nameless God, every full moon, at night, 
before the doors, the whole family passing the night in dancing and 
festival." 

(Jeremiah says, ch. x., v. 9 ; " Silver spread into plates is brought 
from Tarshish (Tharsis) and gold from Uphaz (Ophaz), the work of 
the workmen, and of the hands of the founder.") 
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As the oldest Phoenician maps place the Bastetani of Andalusian 
Lea in a region named Tartes, I ask anyone who has followed the 
mer of Phoeiiician word making, whether there can be any 
irence between Tartes (Tar tes), Tarshish (Tar shi ish), and 
irsis (Thar si is). 

The Caunians, who have shown us their origin from the cones of 
:hon and Kuenlun, must be related to the Fran Conians of 
rcynia ; they lived on the very edge of the German, French and 
rian named Liban (Li lib ban) mountain, Hermon. The 
rcynian Fran Saliens must be related to the Dons of the Cones 
[ lakes and com lands of Ussau. The language, religion, and 
toms of the Caunians are those of all the Kelts. They were then 
ply one of the great clans of the Kelto Scythian family. Their 
loval is registered in both the Bible and in Herodotus. Are any 
re proofs needed to recognise their mother land (Mayn) ? 
The caustic acknowledgment that the Caunians formerly wor- 
pped foreign gods, but afterwards determined upon having their 
n national deities, shows the surprise of the Celts by one of 
>se tremendous men avalanches pushed north and westward by 
\ Medes and Malays. It must be too true that the Scythians 
)mised the payment of tributes if the Medes would only leave the 
d and return to their lairs. However, the same thing which 
erwards took place in Europe had also happened in Asia. The 
oks of Kings and Chronicles contain many passages of the tributes 
justly put by them upon both Judah and Israel. Where was the 
Lson and justice of the claims made by Shalmanezer upon Hoshea 
d Sennacherib upon Hezekiah? Did not Nebuchadnezzar come 
on Jerusalem as much because Zedekiah refused to acknowledge 
y longer the yoke he had put upon his kingdom, as to perform 
e of the Medish razzias, which cleared countries of everything 
)rth taking away ? Then the statement that " accordingly, the whole 
lunian nation chased the strange gods to the Calyndian confines," 
ows one of these outbursts of Celtic patriotism prophesied by 
ananiah, in Jeremiah xxviii., v. i, 2, 3, 4, and 10. The Caunians 
ire, however, more successful than the inhabitants of Jerusalem. It is 
Drthy of notice that some of the Caunians who repelled the Medes, 
ust have lived on the borders of the Indian and Kal lands of Upper 
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Scythia, for the Medes never could again reduce the Don Scythians, 
who slowly retired before the Hydra until they had crossed the Urals ; 
they then took their stand in Sarmatia and wore Out in Europe the 
power and means of their oppressors. The bravery of the Caunians 
and Lycians is recorded by Herodotus, their heroism being exactly 
that of the Celts of Spain, Britain, and other places. 

Should we wish for a confirmation of the Thibetan origin of the 
Carians, we should find it in Herodotus, Book L, p. 171, with "The 
Carians were anciently islanders, under Minos, and called Leleges, 
but paid no tribute. They became famous for manning the ships of 
Minos, and invented crests for helmets, devices for shields, and 
handles for bucklers, which had been previously slung round the qeck 
and over the left shoulder with leathern belts. After a time the 
Dorians and lonians drove them to the continent. This is the 
Cretan account. The Carians declare themselves to be continental 
aborigines, and in proof show, at Mylasa, an ancient temple of the 
Carian Zeus, shared by the Mysians and Lydians, for they say that 
Mysus and Lydus were brothers of Car." 

If the above is incomprehensible to those who will not pierce 
through the maze of history, it is simple enough to others who will 
call the help of geography to the unwinding and marking of that very 
maze. The justice of the assumption that the Carians came from 
Cara is seen in the fact that the Carians declared themselves to be 
continental aborigines, and their ancestors brothers of Car; the 
Cretans saying also of them that they were continental islanders and 
higklanders. 

The statement that they were driven away from their hills by 
Minos shows us the expedition of a daring freebooter from the waters 
of Indian Thibet (In). It strikes me that the Chinese river Min 
must be named from Minos or Minos from the Min. The original 
Carians will be found to have deserved their names oi Leleges ^ ox Jays 
of ike leg^ as the Elamites of Babylonia earned that of Choaspes \ both 
trusted to their good legs and feet and left their homes rather than 
expose themselves any longer to the periodical visits of Minos. 

In the nors of Scythia began the alliance of Minos' white sailor and 
black Malay. The red haired (supposed Danish) sailor pirate has 
been brother to the red-haired Persian cuirassier. Both were Medes. 
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e account that after a time the Dorians and lonians drove the 
rians of Minos to the continent, is the very statement that the 
unians chased the strange gods to the Calyndian confines. The 
t Dorians must then have been the^awj nOr, U Orient, Golden 
'thia, say, Aral, Orkhon^ Ordoos, Khorsum, and Lob Nor, were the 
\o\3& provinces //*^/7V«/ from which the Greek Dorians took their 
ae. We must not, in the certificate of birth each ancient nation 
lay requires at our hands, be stopped by sentimental considerations ; 
h ancient clan is able to show the truth and respectability of its 
rin ; if therefore any nation, no matter its repute or importance, 
inot tell us whence it sprang and from whom it is called, it must 
assumed that its own name has been dropped, and that of some one 
I taken. We must then seek its own. We shall find it 
The description of Xerxes' forces destined to invade Greece 
srodotus, Book vij, pp. 6i to 88) supplies precious information to 

student who wishes to recognize ancient in modem society. It 
not uninteresting to record, in order to show the fragile and yet 
delding nature of the Medo-Persian army, that after the collapse of 
amis, out of the motley of nations driven by the lash across the 
Uespont bridges (Herod, Book vii., p. 56), Mardonius (Book viii., 
[ 13) only chose for his army of occupation, Medes, Sacae, Bactrians, 
[ians, and picked Barbarians whom we can recognise as Mogols 

their necklaces and bracelets. The same Mogols served 
xander, for no Celt-Gals would have enlistened in Medish 
ks, or helped to enslave their brethem. The exclusion of 
er nations from the ranks of Mardonius leads one to think 
t their allegiance and goodwill were not trusted, and that it was 
ed they might desert to the Greeks, or cause one of those 
ailing catastrophes which had occurred elsewhere. Amongst those 
) were taken back to Asia, we notice the Hyrcanians, Cissians, 
thians, Chorasmians, Gandarians, Sarangae, Utians, Mycians, 
icanians, Arabians, Ethiopians above Egypt, Eastern Ethiopians, 
yans, Paphlagonians, Matienians, Maryandinians, Ligyes, Syrians, 
ygians, Armenians, Lydians, Mysians, Bithynians, Thracians, 
>alians, Maeonians (formerly Lasonians), Mylians, Moschians, 
arenians, Mares, Colchians, Alarodi, Saspires, Sagartians. It is 
Dable that the armies of Darius, Cambyses, Cyrus, Astyages, 
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and Nebuchadnezzar were not differently constituted; for, Darius, 
Cambyses, Cyrus and even Nebuchadnezzar were masters of all 
Asia ; the armies of Semiramis were not inferior to those of Xerxes, and 
Western Asia had, for a long time, with the exception of mountainous 
regions, virtually been in the hands of the Medes. Then, as Herodotus 
says, a nation which once was insignificant rose to be mighty with 
intrigue, the sword, and the torch. However, I wish to recognize 
as originally coming from Thibet the Paphlagonians, Matienians, 
Maryandinians, Ligyes, Syrians, Phrygians, Armenians, Thracians, 
Bithynians, and Sarangse; this being possible as much with their 
names as with their arms and boots. We know that Xerxes' 
Hyrcanians, Parthians, and Paricanians could only be pressed men 
who had been surprised in the lower hills of the Albury, Zagros, the 
marshes of Margiana, and the lands of Arachosia. The costume of 
the Sacse was not unlike that of the Scythians ; it differed however in 
the armour with which the Scythians would not encumber themselves. 
The Sacse were Gols, the Scythians were Gals. The former chose to 
become the Dux's satellites, rather than serve God and Country, that 
is, Zeus and Hestia, We have seen that many parts of Bactriana 
became military frontiers. The Sogdi, who no doubt originated the 
words soldier, soldat, and souUat, formed the Medish advance-posts 
of the Oxus (Amu). I can make no difference between the Sacae, 
Sogdians, and Bactrians of Xerxes. The Sacse axes, daggers and 
helmets are recognised in many Ninivian designs. The punning 
names of Sagares given to their axes, shows, with Sa gares, that they 
were intended for the Massagetae Gars, whilst it designates its owner 
as the Sar's gar, Sa Sar's Gar. The art of the Sagartians must have 
been taken to Peru, for the South American Guachos to this day 
catch their game with nooses of twisted ropes. I would remind those 
who do not notice the information contained in languages, that 
Herodotus says (Book iv, p. 59), that, in Scythian, Hestia is called 
Tahiti; Gsea, Apia; Apollo, CEtosyrus; the heavenly Aphrodite, 
Artimpasa ; and Poseidon, Thamimasadas. I add to it that besta is 
the Basque for feast. As Herodotus also tells us in the sanoe 
paragraph that Gsea is considered to be Zeus' wife, I ask anyone 
acquainted with English, French and Iberian, whether Hestia or hesta 
is not a festival like that of Bubastis, and Tahiti the fine clothes donned 
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by the Celt on that occasion. As besta is the Iberian for vest, Basque 
must place a Scythian sense in its word Bcsta. If the man of Zeus 
was an auchat or duck, as he also was a Geai or Ge, it is natural his 
wife should be a Gsea, this change showing that the addition of a 
gave in Sc3rthia a feminine meaning to words. It is not surprising 
a Gaea should be apk (une pit) or mag-pie; for we know there is little 
graduation from an Auchat (duck) to a Jay and a mag-pie. In the 
same manner were the names of all the Scythians given, and their 
enemies were not differently designated. Through the same means can 
be recognised every nation and commander who came to E^irope 
with Xerxes. With the analysis of these names is also seen that all 

the principal words of our western languages were known and used 

» 

3,000 years ago in Asia. 

A short description of Babylon will show the necessity of giving 
two existences to the great, patriotic, and unfortunate Frankish 
town of Mesopotamia. The first and oldest is that of its independent 
life, the second is that of its subjection to the Medes. The first is that 
of its Sabean schools, municipal liberties, pure and ennobling 
institutions; the second is that of its struggles against the worst 
oppressor that has ever disgraced mankind. Let us, to the honour of 
the Babylonians, say that the Medes found them always ready to avail 
themselves of every opportunity to recover their national freedom, and 
to repel the foreign foe. As prompt with their wit as with their arms 
to castigate a sottish and brutal soldiery, they punished, as best they 
could, the cruel masters whose failings only gave the oppressed too 
many opportunities of ridiculing coarseness, ignorance, presumption, 
h3rpocrisy, and vanitous pride. Considering that Herodotus tells us 
that Scythia only fell a few hundred years before the reign of Darius, 
that Minos seems to have lived 1250 b.g, that Assur appeared in 
Babylonia in ZZ^y that Arbaces the Mede destroyed Nineveh in 876, 
that Tiglath-Pileser stormed the Jordan about 740, that Cyrus 
commanded all Asia ; it should not be impossible to clear the records 
of a it'fj centuries, especially when we see now how carefully and 
minutely our ancestors have noted every detail and man that has 
belonged to their history. I am afraid that searchers have heaped 
upon separate heads the events which relate to one single existence ; 
hence the impossibility for these searchers to agree amongst themselves, 

23 
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or with ancient historians. It is certain that if, for instance, Astyages 
is Labynetus and Belshazzar; if Cyaxares is Nebuchadnezzar and 
Ninus ; if Deioces is Arphaxad ; if the same liberal interpretation is 
extended to the names found upon the Syrian, Babylonian and Persian 
inscriptions, we shall arrive at a chaotic issue which will defy every 
effort to unravel. I have for that reason preferred to confine myself 
to certain conclusions which to me appeared clear and true, leaving to 
others and to time to complete my discoveries, and account for every 
name found upon stones or in books. 

Crushed but not curbed Babylon repaid in puns the pangs inflicted 
upon her children. Mysterious hands have placed upon her ruins 
inscriptions which go far to day towards explaining the characters of 
the oppressor and oppressed. Scythian Babylon, to-day, with those 
inscriptions, and the names of her Medish executioners, re-enters 
with unsullied robes into the Celtic family whence she sprang, 
leaving to her unprincipled enemies the task of showing upon whom 
was directed the abuse heaped upon the inhabitants of Babylon. As 
I should anticipate by saying any more upon this subject, I will now 
give Herodotus' account of big, good, and talkative Ba-Bila. (Book i, 
pp. 178 to 183.) 

"Babylon stands in a spacious plain, and is a perfect square, 
each side measuring 120 stadia (about 15 miles); the four sides of the 
city therefore constitute a circuit of 480 stadia (about 60 miles) in all. 
It is surrounded by a wide and deep moat, and by a wall, 50 royal 
cubits (about 84 feet) in breadth, and 200 (about 320 feet) in height; 
(a royal cubit is three digits longer than the common one). This 
wall was built with bricks made of the soil dug from the moat; and 
for cement, hot bitumen was used, which was obtained from the 
river Is, which falls into the Euphrates, and on which was a small 
city called Is, about eight days' journey (or about 200 miles) from 
Babylon. Between every 30th course of bricks, a layer of wattled 
reeds was placed. In the circumference of the wall were 100 brazen 
gates, and on the top of it, towers were built, with a space between 
each sufficient to turn a chariot with four horses. 

" The city was divided in the middle by the Euphrates, which rises 
in Armenia, and falls into the Erythraean Sea. The city wall on each 
side elbows down to the river, and is there joined by a brick wall 
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Linning along the curvatures of each bank, with brazen gates opening; 
•n cross streets. The houses are three or four stories high, and 
.rranged in straight streets, cutting one another. Within the outside 
irall was another scarcely inferior. In the centre of each quarter of 
he city were fortifications ; in one was the royal palace, strongly- 
vailed ; in another, the strongly-walled and brazen-gated precinct of 
Belus, of a square form ; each side measuring two stadia (^ of a 
Tiile). In the middle of the precincts was a tower, one stadium. 
^1^ of a mile) in length and breadth, and on it were other towers, 
making eight in all, with a spiral access outside, in the middle of 
which was a landing place with seats. In the topmost tower stood a. 
temple, containing a golden table and large couch, but no statue. A. 
woman sleeps there, chosen by the god, with whom the priests say he 
has intercourse. The same thing occurrs in the temple of the Theban 
Zeus, in Egypt, and at Patara, in Lycia. Lower down is another 
temple containing a large golden Zeus, Seated, with a gold table^ 
throne, and footstool, weighing 800 talents (about 20 tons), as the: 
Chaldeans say. Outside the temple is a golden altar, on which suck- 
lings are offered, and a larger altar for full-grown sheep. On the last, 
1000 talents (about 27 tons) of frankincense are consumed yearly. ''' 
There is also a golden statue, 12 cubits (18 feet) high, which 
Herodotus' did not see. (P. 195 to 200.) "The Babylonians wear 
a linen tunic, another of wool, a short white cloak, peculiar sandals- 
like the Boeotian clogs, long hair, turbans and perfumes. Each man 
has a seal and carved staff. The wisest of their customs is this :: 
They sell all the marriageable maidens by auction, and give the money 
which the handsome ones produce to those who will marry the ugly ones;; 
and a father cannot give his daughter to whom he chooses, nor can a 
purchaser take away a girl without giving his bond to marry her, and 
if the couple do not agree, the money is returned. The Veneti of lUyria. 
have the same customs. Since the taking of the city, the Babylonians- 
have prostituted their daughters. They have no physicians, but take their 
sick to the market-place to have the advice and experience of passers- 
by. Their most disgraceful custom is, that every unmarried womaa- 
is obliged to prostitute herself once in the temple of Aphrodite, called 
Mylitta by the Assyrians. A similar custom prevails in Cyprus. Three 
tribes of these live entirely upon dried fish pounded and kneaded^ 
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or baked into bread*' (Pp. 184 and 185). "Among Ihe sovereigns 
"who beautified Babylon were two women. The first, Semiramis, 
lived five generations before the other, who was named Nitocris. 
Semiramis raised mounds to confine the river, which formerly over- 
flowed. Nitocris was still a greater genius. She left monuments 
of herself, and seeing that the Medes had extended their power, she 
multiplied her defences ; made the channel of the Euphrates so wind- 
ing that it touched the village of Arderica three times ; dug a lake, 
420 stadia (about 52^ miles) in circumference, cased with stones, and 
with the excavated earth formed immense embankments on both sides 
of the river. The lake and the windings of the river were made to 
break the force of the stream, and oblige travellers to march round 
the lake, thus rendering the journey intricate for the Medes. Nitocris 
diverted the river into the lake, and then cased the river banks with 
burnt bricks, and joined the two divisions of the city by building 
bridges, consisting of planks, which rested on stone piers, and were 
removed at night. When the river was again turned to its native 
channel, the lake became a marsh." 

My task of the Celtic recognition of Babylon has caused me to 
seek and find the white hood (capidd) of the Pyrenees upon the 
designs of Nineveh, as I had done the Pyrenean cart and its yoke, 
water pitcher (pegarro), long back hair, soup basin and pot, oil lamp, 
and remarkable group of the man who drives a donkey led by a boy. 
Among the Babylonian customs which call most for attention, I notice 
the one : that before the city was taken by the Medes^ the Babylonians 
had not prostituted their daughters. The prostitution remarked by 
Baruch, c. vi., v. 43, need not then be charged upon Frankish Baby- 
lon, but rather upon its Medish rulers, who seem to have introduced 
it wherever they went. The prostitution of Lydia and Egypt was 
not Celtic, and will be recognised as Medish. Shall I say that the 
disgraceful custom of obliging every unmarried woman to prostitute 
herself once in the temple of Aphrodite, may discover the origin of 
perhaps the most hateful rights arrogated to themselves by the lords 
of the middle ages ? To charge upon a down-trodden population the 
atrocious wrong herein described, instead of branding tlie wrong-doers 
with it, is a deed which receives a more severe flagellation by simply 
recording it than by any construction put upon it. 
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The most signal revenge the witty Babylonians could have taken 
upon the Medes, has been the master-piece act of fastening upon their 
Dux names which are simply sobriquets or nicknames^ and describe 
the peculiar flings of each. As I have said, the good will of eunuchs 
could not be blindly relied upon, and the last court supper given by 
Belshazzar may have been partially one of their vengeances. Let us 
remember that the retort of Daniel to the Chaldean King, that he 
had been weighed in the balance and found wanting, discloses the 
Scythian and Beamese saying, that a man is light weighted when he 
lets another entrap him. The Pyrenean expression, " bes louge^ thou 
art lights has that meaning. Not that I wish here to cast a doubt 
over the divine intervention which cut short Belshazzar's progress, yet 
I desire to show that the deficiency of weight of a man who was a 
colossus must lie in a comparison which the mystic Tekel supplies. A 
Pyrenean idiom proves once more the text of the Bible. In the 
battle of books which took place, when it was decided to give letters 
of nobility to the Medes, the last word has not been reserved to this 
gentry, and whether the maggish scribes were overweighted by the 
silent but persevering friends of knowledge who sat with them, or cor- 
rections were afterwards made, the names of the Chaldean Rulers of 
Babylonia reveal the victory of the Scythian and Prankish wags^ and 
the fact that they used the old dialects of the Erythaean and Scythia, 
to tell us with names who and what were the Medes who bore them. 
We have seen that the first appellation of the ravager of this earth 
has been Pul. With this word must be seen that the languages of 
Babylonia and the geography of Scythia contain many French and 
English locutions. Pul did pull down, as their ruins prove, the 
beautiful cities of the Persic gulf, Euphrates, Tigris, Hyrcania, 
Palestine, and Asia Minor; he also sammed, when he could, the 
poules or hens, which, frightened away from Polatinska and Dzungaria, 
had come west. PuFs noble calling of poule purveyor to the Kings 
of Persia has then been faithfully recorded in history. Sardanapalus, 
whom one is at a loss to place amongst the Medes, must tell us in 
punic Scythian that the power of the impaling Sars extended from the 
Aldan to the foot of the Himalaya and Palestine ; this being shown 
with Sar Dan a Palus or Pale. ** The Sar's is from Dan (Aldan) to 
Paltee and Palestine." In Sardanapalus is seen that Sar and Dan are 
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synonyms ; and as Hebrew gives a sense of paramount authority to 
Dan, as the Chaldean Sars reigned over the lands of the Issedones, 
or " hissing and sad Dons," as there cannot to-day be any doubt 
that Dan and Don are the same word, the Chaldean Sardanapalus 
was then a mock Sar and a mock Don, though he certainly was a Fal 
Sar. Shall we say that Asshur-bani-pal shows a sour and drunken 
Mede, whom Idanthyrsus included in the five arrows sent to Darius? 
•Cannot that be seen in pal which names the Medish staff and 
instrument of supplice (torture)* Bant curtly speaks of the bane 
•done by the Medish Bani or arrows to the Bannis or exiles of 
the ba ans or lower hills from the Aldan to the Himalaya. We 
know that Asshur came from the nors between north and 
south Thibet. Asshur-idanni-Pul really reveals a lup in the 
reprobation expressed by the Latin idem^ which has the remark- 
able coincidence that the word Medi is got in reversing it One 
might also suppose that the Iberian danna^ and Italian dannare and 
danno have been made to iniply a state which is naturally deducted 
from pull, Asshur being the chief agent of this problem drawn in 
words. Tiglath Pileser permits us to see a//// who has become d^pUe 
by a change of tactics, and the conversion of u into /, the new policy 
being that of piling hills over towns. One reads in this name, and 
with the idioms of Scythia, which were well known to the Medes ; 
" this lath (lad), who is not unlike a Stalk (tige), and who is the rod 
of Ti (Thibet), is Ha^ father (p^re) and Sar (Ser) of blows (piles), and 
of tumuli (piles heaped to bury cities). In Tiglath-Pileser are seen 
the gigantic proportions of Xerxes, Ahasuerus, Astyages, Asshur^bani- 
pal, Asshur-idanni-pul, and Mede who is called Ninus; also, the 
reason why the Mede was a Gol. The tall stature and peculiar shape 
of the Medes have often caused me to wonder whether the golden 
Bel of Babylon, had been made 60 cubits (over 90 feet) high, and six 
cubits (over 9 feet) broad, to represent a tige or lath-built Aryan. Was 
ihis idol the golden statue 12 cubits (18 feet) high which Darius dared 
not take, but which Xerxes carried away? This divergence causes 
me to notice in Kings II., c. xxiv, v. 8, that Jehoiachin was eighteen 
years old when he succeeded his father; and in Chronicles II., c. xxxvi, 
V. 9, that the same Jehoiachin was eight years old when he began 
to reign ; and that three months after his accession, having done evil in 
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the sightof the Lord, Nebuchadnezzar came against Jerusalem, and took 
Jehoiachin away to Babylon in the eighth year of his reign, though the 
unfortunate King of Judah went out to the King of Babylon, he and 
his mother, and his servants, and his princes, and his officers. It 
is not therefore unlikely, that having seen his nephew (or brother) 
seized and sent off, Zedekiah preferred the chances of a siege and 
of a hand to hand fight to trusting the word of a Mede. As I 
have purposely quoted the above Biblical passages to. show that 
the Best Book in the world may CQUtain a clerical error, and its 
historical records not be damaged by a comparison with the best 
authorities in the world ; I declare that the few discrepancies which I 
have pointed out, and which can be easily explained, do not shake 
my faith and confidence in the Sacred Volume. It has passed through 
many hands, the worst being perhaps the scribes of Ptolemy Phila- 
delpus; yet the same eye which overlooked its formation also watched 
its conversion through languages, and I believe it contains everything 
we need know. The statement that turns Shalmanezer into a maker 
of deserts is not inadequately rendered by the Frankish dialects of 
ancient Asia, which say of the destroyer of Samaria that he was the 
filthy shawled Sar, Man, and Lord or Sha of the hills of salty Ussau 
and Kessel; and one of the mercenaries who turned upon their 
masters; Sha (sa, cela), that; Shal (sale), filthy; (chile), shawl; Sha, 
lord ; Man, a man ; Mane, of the long hair ; Zer, for sar, Sar ; Shal, 
for sal, salt We can, without fear of being mistaken, infer that one 
portion of the desert of Gobi must be laid to him. His Latin name 
of Salmanasar is simply the emphasis of the constructions I have put 
upon Shalmanezer. Berodach-Baladan and Sennacherib disclose the 
handsome (bero) lad (lad), and rod (rod) of the roads (rod) of 
Alak (Ach), Balcash, Balagan (Bal) and Aldan (Ladan) ; the man who 
was made not unlike* a rib, tige^ stalk, lath, lata, gaule or pole ; the 
rip (rib) ; the sot (ib for ip) ; Cher Senna, (of dear) Cher and Senna, 
provinces of Thibet and Aral. As one can see, Jeremiah was right in 
announcing to the Jews that the nation of the north (query th' nor, 
the nor) was powerful and dangerous. Esarhaddon is the very expression 
Sardanapale \ the latter showing that he was the Dan's Sar, the former 
that the Es Sar had Don or was the Don's Sar. This was however 
answered by the Scythian with Sal man a Sar\ le sale homme 
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reconnait le Sar, the shabby man acknowledges the Sar. We might 
in Sargon, as in Argonautae, recognise that the French word Argot 
has come from Scythia, and that it is as old as those of Jason, 
Hercules, Castor, Pollux, Orpheus, Lyncea, Medea, Agamemnon, 
Achilles, Ajax, Ulysses, Nestor, Palamede, Penelope, Minos, and 
Scylla. One does not know where the eminent and learned fiochard 
can have found that the name of the Argonautic vessel, Argo, was 
derived from a Phoenician word referring to the Argo's length. Had 
only this remarkable man bethought himself that Phoenician geography 
and modern languages could have cleared this mystery, he would have 
found that Argo was merely made to say. Go Ar ; and that the craft 
was really bound for Aral The Argonautse did not start from European 
Greece, bat from the Scythian one. Absyrtus* Colchis was east and 
not west of the Caspian, and the golden fleece t&ken by Jason and his- 
friends refers to the fall of the weirs (ics) of Aral, and subsequent 
ruin of the country. Jason's expedition was the forerunner of the 
great raids which had for ultimate end the Dons' removal from the Altai, 
Baikal, and Amoor to the Hoang-ho, Himalaya, and Margiana ; this 
removal leaving between the bogs of Margiana and the high waters of 
the Indus, Sutlej, Ganges, and San-Po, a raw and wide gash through 
which the Medes, Huns and Tartars henceforth fell upon the west 
or retreated east as they thought fit. For anything we know, 
Sargon may have been an advanced adept in argot; we might infer 
so from Son Sar Argo^ I am a Sar in Argot Nebuchadnezzar or 
Nabuchodonosor has received more than his share of the flagellations 
inflicted by the Babylonians upon their foreign foes, for the Iberians 
of Ba-bila, Hillah, Anah, Dyaleh, and Choaspes, drily say of the 
sanguinary monster; iV8 bu cha chad d nez zar\ N^^ he is not ; huy 
good ; cha^ dog and lord ; chad^ the lurking and closeted oppressor ; 
dy he ; nez ; the man of the nose ; zar^ Sar ; JVd bu cho don o sor ; 
Na^ he has not ; bu^ good ; cho^ heart ; don^ the Don ; sor^ of the sores 
or ulcers. It would be imprudent on my part to add a word of explan- 
ation to these admirable descriptions. I can only say that the Italians 
call this Mede by the short word of Nabucho. Might the man who had 
not a good heart be connected with an Egyptian King named Necho ?^ 
I believe we must seek for one of the Egypts of our fathers in the Sack 
of Chaldea, for a large part of the Nile country was in Cyaxares' time 
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and previously in the hands of the Celts, vrho did not undertake 
random expeditions, but always in their wars followed the line of hills 
connected with their high mountains. 

As a proof that Nebuchadnezzar must be Cyaxares, I offer the 
coincidence that Rawlinson attaches the dates of 625 to Nabo- 
polassar and 605 to Nebuchadnezzar. The Pythia says, in speaking 
of the progress of the Medish Kings, "Fire and swift Ares driving a 
Syrian chariot destroys it" (this referring to Athens). Ovid with 
" Inhospita Syrtis," refers to Minos' Syrian home amongst the rocks of 
the Kuenlun. Minos certainly was a Royal Syrian as Idan thyrsus was 
a Royal Scythian. He belonged to neither Europes of the Kelts. The 
scene of many of Minos' achievements must be transferred from Crete 
in the JEgeum to the Cretes of South Thibet. Cyaxares, who has 
certainly something in common with Minos, tells us with his name 
that he hacked the Sires whose tide he assumed through that exploit ; 
this being seen with, a Italian for here ; axa for aca, Spanish for 
here ; are^ Iberian for here ; axa for AacAa, French for hacked ; Aresy 
the man designated by the Pythia; Ci, the Scythian country called 
Ci, Si or Ti ; Cyres, the Syres. It is undoubtedly true that Cyaxares 
hacked the Syrians, and his appellation is not made differently to those 
of Hugues Capet, CentuUe, Galgacus, Tacitus, Ovid, Hannibal, Scipio, 
Dido, Hector, Nestor, Castor, Pollux, Penelope, Achilles, Ulysses or 
any other early name. 

Without adding any more suggestions to the above, I come to 

Evil-Merodach. Has this wickedly-called Mede been Astyages or 

Belshazzar or both ? Is it possible these names represent one and 

the same man as I suppose Berodach-Baladan and Sennacherib to 

have done? Must we again be stopped here by another clerical 

or even wilful error? Would Merodach show an original Scythian 

Chaldean clan whose name the watchful and learned eunuchs would 

not allow a Mede to bear without putting the qualifying Evil to it ? 

Would the full name indicate a drunkard, with e, it is; vi for bi^ 

wine ; 1, the great evil ; me, I am ; rod, the rod ; d'ach, of Ach ? 

Would this explanation single out the sot so well depicted in Daniel, 

ch. v., and refer to the . Medish and Persian character seen in 

Herodotus, Book l, pp. 133, 134 and 135? 

Among the many names given to this son of Cyaxares, does not 
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Labynetus or Labynete show a French and Bearnese word which to this 
day describes an habitual drunkard ? Does not La Bynete speak of a 
man who exhibits his habit of drinking too much wine ? Then Astyages 
received his many sobriquets on account of his gross habits and of 
the ferocious character he displayed in his eastern wars. For these 
reasons I see no difference between Astyages, Balthassar-Belshazzar, 
Evil-Merodach and Labynetus, while I find that evil was an Assyrian 
word 2,500 years ago. It is not impossible that the same individual 
has been Sardanapalus, for if the latter could be Semiramis' son, the 
former could be the son of Cyaxares' dove. Do Nabopolassar and 
even Nabonassar speak with Na bo pol Y as sar, and Na bo nas sar, of 
a Mede we have seen called Nebuchadnezzar and Nabuchodonosor? 
It must be so, for Rawlinson's dates coincide with Herodotus. 

I should like to ask etymologists where the difference would be 
between Na bo pol V as sar and Ne bu chad ne ez zar? Do not, word 
by word, Na for ne, bu for bo, pol for chad^ P as for ne ez, sar for sar, 
tell us that a Mule, V asj who was called the Sar, was not however the 
rightful Sar, but that he was a bad hearted pol (pul and wolf) and 
chad or cad? Would Nabonadius, among the names collected by 
Rawlinson, belong to Cyrus, if it were not one of the sobriquets of 
the much ridiculed Astyages? Would Nabonadius show with Na 
bo, na bon, na dius, a lad who was neither handsome, good nor divine ? 
Does not the emphasis of na na tell us that he was the very reverse 
of good ? Have we not here the oppressed Babylonians' witty and 
indignant reply that idolatry must be charged to Nebuchadnezzar, 
Astyages -Belshazzar, Cyrus, Nabonadius, Cambyses, Darius and 
Xerxes ? Should not students have learned that from the following 
cutting remark made by an Hellespontine to Xerxes, when he reached 
Europe : "Why, O Zeus, in the form of a Persian, and with the name 
of Xerxes^ do you bring all mankind to conquer Greece since you 
alone could have done it?" Herodotus, Book vii, p. 56-. Must we 
see in Tiglati-Nin the tall man who is called by the present Pyrenean 
Bearnese word Nin ? All I can answer is, is it not so ? 

The name of Semiramis calls to mind the following verses of 
Propertius : 

" Duxit et Euphratem medium qua condidit arces, 
Jussit et imperio surgere Bactra caput," 
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^d allows the supposition that in Bactriana took place the change 

of her position. Was her husband really one of Ninus* officers ? 

Was his death his own act under the pressure of his master ? Was 

a MenoQ ever seen amidst Medish ranks ? The name of Menon 

offers the simple and characteristic analysis of JEn Mon On, mon 

bon En, my good £n ; that of Semiramis, the more complicated 

one of Mis mira Se, Miss looks at herself; S'mire amiSy Miss 

smears and slanders her friends. As there is no doubt that she 

fortified Babylon, and that she spent her life in far distant expeditions, 

or closeted in her Babylonian fortresses; shall we say that her 

suspended gardens have been tumuli, like those inaugurated by 

Tiglath-Pileser, and in many cases the very ones noticed by Herodotus, 

Book i., page 93. Shall I connect her Babylonian life with the 

retreat of the sea of Najaf ? Might she be assimilated to Medea and 

Scylla? There are, no matter the air of respectability given to 

Semiramis, points which are common to her and the other two ladies. 

Among the heights of Bactriana must be sought the home of Medea, 

-^etes, and Absyrtus, and also some of the best parts of the estates 

of the King of Megare, Scylla's father. The following words from 

Ovid, which Scylla directs to Minos, who has forsaken her, 

" Non genitrix Europa tibi est, sed inhospita Syrtis, 
Armeniae tigres, Aus trove agitata Charybdis," 

iisclose the fact that Minos was not a Phoenician or Erythraean, nor 
►ne oi the union of which Tyre was the head. They connect Minos 
ath the vessel of the Argonautae. Which was the fatal hair Scylla 
)re from her father's head ? Why should its loss entail the ruin of 
le old man's kingdom ? Why did Medea spread in her flight the 
ceding limbs of her brother? What were the ascensions of 
rmiramis among the rocks of Bactriana ? There is as one can see 
>iii the historical records preserved of Semiramis to the fabulous 
es of Medea and Scylla, a connection which the maps must supply. 
I must now quote Herodotus' short and important account of the 
olt of the Medes, related Book i., p. 95. " The Assyrians ruled 
•per Asia 520 years, when the Medes revolted, and became inde- 
ident, and other dependent nations followed their example; but 
Y subsequendy again fell under a despotic government, in the 
3 wing manner." The Greek Historian places here Deioces' 
^ssion to the throne. 
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Though the subject of the revolt of the Medes is not included in 
the syllabus of my work, yet, because it is undoubtedly connected 
with Semiramis, I, with every reserve, submit my views respecting the 
same ; not however with a desire that they should be accepted, but 
because they seem to me reasonable, and that they place the first 
Assyrians in Scythia-Trans-Imaum and not exclusively in Babylonia. 

I see in the date of 1231 b.c., given as that of the formation of 
the Assyrian empire, the fall of the sons of Targitaus along their side 
hills or Alas-Bords-dis of Scythia which everywhere seem to have been 
called Medias or Milieux on account of their central situations. 
Babylon, along the course of the Euphrates, the tribes collected by 
Deioces in Irak-Ajemi, and Media Atropatene or Ghilan, occupy 
central situations. We must not however connect, except through 
conquest, the nation called Medes with the Medias I name. A short 
comparison will show not only where was the first home of the Medes 
of Medea and Persians of Artembares and Cyrus, but also that 
Ghilan, Irak-Ajemi and Babylonia could not be the Media of Asshur, 
Virgil says of it, 

** Media fert tristes succos, tardumque saporem 
Felicis mali ;" . 

and of the Medes, " Sed neque Medonim sylvae^ ditissima terra." 
Having long studied the construction of the locutions of Virgil, 
Ovid, Lucan, Juvenal, and other Latin authors; they appear, every 
time they treat the subject of the Celts and of their enemies, to 
contain words which graphically describe the men and countries to 
which they refer. I particularly call the attention of scholars to 
this. Thus, Virgil seems to tell us that the real Media of the 
Medes (Chaldeans) is among the cold highlands of Tar, and in the 
rich lands of the Di in the Ti and Si countries. Let those who 
would deride my suggestion study the Latin of Ovid, Virgil, and Lucan 
with ancient or modern geography ; they will not fail to be struck with 
. the wonderful connection seen to exist between them. It also seems to 
me that many Persian and Babylonian inscriptions refer as much to the 
Upper Asia of Scythia as to Western Asia itself. We must, no matter 
what may be placed in them, remember that Cyrus was defeated on 
the Araxes, Darius on the Danube, Xerxes in Greece, and Alexander 
in the Albury. These events are for us time's marks which show the 
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respective positions of the Medcs ai\d Scythians from 330 to 530 B.a 

They also show, with the history of Scythia given by Herodotus and 

the Bible, that Asshur's nation of the Nor-th gradually pushed its way 

north, east, and west. Tradition, the science of language, Phoenician 

geography, and Strabo back the above two great authorities without a 

flaw : for the mishap of the miscopying of a sign confirms rather than 

otherwise the original statement. Any one who will survey the 

topographic situation of the basins of the Helmund, Fasa, Zendarouth, 

Karoon, and Euphrates, will observe that the Chaldeans who were 

more than fair strategists, and who, at the starting of their raids, had the 

the command of unlimited numbers drawn from the Austral isles, seized 

the above named fair provinces which, when their populations had been 

driven off, were partially repopulated from other nations. The new 

comers entertained no very kind feelings towards their masters, and 

were not well treated by them, if we note the Ninivian designs 

and the following account given in Nehemiah, ch. L, v. 2 and 3 : 

"And Hanani, one of my brethren, came, he and certain men of 

Judah ; and I asked them concerning the Jews that had escaped^ which 

were left of the captivity, and concerning Jerusalem. And they 

said unto me, The remnant that are left of the captivity there in the 

i}rovince are in great affliction and reproach: the wall of Jerusalem 

ilso is broken down, and the gates thereof are burned with fire." Here 

hen can be seen one of the revolts of the Medians (not Medes), or 

n habitants of the Hyrcanian and Babylonian hills which were wooded 

ntil the Medish Sacae cut down the forests. Here can be recognised 

le treachery of the cities' Mercenaries who, often bought over by the 

ivader, delivered their charge into his hands. The chronic state of 

volt of Babylon and its falls to Cyrus and Darius, prove with the details 

3 have of the two sieges, and of the horrible treatment experienced by 

e Celtic population of the Euphrates at the hands of the Chaldean and 

3gro soldiery, that at first the Medes came to Babylonia by sea, that 

J hill men of the Tigris and Euphrates turned upon the invader, and 

Lt the insidious Got made use of women to enslave the GaL The 

?s of Medea, Scylla, and Semiramis show that to be true. The 

lal reproach addressed by Scylla to Minos discloses this Arch- 

tor to have been one of the Armenian tigers who sucked the blood 

\sia. The lusa tu est of Ovid is the linguistic adaptation which 
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places Minos' home amidst the devastated fields of the Kuenlany 
TJssau and Oubsa in Thibet. Assures wolves were also Armenia's tigers. 
I would be inclined to say that Armenia in Western Asia has been 
named from the Nin, who was the man of the part of Thibet yet 
seen in the Ningrat. Language shows, with the fact that the Spanish 
for hair is pelo, and the Iberian peu^ or peou^ that among the Galati of 
Sarmatia, the Peucini must be the Galli comati, or the long haired 
Kings of the Kin Sha. The word pelo has been left upon the Iberian 
hills of the Thian-Shan-Pelos, whence it came. To say the least of 
it, it is wonderful, if there is nothing in it, that the three already men- 
tioned women whose deeds speak of one and the same act, show 
the same origin. Shall we find the ruins of the great weir and sea 
which, in Menon's country and upon the Babylonian maps, are seen 
at Nautaca, near Samarcand ? Shall we also find the remnants of the 
weir or ic of Iker-Aral in the country of sAbsyrtus ? Shall we be able 
to connect Nautaca and Ike- Aral with the long though thin hair of Nisus 
and the pelos (query, long aqueducts) of the Auzacii and Massagetae? 
Can we see, in the connection of Ninus and Semiramis and her isola- 
tion in Babylon, the infatuation of a giant with a pretty little woman ; 
also the fear she had of the wrath of her own people ? Can we 
recognise that the whole of the Kings* country in Asia was named 
S3n'ia, and that this was as true along the Kinsha as in Aral, Siberia, 
Babylonia and Palestine ? Shall we also recognise that the revolt of the 
Medes (Book i., p. 95) is simply that of the Dorians, lonians (p. lyi)' 
and Caunians (p. 172) ? 

Shall I say that Semiramis, under the name of Medea, murdered 
her husband Absyrtus, who was a Gui en (s tu Syr Ab, thou art the 
Priest King) and therefore a Menon ; also that, under the name of 
Scylla, she led the enemies of her country to the little dam heads 
the rui)ture of which earned her the sobriquet of Smear Amis? I 
have too much confidence in Phoenician geography to doubt this 
statement, which is perhaps repeated a thousand times upon the maps. 
I therefore tell scholars who would receive it incredulously to look at 
those maps, and to ask themselves, even without any historical 
references, if the many river breakages of Hyrcania, Persia, Afghanistan, 
Aral, and the two Asiatic Scythias, do not cause them to wonder how 
they have happened. They must also see there is an incontestable 
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connection between Argonautse, Nautaca and Irish Connaught I9 

Argonautae the nauta Argo, both ship and crew, which passed through 

Nautaca, once a sea, on the way to the land of seas, say Orkhon ? 

Are naught and con, aca and nau, synon3rms for ship, sea or lake ? 

Has the English naughty derived its meaning from Jason and hi& 

companions, whom, to use an old Scythian term, we could call M6d6's- 

(Medea) pals. Pals k M^d6 ? Shall I say that the condition of the 

nations conquered by the Medes (whether Israelites or otherwise)- 

was most miserable; that as many Median captives as could be run off,. 

were despatched to the mountains, say, to the Albury, Elburz, 

Demabend, and Savdari, where the Marroon could freely breath away 

from the overseer's whip ; for the best blood of the Kings, that is, the 

Bears, watched over the Albury, which verily saved the land. " Al bu 

ry. El bu urz, dem abe ben d, sav'd ari/' North of the Elburz, Sefid 

Rood, Resht, and Enceli now disclose that the runaways of Babylonia 

and Persida were verily in heaven (en celi) in reaching the shores- 

of the Caspian ; for they found there a well earned rest after the hot 

pursuit they had evaded, and a vessel which stowed them away; 

the devoted bears, their Saviours, bidding them a lucky journey 

on their departure north-west ; Sef id rood^ go a safe journey y go a 

safe way ; the name offering moreover the remarkable coincidence, 

that it says, on being reversed, door di fes, faith's door. 

The revolt of the Medes may not, therefore, have been what is 
*xpected, and what we are told. I beg to apply to the friends of 
^yrus the logic I have applied to the friends of Tomyris : '* there 
V3S no reason why the Medes-Assyrians should (exdept under circum- 
tances which occurred afterwards) turn their arms against one another, 
specially as they were outnumbered by the aborigines, I request ta 
e allowed to call aborigines the native nations between the Zagros 
3d the Mediterranean, for they can prove a full title to the name. 

Semiramis who, with Se mira Mis^ discloses a fervent adept of 
e mirror, a comedian, one who studies parts with her espejo^ and 
no longer a youth, is the female pendant nickname of Minos, which 
an admirable Iberian word giving the literal English translation of 
ces. The two reveal a pantomime which, begun in a reception room 
der the introduction of the Syrian word jazer^ seems to have led to 
* tragical death of Menon, in a Hebrew closet called cheder^ and at 
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the hands of a good-looking Accadian or derx ched or cad. I would 
even say, with the Hebrew lechatz^ bound, that the head chief atz cha, 
was securely bound and gagged, and with the emi of Tchemichef that 
he was bled to death. We know that this is one of the eastern 
familiar ways of simulating suicide. Menon's death may, for anything 
we know, have begun this plausible way of disposing of persons who 
will not understand they are desired to make way for somebody else. 
Must we believe that Menon's wife has erected and given her 
name to the Bahr-en-Najaf, or sea of Najaf, seen upon the map of 
the ruins of Babylon? Must the linguistic rule met in idem, dog, 
side, sir, lam, and many other words, apply here and show with fa 
Jan ne rhab oi fit Jeanne une reine^ that Queen Jane has made this sea? 
Several names by the sea of Najaf give us their significant meanings. 
Would L' Btr island refer to Semiramis' mother, or tell us that the 
sides of B or Orkhon were R or Aral ? Should the fort of Mugtum 
«peak of a dumb man with a strange face; um t mut mug? Would 
El Arij apply to a certain thoughtless lion who is about to take a step 
from which none has returned ? Does Fort Ozeir show, with Oze ir, 
that the lion has dared to pass the fatal precincts of the place where 
he will meet his doom ? Does Seraji speak, with sera aji^ of nightly 
meetings upon the delicious waters of Bahr-en-Najaf ; with se raj aji, 
of a brother whose mourning is seen in aji, and of the Italian and 
Iberian dialects ythic^ Jane spoke to perfection? Does Tel Rejib 
induce a question from some one (Jan ne rhab ?) to some one else 
(El Arij ?) whether he will gabble or boast (gab or keb, tell) to the rib 
shaped and drunken king (Re Rej ib rib) of this bonne fortune f Do 
we see in Um '1 Jarufj which is a perforated dift and an ancient place 
of sepulture, the afterthought of the Lady who concludes that the best 
way to ensure secrecy is to summarily dispose of the object of her 
mistrust ? Must we reverse Um *1 Jaruf and find the Iberian phrases, 
Furaj r mu, Furaj V um — fourrez-y le maitre, fourrez-y 1* homme ; shove 
the master in, shove the man in ? Must I say that it is recorded of 
Semiramis that she was alwa3rs surrounded by the handsomest young 
men of her estates under the name of guards, that often some of them 
disappeared, and that these were those she had most honoured with 
her attentions ; this causing people to believe that, adding, under the 
semblance of shame, cruelty to lewdness, she rid herself of the instru- 
ments of her pleasures ? 
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In addition to the above I can only say that Menon must have 
;n related by kindred to the Gui En6e who appears as the head of 
: Celtic race, and has been no myth. The gigantic works 
:omplished by the Great Gallic Gui, and the proofs we have that the 
ders of the Celtic Bund were informed of everything that took 
ce in the councils of the Medish kings, show why the most secret 
ions of Semiramis were likewise known to them. Let us remember 
t for centuries the ruins of Nineveh and Babylon were, as Sir A. H. 
^ard was told by the Arabs of Mesopotamia, mysteriously guarded 
1 protected by apparitions which frightened away from them the 
ious and pilferer. Let us to day pause and ask ourselves if these 
^oted guardians have been some of the secret band which, like 

Fakirs of India, elected to liVfe with the past, discarding the riches- 
I ease so much coveted by the remaining world. Let us also ask 
selves if the ghostly watch was set as soon as the Medish court 

the noble and ruined city to go and dwell at Susa, and if many of 

funeral (funeraires) inscriptions, which so vividly speak of the 
tims of the Medish Sars, have been their work. 

I will now explain how Virgil has, with the short and simple 
tence, 

" Media fert tristes succos, tardumque saporem 
Felids mali," 

I the world the full history of the Medes. Mali is the Iberian- 

cunning, and applies as much to Minos, Jason, and Ninus, as 

:he Malay. Felicis speaks of a lucky tiger who felled the ics or 

rs of Eastern Ci. Saporem discloses the toad {sapou) and idle 

]€r from por) King (rem) who was Asshur, and also his kingdom by^ 

side (por for bor) of the high levels (re m for Rhabanae) of Sayans, 

ekan and Or-Serica (Sa ap sapo por or re m). Tardumque shows 

arrowed (dar) man of Tar (Tarim) ; que for ke (he is), um d (the 

n), dar (the arrow) Tar, of Tar. This exactly places the Indian 

d-getters of the Kings of Persia where ancient geography puts the 

se ; that is, between Bolor, Karakorum, and the already mentioned 

ucky hills of Khotan. Seated upon the inaccessible heights- 

ween lakes Bolor, Yakhil and Namur, and masters of the 

rakorum pass, the four points of Asia were at their feet and open 

them. Their Sack behind Karakorum, Bolor and the Altai 

24 
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became their trap, whence they periodically issued forth after they 
had prepared their huge expeditions. To their sack they always 
returned, either victorious or defeated. Their lair was a safe one, for 
the long belt of charred ruins and desert they had made between 
their homes and those of their victims, was an impenetrable barrier 
to anybody but themselves. Tristes succos is the eloquent expression 
which tells us that the " triste cos " (worthless man), sucked (sue), the 
afflicted ones (tristes) of the rivers of sad Thibet (te). Media speaks of 
the clever head of Di who condescended to become a hen, poule, garia 
or maid hunter. It is impossible that the above admirable, learned, 
and painstaking style of writing should not be the combination of a 
•science which seems to me to deserve the title of Sanskrit. It 
discloses that those who were possessed of it had the most extensive 
knowledge of ancient history and geography. It was undoubtedly 
directed against the baneful power of the Babylonian Sars and Roman 
Caesars. With it, I believe, were written the works of Virgil, Ovid, 
Lucan, Juvenal, and many other Latin authors. 

The Phoenician words Erythrae and Erythraean present the simple 

and indubitable proof that Iberian, English and French were the 

three essential languages of ancient Asia. It is impossible not to see 

in Erythrae the Iberian eri (I was) ; thrae for thri, three ; three for tree, 

forests ; th rae, the King ; th rae, the flats ; th ra, the rat or mouse ; 

thrae ryt e, the three right ones ; thrae ryt e, the three who wrote ; er 

y thrae, the three hairy iron men-hares of the airy places. The 

reversing of the word gives otrh tyre ; it was Tyre, and reveals the 

whole history of Scythia. Phoenician geography shows that Erigal or 

Ireland must have been named by the same man who had also named 

Erythrae; EriboU and Ericht in Scotland, Erivan in Armenia, and 

Erie in Atlantis-America, being equally Phoenician constructions. 

The addition of an to Erythrae causes it to refer to brows, and in fact, 

discloses the origin of the word Hebrew. Erythraean is the synonym 

of Phoenician. To complete the description of Eyrthrae and show 

how idioms were made by our ancestors, the Basque word eria, sick, 

refers to the falls of Scythia, Hyrcania, and Palestine ; the afflicted 

state of the ancient Herrs of Asia, and their reduced condition in 

Pyrenean Biscay, Navarra, Alaba, Guipuzcoa, Labourd and Beam; 

these names giving the unmistakable proofs of their direct Asiatic and 

Scythian origin. 
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Herodotus thus describes Persian manners and customs and the 
character of their religion ; Book i, pp. 1 3 1 to 1 40 : — " The Persians build 
no statues, temples, or altars. They offer sacrifice on the top of moun- 
tains to Zeus, by which name they call the heavens. They also sacrifice 
to the sun, moon, earth, fire, water, and winds, and have since learnt 
from the Arabians and Assyrians to sacrifice to the heavenly Aphrodite, 
whom the Assyrians call Mylitta, the Arabians, Alitta, and the Persians, 
Mitra. They use no altars, fires, libations, flutes, fillets, nor cakes, 
but lead the victim to a clean spot, oflfer prayers for all the Persians, 
cut the victim into small pieces, boil the flesh, and strew it over the 
grass ; then one of the Magi sings an incantation, and the sacrificer 
-carries away the flesh for his own use. They honour their birth-day ; 
'Cat little, but are fond of sweetmeats ; drink much wine, and deliberate 
when drunk, and again when sober. When they meet, if equal, they 
kiss on the mouth; if one be rather inferior, they kiss the cheek; if 
-much inferior, he prostrates before the other. They honour the nations 
nearest to them the most, and those farthest off the least, esteeming 
themselves the most excellent. They are most inclined to adopt 
foreign customs, wearing the Medic costume, and in war using the 
Egyptian cuirass; practising every indulgence they know, having a 
passion for boys, and marrying many wives and keeping many concu- 
bines. Next to bravery, they think it the highest honour to beget 
<:hildren, and every year the King sends gifts to those who have the 
largest families. From five to twenty years the boys are taught to ride, 
•use the bow and speak the truth ; till they are five, they live with the 
women, and never see their fathers, that if they die early it may not 
grieve him. The King can execute no one for a single crime, nor can 
a private Persian be severe with his domestics, unless their faults be 
greater than their services. They consider parricide impossible. They 
are not allowed to mention what is unlawful, look upon lying as the 
p-eatest disgrace, and being in debt the next ; expel all lepers from 
:ities, also white pigeons; venerate rivers, and end all epithets derived 
rom their rank or personal qualifications with the same letter which 
he Dorians call San and the lonians Sigma, These facts Herodotus 
nows positively; he also knows that the corpses of the Magi are not 
uried till torn by some bird or dog, but is not sure if this is the 
istom with the Persians generally ; after this they covered the corpse 
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with wax, and concealed it under ground. The Magi differ from the 
Egyptian priests, for the latter will not kill, whilst the former will siaj 
anything but a dog or man, and are most anxious to destroy ants and 
serpents, and all other creeping and flying things." 

Herodotus says. Book i., p. 148, that the names of all the Greek 
and Ionian festivals end with Sigma. 

The following description of the Tartars of Gengis Khan, and 
Tamerlane, throws a great light upon the origin of those who have dwelt 
in the land of Asshur after the days of Herodotus. Anquetil says of 
them that they often went on hunting expeditions, and for no other 
purpose than seizing men, women and children, whom they after- 
wards sold as slaves. Polygamy was an universal custom amongst 
them. Children were reared in the profession of their fathers, for 
whom the greatest respect was entertained, whereas mothers were 
ignored. Their religion was at first a pure Deism, whatever it may 
have become afterwards. It is said that many amongst them were 
possessed of bow arquebuses, with which they shot with extreme skill, 
and that some had also iron armour or coats of mail and iron helmets. 
Their usual dress consisted of drawers, large shirt, covered by a large 
robe girt with a wide belt, big boots, and a small round bonnet ; they 
were very fond of red. 

The following picture of the man who, in Mongolia or ancient 
Serica, took the place of our Don, paints at the same time the subjects 
of Tamerlane, Gengis-Khan, Attila, and the auxiliaries of the Medish 
armies noticed upon the alabasters of Nineveh. He is represented of 
medium size, with an olive complexion, a big head, flat face, small, 
dark, and bright eyes, a well-shaped mouth, small white teeth, a 
crushed nose almost levelled to the remaining part of the face, so 
that only the end is seen which is marked by two large opened nostrils ; 
two large ears without rim, and black hair, hard like horse hair. The* 
hair is shaved, with the exception of a tuft which is allowed to grow 
at the top of the head. His arms are the bow and arrow, axe 
and sword, which however, must, in the case of the Huns, be altered 
to the lances perceived upon the Ninivian designs, and to the long 
javelins of Croesus' Lydian horsemen (Book i., p. 79). Attila, who 
must be taken as the very type of the Hunnish race, had a dark or 
black skin or complexion, a pug or crushed nose, small eyes, and 
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was of short stature ; his usual proud and imperious language and 
actions being exactly those of the Medes Nebuchadnezzar and 
Sennacherib. Attila's name offers the striking and unnoticed analysis : 
*^ La il attiy there goes the evil actJ* Attila is certainly called from his 
Altaian hills. His title of Khan and the Khankhals of the Calydonia 
of Aral show, with ancient history, where the beautiful and frozen 
rivers of the Huns must be sought 

Little is required to explain Herodotus' text, which bears every 
mark of having been interfered with. It is evident we must recognise 
there have been two nations of Persians : the first being those who 
offered sacrifices to Zeus on the top of their mountains of the Casii, 
who venerated rivers, and ended (query, began) all epithets derived 
from their rank or personal qualifications with the same letter which 
the Dorians call San and the lonians Sigma^ and whose festivals, 
because they had been the original Greeks and lonians, also ended 
with Sigma. The lonians' sigma must refer to the Royal Scythian's 
terms, Signer, SeHor, Sire and Sir; also to the Dorians' San, a holy man 
who is reputed a saint, and therefore is a san. Whether applying, to 
festivals or persons, San, Ken or Shen must come from Thibet, since 
Shen is yet the Chinese for Pious; a most distinguished Welsh 
linguist, Arthur James Johnes, giving Shen as the Chinese synonym of 
the Latin Sanctus. Amidst the distinctive features which marked 
the first Persians, I would say that the original Achaemenii and 
Achsemenidae must be connected with our Great -^neas. The 
Romans always took pride in their descent from the clan which had 
brought forth the Hero. Many Medes were equally proud of their 
connection witH the Achaemenidse. Both Medes and Romans could 
claim this blood relationship with entire legitimacy. However, I am 
not aware the Medes knew that Achsemenes shows the Man £ne in 
the act of leading his clanmen out of the aches of Scythia; for 
nothing less is seen in a ch(z achce men menes. As I have said, the 
first Persians were the Peers, Pairs, and P&es of the brow^ of 
Scythia ; the Medes-Persians were not ; the first became the Vehrcani 
and Paricani of Hyrcania. The original Persians did not kidnap 
young persons, had no passion for boys, and did not marry many 
wives. They did not separate sons from their mothers, but like 
all Beresith Caunians or Scythes of the lakes and green commons, had 
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only one wife and lived promiscuously. They prostrated themselves 
before no one, but like all other Celts, as was done anciently in 
Egypt and is to-day practised in the P3rrenees, they saluted by sinking 
the hand to the knee. They did not sacrifice to any Aphrodite; 
this idiom describing the nature of the insult the poor Gallic women 
had to bear from a man who is styled an ape^ and giving one of the 
reasons why the Israelites selected wives from a distance. 

The painful recognition of the second Persians shows that their 
first home must have been in the Kuenlun, as no Persian mountains 
except the Albury would deserve the appellation of Skies. Savdari 
was perhaps never in the hands of the Medes \ for even Alexander 
could not force the formidable pass, and had to be satisfied with 
devastating all the lower hills north and south of the Hyrcanian giant 
The study of Alexander's itinerary proves the truth of his repulse in the 
Albury, also that the Medes and Persians paid no respect to rivers. 
The statement that the Persians drank much wine would be true of 
Nebuchadnezzar, Holophemes, Belshazzar-Astyages-Labynetus, Cam- 
byses, and would be seen in the good cheer given by Cyrus to his 
army, and the banquets of Darius. The description of Holophemes* 
death, Belshazzar's feast and Cambyses' excesses shows how the Bible 
and Herodotus support one another. Why should Persians wear 
the Egyptian cuirass ? What connection could there be between the 
raiders of Karakorum and the inhabitants of the Nile ? When and 
where did that connection begin ? With other things, the Egyptian 
cuirass of the Persians causes me to suspect that Sogdiana was also 
called Eg)rpt. The name of Mesraism perfectly fits the Aral, Irtish 
and Ishim provinces whereas it also applies to swift and fiery Ares. 
It could not be said in truth that the Scythians, Hyrcanians or 
Palestinians decided when drunk upon the policy they should adopt 
when sober. The good opinion the Medes-Persians had of them- 
selves is recognised in the Chaldeans' representations to Nebuchad- 
nezzar and Darius. One would uselessly seek the Saints of the 
Persians and Medes, their Zeus was their sovereign. I think there is 
no difference between the Assyrians, Arabians, Medes and Persians of 
Herodotus and the Chaldeans, Assyrians, Medes and Persians of the 
Sacred Scriptures. The comparison between the honest Scythian 
and roaming Mede enables us to recognise which parts in Herodotus^ 
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ok i., pp. 131 to 140, refer to the Persi-Gaures-Guebres who held 
jxander in so much horror and contempt, and which relate to the 
aiXdeans-MedeS'Perfanfy. We should remember that the latter 
:erly persecuted the Persi-Gauri-Guebres who, with Guebres^ 
close the good, clever, and brave Herr-kings of Aral ; with Gauri 

gored and bored Royal-Scythian Caunians of the golden bows of 
^thia, and with Persi the Gals of the devastated fields of Koko-Nor. 
e poor Persi-Gauri-Guebres were equally hunted out of Scythia^ 
rcania, the Erythraean and Palestine. 
Anquetil thus describes the doctrine of Confucius : Confucius did 

seek to fathom the impenetrable secrets of nature, and did not go 
) curious enquines upon the essence and attributes of the first 
ng, the origin of the world, of good and evil ; nor did he explain 
igs above the sphere of simple reason. He did not dogmatise upon 

nature of recompenses attached to virtue, nor on the punishment 
Lched to vice. While speaking with the most profound respect of 

principle of all the beings, principle which he represents as the 
est and most perfect source and author of all ; he limited himself 
nspire towards him, veneration, fear, gratitude and love ; to making 

providence admired, and teaching that nothing is hidden from 
I, that he knows the most secret thoughts, and that he never leaves^ 
ue without reward nor vice without chastisement. Confucius 
nas to have specially aimed at the reform of the heart and morals 
his countrymen. All his studies, lessons, writings and precepts 
d towards that end. His grateful disciples erected to his memory 
ues, altars, and temples. They pay him such high signs of respect 
I honour that they would absolutely be contrary to the principles of 
; great man if there were any idolatry in them. The Chinese owe 
lim the profound veneration that children have for their ancestors 
3se memory is recalled every year by pious ceremonies. His 
:iples' religion and principles have been calumniously turned 
3 Atheism because they did not as others bow to ridiculous idols. 
ey speak of God as the purest and most perfect principle, and the 
irce of all things. The ancient religion of the Chinese seems to 
re been patriarchal, say, the adoration of one God, creator of 
Lven and earth ; it subsisted for a very long time. When the 
inese swerved from it, they did not, like the Assyrians, Egyptians 
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and Greeks, deify stars, their sovereigns and their great men. 
Confucius lived about Solon's time. As this philosopher said often 
that in the west would be found the Saint ; a monarch, remembering 
this word, sent messengers in search of him, and of his doctrine. 
Tired of the length of their journey, they did not go beyond India, 
where they believed to have found what they sought in the wor- 
shippers of Fo. They took the idol to China, and with it the 
Metempsychosis, Polytheism and other Indian superstitions. Its 
propagation seems to have taken place towards the middle of the 
first century of the Christian era. 

The above has often suggested to me, since the Dons dwelt in 
China or Serica at the very time when Confucius taught his doctrine, 
whether he was not himself one of the most learned and holy 
Scythians whose religion is to-day so plainly recognised in ancient 
Thibet, India, Babylonia, Palestine, Egypt, Gaetulia, and Europe. 
The very name of Confucius is that of a Scythian Caunian, and says 
with us iu I fu couy we I were Con. The Dons had, long before the 
Christian era, forsaken their ancient homes of central Scythia-trans- 
Imaum. One can, without much fear of being wrong, presume to say 
that some of them crossed the Hoang-Ho and Kinsha after the fall 
and burning of Car, Ger, Lob Nor, Orkhon, and Ordoos ; also 
that the great Chinese wall was built by them. Protected by the 
magnificent and rapid streams of East Serica, the Dons must have 
continued a struggle which lasted till the tenth century. Everything 
tends to show it was so. One can even gather, from the fact that 
China was seized from the North, that Manchooria had first to be 
subdued and emptied of its ancient Iberian inhabitants, before China 
itself could be attacked with any chance of success; also that the 
whole of the lines of the Hoang-Ho and Kinsha were always 
invulnerable. 

A handsome Chinaman, says Anqaetil, is a little above the 
medium height, and has a wide forehead, small eyes, fair mouth, 
short nose, long ears, thin beard, full-fleshed arms and legs, a 
strong voice, and a big stomach. A handsome Chinawoman is 
straight, not tall, does not look to a thin waist, corpulence, or 
full hips ; her face is not unattractive, she has a small nose, small 
and well-made black eyes. Her feet, which are not allowed to 
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grow naturally, are from her infancy squeezed with bands; the 
smaller her feet, and the more she will be honoured. Chinese 
ladies are dressed with much taste and elegance, yet most modestly. 
Chinamen wear a long dress, also a small bonnet or hat, the 
shape of which varies according to rank. The head is entirely 
shaved except a tuft of hair which is twisted into a long tail. 
Civil . mandarins wear an embroidered bird before and behind ; 
military ones a tiger, a lion, and specially a dragon, which is the 
emblem of the empire ; for Fo has, in one of his transformations, 
changed himself into a serpent. 

The great wall, built above two thousand years ago, was 
erected to prevent the irruptions of Tartars. It is everywhere at 
least twenty feet high, and between thirty and forty feet broad ; it 
goes over the highest mountains, and across the deepest valleys and 
widest rivers. Its towers and gates are almost everywhere gigantic 
works ; it has always been and is yet guarded by a full army* Bells, 
upon which the time is struck, are hung outside towers, some of 
them being of prodigious size and enormous weight. The Chinese 
have known long before us the use of gunpowder. Their style 
of printing; which is very ancient, is not like ours with movable 
type, but resembles engraving; it is done upon wood. 

Herodotus' Book ii., though treating of Egypt, contains many 
interesting points relating both to Scythia and Europe. I will 
present them in the very order they are found. The Greek 
historian is thus made to say, p. 2 : " Prior to the reign of 
Psammitichus, the Egyptians had considered themselves the most 
ancient of mankind; but Herodotus heard from the priests of 
Hephcestus (or Pthah) at Memphis, that Psammittichus proved the 
Phrygians to be anterior, by shutting up two new-bom children 
for two years, and having them suckled by goats only, after 
which they could only say " Bekos " — Phrygian for bread." P. 3 : 
"The Greeks add that these children were nursed by women with 
tongues cut out." P. 4: "The Egyptians were the first who discovered 
the year from the stars, and marked the twelve divisions ; and they 
thus act more wisely than the Greeks, who every third year add an 
intercalary month, on account of the seasons, for the Egyptian months 
are of thirty days, and they add five more days to each year, so that 
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with them the circle of the seasons comes round to the same point 
The Egyptians first adopted and named the twelve gods, which the 
Greeks borrowed ; and they also first erected altars, images, temples, 
and carved animals." P. 9: "From Thebes to Elephantis is 1880 
stadia (225 miles)/' 

P. 29 : " Above Elephantis the country is steep, and the boat must 
be drawn by a rope attached on each side, because of the violence of 
the stream. This extends over 12 schoeni (720 stadia, or 80 miles), 
or four days' passage, during which the Nile winds like the Mseander. 
Beyond this a plain where the Nile flows round an island called 
Tachompso. Close to the island is a vast lake, whose shores are 
inhabited by Ethiopian nomads. Beyond the lake you meet the 
bed of the Nile, which runs into it. Disembarking, you must then 
travel for forty days on the river's bank, as the Nile is unnavigable 
from shoals and rocks. Then after twelve days' sail you reach Meroe, 
the capital of Ethiopia, whose inhabitants worship only Zeus and 
Dionysus, whom they honour magnificently." P. 30 : " Sailing from 
Meroe you reach the Automoli (called Asmak) in the same time that 
it took to come from Elephantis." P. 31 : "From Elephantis to the 
Automali is a four months' journey." 

P. 35 : " The Egyptians, from their peculiar climate and river, have 
adopted peculiar customs.- The women attend markets, whilst the 
men weave at home. They throw the woof down the warp, whilst 
other nations throw it up. The men carry burdens on their heads, 
the women, on their shoulders. They eat out of doors, but discharge 
the necessities of nature within their houses. The men alone serve in 
the temples. Sons are not obliged to support their parents, but 
daughters are." P, 36 : " The priests have shaven heads, but in other 
nations they have long hair. The people wear long hair when 
mourning for near relations instead of shaving it. They live with 
their domestic animals. They make bread of spelt, thinking it 
infamous to feed on wheat or barley. They knead dough with their 
feet, but pick up dung or clay with their hands. They are circum- 
cised. The men wear two garments, the women but one. They 
fasten the rings and sheets of their sails inside instead of outside. 
Contrary to the Greeks, they write and cypher from right to left 
They have two sorts of letters, the sacred and the common, or 
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demotic." P. 37 : "They are most attentive to religious worship ; drink, 
from brazen cups, scoured every day ; and wear clean linen garments. 
The Priests are kept at the public expense. Each god has many 
priests, who are hereditary ; one of them is chief." P. 41 : " No 
Egyptian will kiss a Greek, or use their knives, spit, or cauldron, or 
taste a pure ox divided by a Greek knife." P. 40 : " Egyptians beat 
their breasts through the sacrifice of sacred bulls." P. 4 2 : " Once a 
year, the Thebans slay a ram, and wrap the image of Zeus in the 
fleece ; and bringing an image of Heracles to it, they beat their breasts- 
in mourning for the ram, and bury it in a holy vault." P. 43 : '* Heracles 
was one of the ancient Egyptian gods, and from him the Greeks must 
have named the son of Amphitryon and Alcmene, who were both of 
Egyptian descent." 

P. 44 : " At Tyre, Herodotus saw the temple of Heracles, which 
the priests said was coeval with the city, and therefore 2,300 years 
old ; and it contained a pillar of gold and another of emerald. He 
went to Thasos, where he found another temple to Heracles, built by 
the Phoenicians, who founded Thasos five generations before 
Heracles, the son of Amphitryon, appeared in Greece." 

P. 47 : " The feast of the moon takes place at full moon, whea 
they slay an animal. The poor make pigs of dough which they bake 
and offer for sacrifice." P. 48 : " At the feast of Dionysus, every one 
slaughters a pig at evening before his door ; they then celebrate the 
festival like the Greeks, but instead of phalli, they have images 
moved by strings." P. 49 : "The Egyptian and Greek ceremonies- 
could not have coincided by chance, nor could the Egyptians have 
taken them from the Greeks." 

P. 50 : " The name of Poseidon came from Lybia, and those of 
Dioscuri, Hera, Hestia, Themis, Graces and Nereids from the 
Pelasgi. The Egyptians worship no heroes." P. 52 : "Formerly the 
Pelasgi sacrificed to their gods with prayer, but gave them no names,, 
calling them all Oeoi, because they set all things in order." 

P. 59 : " The Egyptians hold frequent festivals in honour of the 
following deities, viz.: (i) Artemis, at Bubastis; (2) Isis (Demeter), at 
Busiris; (3) Athene, at Sais; (4) The Sun, at Heliopolis j (5) Leto, at 
Buto; (6) Ares, at Papremis." 

P. 60 : " To Bubastis the people are conveyed in barges, the 
women playing on rattles and the men on flutes, others singing. 
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;and clapping throughout the vojrage, dancing, shouting, and scoffing 
females of the towns on their way. About 700,000 people 
•congregate at Bubastis, who sacrifice many victims, and consume 
more wine than in all the rest of the year." P. 61 : "At Busiris the 
people beat their breasts, but for whom they mourn it is impious to 
say." P. 62 : " At Sais they sacrifice on a certain night, and houses 
are illuminated throughout Egypt" P. 63 : " At Heliopolis and Buto, 
they perform sacrifice only ; but at Papremis, in addition to this, a 
fight takes place at sunset between the priests and votaries, in 
•commemoration of Ares." 

P. 77 : " The Egyptians in the com lands are the best historians. 

They purge three days a month, take emetics and clysters, and are 

the healthiest people in the world, which may be caused by their 

unchanging climate. For bread they eat spelt loaves called cyllestis, 

and drink barley wine. They eat fish raw, sun dried and salted; 

•quails, ducks and smaller birds, raw and salted; but other birds and 

fishes, boiled and roasted." P. 79 : " They observe ancient usages, 

and adopt no new ones. They have a song, called in Egyptian, 

' Maneros,' which they say was composed on the death of an only 

son of their first king, and is the first and only song they have. It is 

exactly like the song of " Linus," sung by the Phoenicians, Cyprians 

and Greeks. "Like the Lacedaemonians, they honour their elders." 

P. 80 : " They salute by sinking the hand to the knee." P. 81 : " They 

wear a linen garment, fringed, and over that a white woollen mantle ; 

but wear no woollen in the temples, nor use any for shrouds, thinking 

with the worshippers of Orpheus and Dionysus, who are Egyptians and 

Pythagoreans, that it is profane." P. 82 : "Each month and day is 

sacred to some god." P. 84 : " All places abound in doctors, but each 

one confines himself to one disease." P. 85 : " When an important 

man dies, the females of his house daub their heads and faces with 

mud, and parade the town exposing and beating their breasts, the men 

doing the same, and the relatives accompanying them." P. 92 : " The 

Egyptians above the marshes keep these customs, and those who 

inhabit the marshes scarcely differ from them. Like the Greeks, they 

have but one wife." 

P. 143 : " The priests of Jupiter at Thebes showed Hecataeus, when 
he claimed a god for his sixteenth ancestor, 445 wooden statues of 
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their high priests (Piromis), each of them represented a generation,, 
as every high priest was obliged to leave his statue ; (p. 144), and they 
proved to him that he was mistaken in claiming a divine genealogy, 
as no gods existed during these 445 generations." 

P. 103 : " At the Phasis a portion of Sesostris' army remained, and 
colonised Colchis." P. 104 : " The Colchians are evidently Egyptians ; . 
ist, from their remembrance of Egypt ; 2nd, their practice of circum- 
cision. (The Colchians, Egyptians, and Ethiopians are the sole 
nations who have practised circumcision from the earliest times. The 
Phoenicians and Syrians of Palestine confess that they learned it from 
the Eg)rptians, whilst the Syro-Cappadocians, with the neighbouring 
M^crones, acknowledge that they have but lately adopted it.) 3rd, 
their similar manufacture of linen, (p. 105) 4th, their similar living 
and language." 

P. 1 15 : " Proteus rieprimanded Paris, and ordered him to leave the 
kingdom, keeping Helen and the treasure, till her husband should 
fetch them." P. 116 : "This story was known to Homer, but rejected 
as unsuited to the Epic. Homer shows (in various passages of his • 
works) that he knew of Paris' sojourn in Egypt; (p. 117), those 
passages (verses) proving also that he was not the author of the 
Cypriac verses, which state that Paris reached Troy safely in three 
days." P. 123: "The Egyptians say that Demeter and Dionysus 
(Isis and Osiris)'rule the infernal regions, and that the soul is immortal,, 
but endures transmigration for 3,000 years." 

P. T41 : "Sennacherib, King of Arabia and Assyria, attacked 
Sethon, and the military < refused to assist him ; upon which he wept 
in the temple and his god appeared and cheered him. He then 
raised an army of the working classes, and encamped at Pelusium, 
the entrance of Egypt ; and at night multitudes of field-mice ate up 
the bow-strings and quivers, and shield-handles of the invaders, who 
were thus easily defeated. A stone image of Sethon with a mouse 
stands in the temple of Hephaestus." 

P. 154: " Psammitichus rewarded Carians and lonians (brazen 
armoured men who had landed in Egypt) with land on the Pelusian 
mouth of the Nile. He also entrusted them with certain Egyptian 
youths to be taught Greek, and these were the ancestors of the later 
interpreters.^^ 
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P. 165 : "The Egyptian military castes were of two kinds, the 

Hermotybes and Calasires, neither of whom ever applied to trade or 

handicraft, but were all hereditarily devoted to military pursuits ; ist, 

the Hermotybes, or warriors {ue,, the veterans who remained at home 

for the defence of their country), amounted at the most to 160,000, 

and inhabited the following nomes, viz., Busirites, Saites, Chemmites, 

Papremites, the island of Prosopites, and half Natho ; 2ndy the 

Calasires, or youths (/.^., such as were fit for active service abroad), 

numbered at the most 250,000, and occupied these nomes, viz. 

^p. 166), Thebais, Bubastites, Pharbsetites, Thmuites, Onuphites, 

Anysius, and Myecphorites (p. 167), which is an island near Bubastis." 

P. 168 : " In Egypt the military are the only class with special 

privileges, except the priests ; each man has twelve chosen aruras of 

land free of tribute; 1,000 Calasires and 1,000 Hermotybes were 

appointed body-guards to the king every year." P. 177: "Under 

Amasis, Egypt was most prosperous and had 20,000 cities." 

As already has been seen with other quotations of Herodotus, the 
above ones require little light and explain themselves. It is certain 
that as the ancient inhabitants of Egypt left their homes {n omesf) of the 
Nile ; with their noms, names {nomes ?\ and customs, and in other lands 
must be sought the descendants of the Egyptian Busirites, Saites, 
Chemmites, Papremites (pap -re -mites), Bubastites, Sebenn3rtes, 
Athribites, Pharbsetites, and Anysii, who all bear the stamp of their 
Kelto-Scythian origin. Strabo helps us to recognise many Kelto- 
Egjrptians in Spain, Portugal, France, and Great Britain; ancient 
geography confirming always the accuracy of the painstaking great 
Historian-Geographer. I must however be allowed to suggest that 
here also the original text of Herodotus shows marks of having been 
violated, or our present copies would mention that in ancient Egypt, 
men carried burdens on their shoulders, and women, on their heads. 
The brazen cups of the Egyptians must come from Indian Thibet It 
is, to say the least of it, remarkable that the Institutes of Menu 
present, as one of the customs prescribed to Eastern Asiatics 3^500 
years ago, the very one the Pyrenean follows to-day to clean his brazen 
utensils. The linen garments of Egypt and Europe must spring from 
the King or Cin's Scythian provinces of Li, Lea or Lee, in Thibet- 
Serica. Ancient history, both sacred and profane, is full of references 
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to the nameless God so well pointed out as the Pelasgian Geoe, Arabic 

Al, and Hebrew El. One only needs to call attention to them 

that every special case may be noticed, and a link of evidence got to 

identify each one. Surely the pigs of dough baked into loaves and 

cylUstis can be recognised wherever the Egyptians took these particular 

ways of bread making. The Phrygian *^Bekos^* shows that the people 

from the free and cold ridges of north and central Thibet baked their 

pan or loaf of bread, and that they spoke Iberian, Frank or French 

and English. Tht Eri three of language is undeniable in Bekos, 

Phrygian and Confucius. The Egyptian song, ** Maneros^^ which, in 

Herodotus, follows immediately the little tale that in Egyptian feasts, 

a man carried round a coffin with the image of a corpse, and said 

while showing it to each guest, ^^look on this ; drink^ and he jovial^ for 

such you must be^* suggests that some harmless joking like that of 

the wakes of Bubastis was indulged in at those feasts ; this perhaps 

referring to the sale of some particularly shaped sweet breads. This 

exhibition could not have been that of the exact image of a corpse ; 

for bad it been so, one man alone would not have had sufficient 

strength to carry about the lugubrious coffin and its contents. 

ManeroSy with its Iberian and English sense of eroSy thou wert; 

many a man^ shows that the ancient Egyptian was familiar with 

Iberian and English. The same verb and form is recognized in what 

is in Great Britain called Anglo-Saxon. The Greek, Cyprian, and 

Phoenician "Linus" also refers to the Basque-Phoenician of the 

erudite lands of Us, In and Li in Upper Scythia. It is impossible 

to come to any other conclusions. The statement that amongst the 

Egjrptians each month and day were sacred to some god, must refer 

to the Sigma which ended (or began) the names of all Greek and 

Ionian festivals. The feast of Busiris takes us to Ezekiel, ch. viil 

The horrified prophet describes in it that he saw women weeping for 

Tammuz (Adonidem) who must have been an Iberian Muz, English 

Mouse, Spanish Amo, Syrian Ta, and Hebrew-Scythian Don ; also 

twenty-five men who, with faces turned towards the easty worshipped 

the sun towards the east, and finally seventy men of the ancients of the 

house of Israel burning incense before their idols or images. I believe 

we shall now fully understand the meaning of this most remarkable 

chapter. To what can relate the later interpreters seen in Herodotus 
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Book ii, p. 154? These words cannot surely have a prophetic sense? 
I hope my very simple belief will be excused if I see in the stone 
mouse of Hephasstus and in the field mice which did such good 
service by eating up the bow-strings, quivers and shield handles of 
Sennacherib's soldiers, the outburst of one of the numerous 
conspiracies hatched amongst the thousands of city men pressed into 
Chaldean ranks. It was natural enough they should come to pass, 
and for that reason never failed to happen. The 141st paragraph of 
Herodotus' Book ii. is for me the confirmation of the 35 v., xix. chr 
of II Kings. 

The science of language discloses the community of origin and 
nationality of the Royal Scythians of Idanthyrsus and Greek 
Pelasgians. It could not be otherwise, since both hailed from the 
Syrian or Royal waters of the kingly named Kinsha. 

The Pelasgi's Hestia must be connected with the Scythian's Hestia, 
and Hestia itself, with Ti, Tia and Ant in the East Dioscuri must 
refer to the Di oscuri or dark haired inhabitants of the river Di in 
Thibet. Hera is a Scythian word of the meaning of much which 
Pyrenean Beam has preserved Themis, Graces and Nereids have 
come from Scythia with the Dioscuri. It is indisputable that Dioscuri, 
Palestinian Diospolis, Lydda (Lud), and Egyptian Diospolis (Thebes) 
have the same origin of South Thibet; every association of those 
places proves that fact. There are in old Greek names punning 
Scythian meanings which should be studied ; however, nothing but a 
fair knowledge of languages will enable people to fully comprehend 
them. The Egyptian castes invariably disclose the origin from the 
Don's Syrian Scythia. It is indubitable that the Calasires were Sires- 
Cals from the Alas or sides of the already mentioned Syria. The 
Busirites must be the good-looking Oxen-Sires-Sites (Scythes) of the 
Oxus or Amu. The Scutes must be Sayans and Sites. The 
Chemmites must be the little men or mites connected with the rivers 
Tes and Kem of Uryankhai, and also be Sites or Scythians. The 
Papremites must show their connection with the clans which named 
Absyrtus. The Thebais show the origin from lower Aral and a 
relationship with the Herrs of Baitalak. The Bubastites show 
their connection with the Mosche-Flies or Bites of the waters 
of Dzungarian Bastan, and Babylonian Euphrates and Tigris* The 
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Aphetites show the hungry and well legged litde men of Noitb 
Thibet The Tanites show the bored brown men from Yansi 
to Annabi, in a word the Rhabanae. The Mendesius are 
simply the Men of Sion, Sioo or Sin in Elastem Thibet The 
Sebennjrtes are the swift sons (ben) of the Sens of Scythia. The 
Athribites are the daring tall men from the sides of Scythia. The 
Pharbseties are the handsome Dons from the com lands of 
£ast Scythia. The Thmuites are the ancient and learned masters 
of Thibet The termination iUs^ seen in most of the above names, 
answers to the English word gone and the French alii. It is certain, 
from the light supplied by history, geography and the science of 
language, that very large numbers of Asiatic exiles went to Egypt 
after the iaM of Scythia, Erythraean, Hjrrcania, Babylonia and 
Palestine. The Egyptian resistance to Nebuchadnezzar, Cambyses, 
Darius and Xerxes was chiefly the act of the Scythian and Syrian, 
refugees. The Scythian Syrians had however learned the uselessness^ 
of a prolonged struggle against an invader who counted his fighting 
men by millions, and henceforth, they, at his approach, simply^ 
removed to other lands, or retired to unapproachable places; say,, 
amongst marshes and mountain gorges. I would ask those wha 
think that Herodotus has not spoken of the nations of Judaea, 
whether the 104th paragraph of his second book does not apply to 
them? Surely the statement that the Phoenicians and Syrians of 
PaUsiine confess that they learned circumcision from the Egyptians^ 
and that the Colchians, Egyptians and Ethiopians hcui practised if 
from the earliest timeSj should be a proof that the history of the 
nations from the Leontes to Gaza and Akaba on the Red Sea was 
well known to He who was Son of Halicamassus. One should: 
remember then the entire writings of the father of Historians have 
not reached us. To again give an idea how closely Herodotus agrees^ 
with the ancient Testament ; one is, with the above short quotation,, 
forcibly reminded of II Kings, ch. xviiL, v. 26, in which King 
Hezekiah's messengers say to Rab-Shakeh : "Speak, I pray thee, to- 
thy servants in the Syrian (Syriace) language, for we understand it ; 
and talk not to us in the few^ language (fudaice) to the ears of the 
people who are on the wall." As Syriac must have been either 
French, English or Iberian; as the Phoenicians and Syrians must,. 

25 
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from lake Asphaltites (Dead Sea) to the water of Merom, have at 
one time understood those languages ; for they were those with which 
the geography of the country had been made; I must suppose 
Kirmoab to. tell us that the Moabite was a mountain fly, bite or knit, 
who worried the Chaldean, and that the meanings of several other 
Syrian words are those I have given. Therefore, the identity of 
events between Herodotus and the Bible is perfectly established; 
likewise the connection, whether in languages or races, between 
Scythia, Hyrcania, Babylonia, Palestine, Egypt, and the whole, but 
more especially, the west of Europe. 

Strabo now warns us how to receive the slanderous reports which, 
in ancient books, assail the good name of our Scythian ancestors. He 
therefore says (Vol. II., Book xi., c x., v. 2), " The ancient Greek 
historians designate all the nations towards the north by the name of 
Scythians and Kelto-Scythians. They were unable to give any account 
of them, although they relate the history of the wars of Cyrus with the 
Massagetae. Concerning these nations, no one has ascertained the 
truth, and the ancient histories of Persia, Media and Syria, have not 
obtained much credit on account of the credulity of the writers and 
their love of fable." V. 3 : " For these authors having observed 
that those who professedly were writers of fables obtained repute and 
success, supposed that they should make their writings agreeable if, 
under the form of history, they related what they had never seen nor 
heard (not at least from eye-witnesses) and had no other object than 
to please and surprise the reader. A person would more readily 
believe the histories of the heroes in Hesiod, Homer and the tragic 
poets, than Ctesias, Herodotus, Hellanicus, and others of this kmd." 
V. 4 : " We cannot easily credit the generality of the historians 
of Alexander, for they practise deception with a view to enhance 
the glory of Alexander. The expedition was also directed to the 
extremities of Asia, at a great distance from our country, and it is 
difficult to ascertain or detect the truth or falsehood of what is 
remote." 

Having explained that it is difficult, not to say impossible, to believe 
that the learned, highly accomplished and most perfectly taught and led 
Issedones, Massagetae, and Padseans, made feasts with the Umbs of old 
people ; I am disposed to think that Herodotus never placed such 
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improbabilities in his writings, and that those who have altered many 
other books, did not miss the opportunity of a well known work, to stain 
in it the snow white name of those their employers had not been able 
to subdue. The statement respecting the universal impurity of Lydian 
girls may be. received in various ways. The historian may have 
wished with it to castigate the country which seems to have produced 
Semiramis ; it cannot however, no matter how much one wishes to 
make of it, be anything else than a gross libel or a great exaggeration. 
Caesar's statement that "in Albion ten or twelve Britons used their 
wives in common and especially brothers partaking with brothers and 
parents with their children ; but what children they brought forth were 
of those whQ married the virgins," can only be a falsehood. We 
have seen that the Celts everywhere lived promiscuously, and that 
Celtic women enjoyed a judicious freedom ; therefore, Caesar either 
published this atrocious libel in revenge for the reverses he had 
sustained in Britain, or he mistook Celtic liberty for profligacy. This 
even causes me to think that he was little accustomed to the social 
freedom of the Gals. However, Celtic intercourse did not differ 
whether in the three Scythias, Hyrcania, Palestine, Egypt, or the west 
of Europe. To suppose that the learned and wise Druids would not 
have stopped this disgraceful state of living is merely an absurdity. 
Britain or Albion had, from time immemorial, been called the land of 
Saints ; its inhabitants were termed Angles, Angels, Ang'li (Eng'les ?) 
as well as men of the ark \ it would not have been so had Caesar's 
statement of the Britons been a true one. 

Caesar's assertion that Britain yields tin in the midland districts 
and iron in the maritime ones is not strictly correct, since certainly no 
tin has ever been got in it except in Cornwall and Devon. One must 
really see a play upon words in the Roman's statement that, in 
Britain, timber of every description is found as in Gaul, with the 
exception of beech and fir. One could suppose that this statement 
had been prepared for Caesar ; for beech (bitch ?) might apply to the 
British woman he had so foully calumniated, and also to the Cinnatu 
(cinoto) or slave woman of the Assyrians who was a free being in 
England ; while fir (fear and fire) might refer to the bravery of the 
Briton who in Albion had no fear of the torch which had destroyed 
liis cities and groves in Asia. An analogous skitt is seen in the 
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Statement that it was not lawful for Britons to partake of Jmre^ 
hen and goose. It is evident some punning Celt must have wished 
to inform Csesar that Britons had too much regard for one another to 
eat one another, that is, to harm each other ; for the hare refers here 
to the Scythian Herr and Lapi^ the hen to the Kinnatu, Garia and 
Gal's wife, and the goose to the Pelasgian Oie or Aucho. Therefore 
the hare represented the Esk ; the hen, the Gal, and the goose, the 
Gael. One can recognise with these distinctions that Romulus and 
Remus were suckled by a she-wolf just as Cyrus was nursed by a 
bitch. The wolf was the emblem of the Medes, to whom that animal 
was dedicated and whose name they bore. The two founders of the 
Roman nation belonged therefore to the same race- as Deioces, 
Cyaxares, Cyrus and Darius. Caesar's statement that Britain had a 
milder climate than Gallia must be taken for what it is worth. To 
say the least of it, the thing is an impossibility. It even allows us to 
surmise that he and the other Romans knew of the geography of 
Europe much less than has been reported. It is, in order to recognise 
their ignorance upon many topics and also their prevarications, only 
necessary to closely follow their statements, and compare them 
with other sources. Strabo says of the ancient inhabitants of 
leme (Ireland), who should be counted among the most learned and 
polished people of the British isles, that they are more savage 
than the Britons, feeding on human fleshy enormous eaters, and 
deeming it commendable to devour their deceased fathers, as well as 
openly to have commerce not only with other women, but also with 
their own mothers and sisters. But this (says Strabo) we relate 
perhaps without any competent authority ^ although to eat human flesh 
is said to be a Scythian custom, and during the severities of a siege, 
even the Kelts, the Iberians, and many others, are reported to have 
done the like. Speaking of the Cantabrians, who must have been 
Phrygians from Kansu and Kent in the Or of Scythia, Strabo says 
that they do not attend to ease or luxury, unless one considers it can 
add to the happiness of their lives to wash themselves and their wives 
in stale urine kept in tanks, and to rince their mouths with it, which 
they say is the custom of themselves and their neighbours. 

The following extracts are taken from a work written by Henry 
Maule of Melgum, Scotland, and printed in MDCCVI. by E. 
Freebairn of Edinburgh. 
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'< Isidores says that the Pictish nations took their names even from 
their bodies, and for that, by artificial pricking therein of small holes 
with a needle, the workman, working out the juice of green grass, 
enclosed the same therein, that the nobility and gentry thus spotted 
might carry their stars with them on their painted limbs as badges to be 
known byJ^ 

"Their language derives words from England; among them is 
jnoiry the sea. Aberdeen, Aberlemno, Aberdore, Abernethy, etc., show 
the mouths of the Dee, Lemno, Dore, and Neth, from the British word 
Aber^ which signifies the mouth of a river. Also Strathehore, 
5trathbogie, Strathhem, show the dales or valleys of Ore, Bogie or 
Ern, from the English word strath, valley." 

(Could I offer the suggestion that Aberdore refers to two doors, the 

Jirst being at the end of the word, and the second with Aber ; also that 

Aber speaks of an, elevated common ; that strath is the Iberian for 

narrow, and that British Straths will be found to be long and narrow 

dales ?) 

Diodorus Siculus says of the Britons : " They live like those of 
the other world. They use chariots in fights (as report goes of the 
ancient Greeks in the Trojan war) ; their houses are mainly made of 
wood. Fair conditioned they are, and of plain and upright dealing ; 
their food is simple. Their island is replenished with people." 

Herodian says they know no use at all of garments, but about their 
bellies only and neck, they wear iron, supposing that to be a goodly 
ornament, and in proof of their wealth as other barbarians think of 
gold. Clad they will not be, forsooth, for hiding their painted bodies, 
unskilful how to use either helmet or corslet, supposing the same a 
hindrance to them as they pass bog or marsh. Yet they are a most 
warlike nation and very greedy of slaughter, content to be armed with 
a narrow shield and spear, with a sword besides hanging down by their 
naked bodies. Dio Nicenus says that amongst Britons wives are 
common and that they are most willing to practise robbery. In war 
their service is out in chariots ; the horses they have are little and 
swift of pace, their footmen run most swiftly ; whilst they stand they 
are the strongest. Their arms are a short spear and shield ; in the 
nether part, they hang a round bowl of brass, like an apple, which 
.they shake to terrify their enemy. (Query, Iberian eskirou and 
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French grelots). They have daggers also; they endure hunger, 
cold, and any labour whatever. Bede derives the Picts from the 
Scythians. It happeneth (says he) that the Picts came in long ships, 
and these not many of them out of Scythia, as the report goes, ta 
Ireland. 

Strabo says of the inhabitants of the Cassiterides islands, Vol. I„ 
Book iii., c. v., v. 1 1 : " They have black cloaks, and are clad in tunics 
reaching to the feet, girt about the breast, and walking with staves, 
thus resembling the Furies we see in tragic representations. They 
subsist by their cattle, leading for the most part a wandering life." In 
Strabo is also found, VoL I., Book iv., c ii, v. i : " Polybius says, 
the Marseillese (Pytheas), when interrogated by Scipio at their 
meeting, had nothing to tell about Britain worth mentioning, nor yet 
had the people of the Narbonnaise, nor those of Corbilon, notwith- 
standing these were the two principal cities of the district." Vol. I., 
Book iv., c. iv., v. i : " The Senones are said to be Paphlagonians 
merely on account of a similarity of name." Vol. I., Book iv., c v., 
v. 2 : " Britain produces corn, cattle, gold, silver, and iron, which 
things are brought thence, and also skins, slaves^ and dogs sagacious 
in hunting." Tacitus says' that the languages of the nations of Britain 
and Gallia (France) do not differ greatly. The soil of Britain, though 
improper for the olive, vine, and other productions of warm.er climates,, 
is fertile and suitable for corn. Growth is quick, but maturation is 
slow, both from the same cause, the great humidity of the ground and 
the atmosphere. The earth yields gold and silver, and other metals,. 
the rewards of victory, 

Strabo, referring to Roman triumphs, drily tells us (Vol. L, 
Book iii., c. iv., v. 13), that Posidonius, ridiculing a certain statement 
of Polydius, shows that to flatter Gracchus, Polydius has described as 
cities the towers such as are exhibited in the triumphal processions 
(allusion being here made to the custom of the Roman generals who 
caused to be carried at their triumphs, representations in painting or 
sculpture, not only of the kings or generals of the enemy who had 
been slain, but likewise of the forts, cities, mountains, lakes, and even 
seas, conquered from the enemy). Tacitus, in relation to Agricola's 
campaigns, says, speaking of the Roman custom of honouring 
victorious generals with triumphal processions, that Domitian was 
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conscious that his late mock triumph over Germany, in which he 
exhibited purchased slaves whose habits and hair were contrived to 
give them the resemblance of captives, was a subject of derision. 
(It was in the same year that Domitian made his pompous expedition 
into Germany, from which he returned without even seeing an enemy. 
Caligula, in a like manner, got a number of tall men with their 
hair dyed red in order to give credit to a pretended victory over the 
Germans.) 

As the Romans are here described by one of themselves and by a 
Greek who was certainly not inimical to them, the above particulars 
respecting Roman triumphs are worth recording. The means adopted 
by ancient writers to communicate information intended to be withheld 
are curious and interesting. Thus, Strabo says of the Gallicians, 
Asturians, Cantabrians and Wascons, that the life of these moun- 
taineers is similar ; but he is reluctant to fill his page with . their 
name, and would fain escape the disagreeable task of writing their 
names, unless perchance the Pleutauri, the Bardyetce, the AllotrigeSy 
and other names still worse and more out of the way might be grateful 
to the ear of some one. One can therefore ask who so much dis- 
liked to hear accounts given of the Kelt-Iberians from Cape Ortegal 
on the Atlantic to Cadaques in the Mediterranean? The same 
enemies of our ancestors would not perhaps relish the analysis of 
Ortegal, which says, — Or ie Gal and reciprocally — Or, thou art Gal; 
Gal, thou art Or ; any more than that of Cadaques which tells the Cur 
of the Acs of Or, that the Ilergetes (Igletes) Wascons of Iberia are 
the Kassi (Kas) of Or : Ca, Cad, Caq d'aques, Ca d'aques ; here is 
the breeched Dog-Kas-Cad d'aq. Surely, these revelations to which 
one can add those furnished by Wasconia, Aquitania, Narbonnaise, 
Guyenne, Pyrenees, Aragon, Valencia, Edetani, Tudela, Saragossa, 
Tortosa and almost numberless other names, should show that 
Phoenician geography fully describes the world. 

Tacitus' book upon the Jews is full of useful information and 
lyiiXg aspersion, the verbose Roman showing himself in it the worthy 
emulator of the Greek or rather Medish historians, and of Caesar. 
One certainly cannot help noticing with some amusement that, in 
this curious production, he informs the world Jewish institutions are 
tainted with execrable knavery, for the scum and refuse of other 
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nations, renouncing the religion of their country, were in the habit 
of bringing gifts and offerings to Jerusalem, hence the wealth and 
grandeur of the state; faith however was inviolably observed and 
•compassion cheerfully shown towards one another. The Jews eat and 
lodge with one another only, and though people of unbridled lust, 
they admit no intercourse with other women. Among themselves, no 
restraint is imposed. The first thing instilled into the proselytes is to 
despise the gods, to abjure their country, to set at nought parents, 
children, brothers. They say that they instituted rest on the seventh 
day because that day brought them rest from their toils, but afterwards 
charmed with the pleasures of idleness, the seventh day was devoted 
to sloth. Whatever is held sacred by the Romans, with the Jews is 
profane, and what in other nations is unlawful and impure, with them 
is permitted. 

However, remarkable coincidences are seen in this singular book, 
for Tacitus also says : " the Jews, we are toldy escaping from the 
island of Crete, at the time when Saturn was driven from his home by 
the violence of Jupiter, settled at the extreme parts of Libya. Their 
name is adduced as a proof; Ida, // is alleged^ is a well known 
mountain in Crete, and the neighbouring Idaeans, by an addition to 
the name to adapt it to the language of Barbarians, are ordinarily 
called Judaeans. Many state that they are the progeny of the 
-/Ethiopians, who were impelled by fear and detestation to change 
their abode in the reign of King Cepheus. There are those who 
report they are a heterogeneous band from Ass3rria, a people who 
being destitute of a country, made themselves masters of a portion of 
Egypt, and subsequently settled in cities of their own in the Hebrew 
territories, and the parts bordering Syria. Others, ascribing to the 
Jews an illustrious origin, say that the Solymi, a nation celebrated in 
the poetry of Homer, called the city they built Hierosolyma from 
their own name. It is alleged their religious institutes were handed 
down by the Idseans, who were expelled from their country with 
Saturn and were the founders of the nation." 

"The figure of a wild-ass is consecrated in the sanctuary of their 
temple, while in their contempt of Jupiter Ammon, they sacrifice a 
ram. The ox worshipped in Egypt for the god Apis, is slain as a 
victim by the Jews." 
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With diffidence and even reluctance, v^d only because the above 
•quotations offer names the origin of which can to-day be cleared 
through Phoenician geography, I am induced to state that upon the 
Babylonian map is noticed that some -^thiopes lived originally in 
West Beloutchistan. Upon more recent maps, this name seems 
turned into Ichthyphagi. Herodotus tells us, Book iii., p. 20, that 
Cambyses sent Ichthyophagi spies to -Ethiopia wherever that country 
was. We also read in Genesis, ch. ii., v. 13, " and the name of 
ike second river [in Eden] is Gihon; the same is it that compasseth the 
whole land of Ethiopicu** It is by this short explanation evident that 
there has been an Ethiopia in Scythia, and that the African one has 
been named from it. We must now more than ever seek the original 
Crete in some white-topped mountains not distant from the Kerulon, 
History, language and every tradition connect the Idaeans of Tacitus 
with the Dans-Dons-Padaeans of Eastern Serica. The addition 
put to Idsean is simply the letter u, the phonetic English value of 
which is yoUy while its phonetic Iberian sense is /, or /«, which gives 
the very word Jew whose origin and etymology people seek in so 
many ways. / and Id are simply English and Iberian idioms and 
«how j / (myself)^ I (go)y Id (gone) ; whereas Ju shows ; JY, Gi or 
Gee^go ; u^you-J. In the same neighbourhood was formed the name 
Ionian from oni or honey and ion or gon for gone and John. 

Phoenician geography finds in the words Ethiopia and Ethiopes 
the meanings of road open among hills^ and of people who inhabit 
those hills ; this being shown in Et thi op pia, thou art the region of 
open up-lands, and in Et thi opesy thou art the hecui of the open 
heights. These names have been made to describe a country of an 
easy access to the invader. Searchers of history and lovers of 
geography will find that every Ethiopia has been ravaged by the 
Medes or Romans, and that every Ethiope nation has emigrated. 
Phoenician geography proves that at the Amu or Gihoun, in ancient 
£ax:triana, ended the Scythian Ethiopia, and that therefore the 13 v. 
11. ch. of Genesis is most correct It also fixes Sesostris' Ethiopia 
behind the Altai. The slightest effort of imagination will show this 
conqueror to have been one of the Australs or Ostros whose irrup- 
tions caused the Scythians to give to their cart the name oi plaustrum. 
Sesostris started his career east of the Ganges and came west; he 
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certainly did not proceed eastward from any point of our African 
Egypt. I am more confident than ever that the Ethiopia of Northern 
Asia was likewise called Egypt This will be proved by the 
comparison of the books of Herodotus, the Bible and ancient 
geography. There is no difference between the primitive Greeks, 
Egyptians and Ethiopians whose homes were in Thibet It should be 
remarked that the Egyptian nome gives the very construction of the 
Lancasterian words Nab, Nawstler, Nip, Noant, Noger, Noggin, 
Noon, and Nown. If n (an) ab, n (an) awstler, n (an) ip, n (an) ant, 
n (an) oger, n (an) oggin, n (an) oon, n (an) own, are recognised in 
the above words ; the same linguistic rule will, in nome^ give n {an) ome 
or (home) and a homme or {man). However, language shows in 
Sesostris a chief of Australs and consequently Ostros (Spanish ostra^ 
oysters), query the frogs^ whose tactics were to lay in ambush until 
their prey was within reach. The Ethiopia of Belouchistan shows 
the undeniable passage of the Medes through indefensible ups or 
brows, African Ethiopia must be named from the run made by 
Sesostris from the Red Sea to the Atlantic. It was not, if one will 
duly consider the various maps, difficult to overrun the country from 
the Nile to the Western Ocean. Sesostris may therefore have easily 
and safely reached the mouths of the Draa and Niger. That is even 
gathered from Herodotus, who says in Book iv., p. 174, that the 
African Garamantes did not carry weapons nor understand self- 
defence. The little resistance met by Darius and Xerxes along the 
Thracian Rhodopen indicates a road open for the rod^ that rod being 
the Despotic Da or Ta, after which the Rhodopen hills are named 
with Despoto Dagh. Let the reader say if the terms Rhodopen, 
Despoto and Dagh do not perfectly fit such monarchs as Sesostris, 
Nebuchadnezzar, Darius and Xerxes. 

As the question is a most mighty oncy I earnestly suggest its study 
with the means of ancient geography, Herodotus and the Bible. 
Jeremiah has many passages which assume for all the Hebrews the 
origin of Scythia-Trans-Imaum. Herodotus, as mtich as he dares, 
concludes similarly , and geography and the science of language prove 
// is so. 

I hope I shall not be expected to refute Tacitus' libel upon the 
Jews. I consider the task quite unnecessary. One should even 
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thank the great mag for his eccentric and intemperate attack upon 
the Judseans, for it allows us to establish with a rule of proportion 
which is logical and true, that the Roman and Medish slanders upon 
the Celts of Europe and Asia were equally and maliciously false. 
One cannot fail to be struck with the singular revelations placed in 
[ names : Tacitus showing; usy we; cit^ the Scythian; tac^ stairiy and 
Tacite, the punning Celtic advice \ te^ tot, thou ; tact, tais, speak not, 
Tacitus is then a sobriquet which has punished a Roman for attempting 
to besmear the good name of the Jebusite-Solymi of Judea. We 
should entertain no rancourous feeling against the writer* who has 
been at the trouble to tell us the origin of his countrymen and the 
extent of their sins and pride ; his description of Roman triumphs 
and the speech of Galgacus disclosing a poverty and shabbiness of 
mind many would little expect from the conquerors of the world. 
It was not my intention in offering at the end of this work 
the account of the calumnies sent forth by the Greeks and Romans 
to attempt a special refutation of the same. As a proof that 
none was needed, I preceded the libels with Strabo's remarkable 
declaration not to place confidence in fable mongers. That, in my 
opinion, disposes of all the scurrilous reports upon the Scythians and 
Celts. There is in the admirable works of Strabo and Herodotus an 
under current one should try to reach and understand. There was in 
their times little liberty allowed to writers. To tell the world what it 
was right it should know was often an impossibility. We must not 
therefore be surprised if some of their books do not fully come to our 
expectations. Yet both Herodotus and Strabo are marvellously 
correct, for some of the errors charged to them may not be errors 
after alL They may also have been forced to send their works 
forth with certain eccentric assertions. Impious hands have moreover 
sacrilegiously meddled with their writings. It is my impression that 
no other replies should be made to hypocritical and malicious 
accusations than to show that the Dons' customs, religion, and 
civilization opposed their sure barrier to the spread of the vices 
attributed to them. The Sabseans of Scythia, Hyrcania, Carmania, 
Sabylonia, Palestine, Egypt, Gaetulia and Keltaie could not besides 
liave forgotten their original teaching, and descended even lower than 
the Romans and Medes-Persians. 
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In closing the first description of my historical, geographical and 
linguistic discoveries, I ask the indulgence of the public for a 
work which is necessarily imperfect and abbreviated Only the 
consciousness of its paramount utility and the absolute necessity of 
restoring to the world the priceless boon of Phoenician geography 
have induced me to issue it. No one knows better than I the incom- 
pleteness of many of my explanations. Though I have done my best 
to condense subject and matter, it has not been possible for me to 
do anything else here than give an insight of the marvellous, vast, 
and beneficent learning of our ancestors. Every part or item of 
Phoenician science is susceptible of almost indefinite ramification and 
connection, while all in it is true, exact and perfect Therefore 
whatever I have advanced can at any time be taken up again by 
myself or any one who is initiated into the mysteries of Druidical 
Sanskrit. I do not expect that my views, or rather those of the Men 
whose secret I have found, will be accepted without very severe 
criticisms ; I have however every confidence that the logical, skilful 
and unanswerable arguments and demonstrations upon which our 
forefathers' knowledge was built, will dissipate incredulity and doubt 
.as the rising sUn clears mountain fogs. I desire sceptical readers to 
remember the linguistic problem seen in the" French o (eau), Iberian 
nigOy Basque ura^ English water^ Brazilian Botocudos ouatou, 
Hottentot ouatUy German wasser^ Accadian a, Mexican a. North 
American Woccons eauy Egyptian eiooue^ Anglo-Saxon ea, Irish lo; 
also the assertion purposely placed by Herodotus in Book ii., p. 49» 
thg,t Egyptian and Greek ceremonies could not have coincided by 
chance. There is no confusion or uncertainty in our languages. 
Ancient geography is a mathematical combination, and our names a 
repository of ancient history. In a word, Science is Truth. There- 
fore let those who will dispute my conclusions explain how thousands 
. ^f arithmetical and complicated coincidences can be due to chance alone. 
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TWO books, upon which praise is superfluous and would be 
simply hurtful to the laudatory reviewer, have lately been put 
in my hands. One is the Assyrian Grammar^ of Professor Sayce, 
Queen's College, Oxford, and the other, the Philological Proofs of the 
Original Unity and Recent firigin of the Human Race, derived from a 
comparison of the languages of Asia, Europe, Africa and America, by 
Arthur James Johnes, published by Samuel Clarke, 13, Pall Mall 
East, London, 1843. Both works have given me the opportunity 
of still further ascertaining that the ancient languages of Asia were 
taken and continued West, also that Anglo-Saxon and other Celtic 
dialects were parts of the speeches of Scythia, and constructed in 
exactly the same manner. I confess that amongst the many 
philological publications which have come into my hands, the above 
two have struck my attention more than all the others on account of 
the practical means they have aflforded me to recognise without the 
slightest misgiving that the ancient languages of the East were the 
modem ones of the West, and also that Punic-Sanskrit had principally 
formed Assyrian and the Gaelic dialects. The very same laws, 
customs, traditions, and consequently origin, are discernible in the 
tongues spoken by all the Celts. I shall therefore, without further 
preamble, place before the reader the following coincidences as they 
have presented themselves to me. 

It is here more than ever my duty to warn students that one of the 
surest ways to explain Assyrian locutions is to seek similar ones in 
Phoenician geography, Herodotus, the Bible, Strabo, Sanskrit, and also 
in English, French and Iberian monosyllables. The same rule will be 
useful in the analysis of composite words. Thus will be made easy 
the deciphering of the apparendy incomprehensible writing of the 
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Palestinian, Babylonian, Hyrcanian and Erythraean stones. Assyrian 
dhabu^ good, reminds us of the Sanskrit sadhuy good, and shows the 
Iberian bu^ good ; the English da and Hebrew ab^ father, and French 
du (doux)^ mild. Assyrian sani^ years, discloses the Lancasterian and 
Celtic formation of scampo, scamp, scap, sheaut, sitch, slush, slut, 
slat, sleckt, slim, slough, smut, smoot, sneck, snoode, sperr'd, spoos, 
and spytfo. The analysis of sani presents : j, Iberian for thou art ; 
am, Italian and Assyrian plural of an, which is the French for year. 
Assyrian malicu, ruling, shows the Malay's mastership with cu malt 
amUy and also the reason why Hebrew gives to Assur the meaning of 
insidious and deceitful ; for the Iberian malt answers to the English 
roguish. Assyrian pirkhuy king, proves with P3rrenees, Pyromis, 
Staroi, Loweswater, Orrell, Cattegat, Khotan, etc, that cu was 
the Assyrian synonym of priest and ruler. Assyrian dtuu^ slaying, 
shows a hard cu and due (duke) with cu due du; du being the 
Iberian for hard. As many of the Du Due Cus were black men, one 
need not be surprised if du or dhu has come to us with the meaning 
of black, and if ecu is the French for armour. We must not either 
forget that the Sanskrit word iox pain is diikha. 

Assyrian limattu, she who injures, is composed of the Assyrian 
linuiy feminine of lim (limb), and of the Iberian mattu, either kill or 
injure. The word specially befits Ana Beltis, Assur-bani-pal's lady 
friend, protector and partner. Will the limb be recognised as the 
Amazon who led the storming parties of Bactriana, the fugitive of 
Colchis, the forsaken of Megara, Ovid's Semiramis or Jeremiah's 
dove ? Without expressing an opinion upon this, I herein venture to> 
say that these mysteries will now be cleared up. Assyrian Hlla, high, is 
simply the Sanskritly constructed French and English locution f il la^. 
or the hill is there. Semitic (?) khirai and khirtu, woman ; Accadian 
kharra and Syriac khira, man, very naturally describe, in my opinion, 
the nationality of the men referred to by those words. Upon the 
ancient map of Canaan, Kerioth, Kirioth, Kiijathim, Kirjath Arba, 
and Kirjath- Jearim, and upon the modern one of Turkestan, the 
Kerya, show the Sires who were the legitimate Celtic Kings, Dons, 
Mus-Mice, Cons, Re-Rei, Rois, Mers, Kens and Sars. Let scholars 
say to-day if the Moabites of the Dead Sea (Lake Asphaltites, or water 
of the fallen Scythian As (ace) gabs) have not been the bittert- 
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pursuers. In a similar manner Assyrian bar^ son, and halu^ sons, are 
geographical terms indicating the country of the persons so designated. 
Assyrian sunuy which is made to correspond to illi (they), offers the 
coincidence that it is the Iberian for they are. Assyrian casaduy to 
possess, is the Iberian expression which refers to one with a roofy home 
or country; du or dou attaching in Beam an actuality of possession in 
the word which is allied to it. Cassa^ to hunt, becomes in Beam 
cassadouy hunter ; touni^ to shear, becomes tountdou^ one who shears ; 
cresta^ to castrate, becomes crestadou^ one who castrates, and so forth. 
By the same law and custom^ casa^ a house^ must, with casadu or 
casadouy describe one who possesses a house. Assyrian ccuadu therefore 
proves the great antiquity of one of our most frequent Bearnese 
expressions. 

Chaldean huru^ and Assyrian uru, a town, which become the 
Basque hiria and Hebrew hir, call to mind that kir is also the 
Hebrew for town ; that the Hebrew ira and iram apply to cities, and 
that Bushire or Abusheer, on the Persic gulf, gives the very origin of 
the British word shire, and the historical and geographical proofs that 
a shire belongs to a city. This is seen with bus, you (Iberian) ; bu, 
good (Iberian) ; s, it is (Iberian) ; hir, a town (Hyrcanian, Hebrew 
and Basque). As Ciropolis upon the Syr Daria and the Kerya in 
Turkestan-Thibet refer to Sires, cities, and Sits, Scythes or Scythians ; 
it is incontestable that from the Kinsha and Kerya have sprung all 
the Celtic Syrs, Sires, Kirs, Cyrs, Cirs, and even Kers of the world. 
Assyrian Sa du^ u^^l mountain, shows at the same time the sad fate 
and protecting nature of the salty streams of the Emodus (Himalaya) 
and Ussau. Sa, that, French ; du, hard, Iberian, and sweet, French ; 
sauy salt, Iberian j undoubtedly speak of fatiguing mountain ascents 
and of the shelter enjoyed in mountain gorges. Assyrian Sa ' a-la, to 
assemble, refers as much to the gigantic halls of the Scythians or City 
men of every country as to the expected return home seen in Bacup. 
Accadian ur, gold, is simply the or of the Syriac Dons of Orkhon, 
Bolor and Mokor, while Assyrian eru, gold, gives in Franco-Syriac the 
clear explanation of the much coveted metal, with e, it is, French, 
and ru (roux), yellow, French. Assyrian nanga, a town, shows that 
Nangasaki, in Japan, warns us, with Ga as ak aki saki nanga, that the 
26 
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Saki or Sacas {ce for /, ee and u) have been the sackers or spoilers of 
cities. Iberian Beamese informs us, with arap (for arab and rob) that 
the English words rap, rape, and rapt, owe their origin to the raids 
such men as Rab-Shakeh and the Sacse exeqited upon the Ah 
(fathers) of the Ars where we yet meet to-day Ngansi-Fui^ 
Gas, Aral, Alak, and Tcharin-Nor. Rap, rape, and rapt are not 
unconnected with the Assyrian expression sar-ra^p, to burn, which 
describes the usual career of the Medo-Assyrian Sars, with ap, the 
ctpe; ap for ops, heaps ; ra-ap, raps and dispenses many blows ; arrap, 
. Iberian, sams or collects ; sarra, Iberian, locks up ; sar, the Sar. A 
short insight into Medish history will disclose the full meaning of 
Sar-ra-ap, which certainly applies to swift Ares, and his Syrian 
chariot. Ngansi-Fun, in the heart of Mongolia (ancient Serica), must 
prove with Nanga-ansi-Fun, that Nanga of the weirs is an ancient city 
of the Scythian Dons. Undoubtedly Nairn in Scotland, Namur in 
Belgium, Nancy and Nantua in France, Nantwich in England, Nain 
in ancient Palestine and modem Persia, and Nan-Chang and Nankin 
. in China, are related to the Assyrian nanga, which, with Nan-ga, show 
that the cities so named were founded by Ga-nans or Gars and Gals 
of South Thibet These Ga-nans were Sinians, Chinians, or, by 
abbreviation, Chians and even Giens (query Chims, Kas, and £>ogs). 

The Ass3Tian s3monyTns of king form a curious and interesting 
study. We have seen that khu or cu is the equivalent of pir and king. 
In Assyrian, Dugaku must therefore be the huge, insinuating, hard, 
and heavily cuirassed king from .Khorsum, Uryankhai, and Alak ; 
dakhu, simply the king of Alak. Latcu, in my eyes, is the perfect 
equivalent of Dugaku, Tiglath, Sennacherib, Belshazzar, Astyages, 
Xerxes and Tigranes ; it names in fact Tiglath-Pileser as Tigulti 
names the clans of the Sigulones Surguls ; t/iis associating the land 
sharks of Asia with the pirates of all the Chersonesi. Whether under 
the terms of S^arru-cina, Sarru or simply Sar; Pul, Tiglath and 
Sennacherib are recognised as the Sigulones and Surguls' Sars, 
their ru cinus or red raiding kings, and the Ares indelibly depicted 
by the oracle of Delphi. Assyrian Sildhanu shows that Dan was 
verily a king with nu s il dan, 7ve are that Dan, Assyrian Ris-tu 
and ris contain the undeniable proof that sir is obtained by 
reversing the word ris, which thus speaks of the world-known 
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election and recognition of Celtic kings by being raised shoulder 
high upon a trophy or paroi. In Assyrian Dimir is seen that the 
roan so styled was the god and emir of his subjects. Shall I 
say that Assyrian sarratu^ queen, discloses the miserable condition of 
the Sar's wife with the Iberian word sarrato, shut up or secluded ; 
that Assyrian Belies partook of the bodily accomplishments of 
Tiglath, Sennacherib, Xerxes, and Tigranes, and that they therefore 
were Ass)Tia's Belles Lattes and Bel Lati (Ladi) for Latu ? Assyrian 
Bellu (Belli), lordship, gives the title of Bel to all the Gals without 
distinction. The Mogol was therefore as much a Bel as the Ben Gal. 
Yet, Bel has formed two epochs in Asia ; the first being that of the 
liberty and equality-loving honest Don, the second that of the world- 
enslaving Mogol and of his dissolute soldiery. Assyrian Ula ' ama, 
law giver, has a direct meaning which cannot decently be given, though 
every Iberian will recognise it after a few moments' consideration. 
Assyrian Ristanuy first born, shows the mixing of what I call French, 
Iberian and English, with na for no (nos and noire), French j tan, so 
much, Iberian ; rist, for risen, English. Sanskrit, Iberian, and the 
old dialects of Lancashire prove that the addition of / to a verb, has, 
for many thousand years, formed its past participle. Ristanu is 
therefore the image that the eldest of the family was, amongst the 
Assyrians, generally the tallest of its members. The analysis of the 
various Assyrian words having the meaning of king affords the 
opportunity of looking into Ae origin and etymology of Dynasty. I 
do not think that the science of language can in any thing show more 
important and startling revelations than with the ancient names 
Argonautce and Dynaste, which belong certainly to Jason and Astyages. 
To Accadian kiiarra, S3rriac khira, man, and Assyrian liliirat and 
khirtu, woman, which speak of the sorrowing Sirs, Cirs, and Kirs of 
Eastern and Western Asia, must be added, having also the meaning 
of man, the Assyrian admu, which applies to the mild du (doux), 
French, and hard (dii), Iberian, black-haired Spanish speaking amo or 
bos of the Oxus or Amu of Bactriana and Ala Tau ; this being seen 
with da a du amu. The Assyrian yasu, which, with y asu, shows an 
Iberian ass, and with Gas- Yas, a southern Cas, seems in my opinion 
severely judged for having given way before the Mogol and Malay. 
I have often found that the map and word makers blame him for not 
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Assyrian cabru^ gabru^ kinnatu and dntuUUj female slaves, suggest 
that kinmUu and cinnatu are diminutives of <)w^ whicli, as HeiDdotus 
says, was the Hyrcanian tenn for bitch. As these words refer to the 
Kinsha's Ka King, here is the proof that the languages o^ Western 
Europe are connected with those of Persia, TBitary, and ThibeL Do 
ai^ru and j^a^fT^ describe the ca^ra (she-goat) and the Scytiiian's Xia^s 
bru (bride) ? Have we here the proof that the French bru and Spanish 
cobra are Thibetan words ? Was even the Ca-bru an Alban or light- 
haired cynot Who can Xo-day doubt it? Our duty is however to 
seek now why the women of our race were Assyrian slaves, for the 
Scythian King's indignation was always roused when the word sainiude 
was mentioned to him. Does the Assyrian radu^ servant, inform us 
that Assyrian slaves were collected by raiding the nu (flats) and mice 
(Mus-kings-Dons) of Asia? Does the Assyrian cisudu^ a captive, 
show a seized Syrian or Chinian and also the true meaning of the cis 
seen in Scythia-cis-Imaum ? Does Assyrian ctsid-tu, spoils, disclose 
the Iberian tu, thou; sid si^ the Sit-Scythe-Scythian of Si; dsid^ 
seized, and consequendy say that a man and his country were seized. 
Does easudu^ servant, tell the descendants of the Kas of Asia that 
Emuku or Assur has had the assurance to publish at great pains to 
himself that our forefathers were bound to him ? Do we see the same 
outrage in the Assyrian gcUli-ya which impudently emphasizes a 
similar claim put upon the Galli-Cocks, Pyrs, and Kings of the world ? 
Does Assyrian gabrai^ rivals, show that the opponents of Assur 
were members of guilds and protectors of rivers, their brethren 
and learning ? Does Assyrian nakri^ enemy, mention that the Mede's 
foe was the hard working and prosperous Syrian of the aks of Scythia 
to whom Sanskrit has, with nar^ granted the title of men ? Why is 
the Assyrian Bel-khiddi turned into the Lord of the rebellion, and the 
Assyrian kiddheti into sinners ? Must we recognise here the origin 
and antiquity of our Western languages, for if cobra is a she goat, a kid 
must be a cdbrcCs son ? Bel-khiddi then shows the heavenly Bel Cam 
of Thibet, and Kid dhe tiy that Kids country which is both Scythia 
(Scythie, siti) and Thibet (bet ti). Before the clear light supplied by 
the sens escrit of the above words, one does not know how to contain 
his indignation at the cool insolence and deep hypocrisy of our 
world's boy and woman snatcher who has however found too many 
pens ready to stain their innocent brethren. 
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Yet, as one recognises, the Medes' eunuchs and scribes have not 
always served them as they were confidently expected to do, and the 
science of language p'ermits us to-day with names alone, to see through 
Medish history as through gauze or one of the transparent textiles of 
ancient Coa. 

We shall now see that, as should be surmised from its name, 
Assyrian shows itself to be allied to Syriac, and to make use 
of all the French and Iberian terms equivalent to the English go. 
Thus halacu'kaly to make go, says in a jargon peculiar to the Kal 
(Chaldean?) cu (king?) that he certainly made some one go 
(aller) from Kal and Hala (Ascalonias Auzacii, Calydonia of Khankal 
and Alatan?). Kaou^ must, Iberian, and ala h for alia, went, 
French, form perhaps the species of Sanskrit Nebuchadnezzar desired 
should be taught to certain eunuch children of the king and princes 
of Israeli Daniel ch. i., v. 3 and 4. BaoUy to go, is the Bearnese 
baouy I go ; and ibo^ they went, is also the Bearnese ibo^ he went. Both 
baou and ibo are as often heard in Beam as / go and he went are in 
England. AlicUy going, is the jargonnage in which cu is allied to ali 
(all^). Let us ask here if Assyrian aiic is in any way connected with 
Achilles and Alexander; if English //V>^, strike; Hebrew /ft:^<j:/-s:, crushed; 
Iberian lecats, crushed, and Iberian leca, to beat thoroughly ; also if a 
leek, an insidious person, have not been put in the language of the Brits 
through the acts of Assur, Ulysses, and Achilles. Nebiru, passage, 
shows the Iberian biro a turning. Nebiru is therefore an Iberian 
expression with Lancasterian clothing. I find that the same use of 
n is also peculiar to Breton. Ubburu, ford, shows a buru^ biro, or 
passage amongst the tib or up urs or waters. Girgirru^ roaring 
waters, discloses the English gi^ Iberian /, Spanish /r, Italian gir^ and 
phonetic sound u or ou for rushing water which all have the meaning 
oigo. Girgirru is therefore the roaring and tumbling of waters which 
Iberian terms esbourien, Innabid, he fled, shows the boy of In bid 
away by his ab or father ; id bid ab na In /. Etarba^ I am going 
down, is the simple Iberian phrase et ar ba^ ba ar et ; <?/, he ; ba^ ^oes 
and low ; ar^ the level called Ar, Etarba proves that et or he came 
from the heights. This again proves that the homes of the Medes 
were located among mountains. Etebir, he crossed, shows with et e 
bir, that, as I have said, bir is a turning and crossing. Beam has 
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preserved this Scythian word with all its primitive meaning. Atnim- 
mus, I departed, is the sentence : us (we), mus (the rat and lord), 
anim (went), at (through passages). Ulla^ u, I ascend, is the 
geographical expression and truth that countries called U7/a were 
elevated and consequently mountainous. Ipalcit^ he comes over, 
is an ingenious example of Chaldean Sanskrit; for it contains a 
quotation, several synonyms and a definite statement. In cit pal 
ip is seen that / and //, and ip and pal have similar meanings ; 
certainly as // ci pal ip shows that ip the pal has gone here, the last 
two words must carry the sense of come. IttanaprasHdUy he has fled 
to, is assuredly an Iberian jargonnage^ for // tan a prass si idu very 
simply says in the dialects of the Pyrenees : " he went away in a very 
great haste." No Iberian could misunderstand these words if they 
were spoken to him. 

Assyrian now has, Shaha, a wish, which is the English* sigh and 
expresses that people desire what they sigh after. Naphara, to 
defend, refers to some cuirassed or padded Aryans; this is seen 
with na ap pad d^ hara para : Shall we call them Sogdi, Sacae, Medes 
or Persians? Midduku^ slaughter, is the statement that where the 
Ku duk went, murder followed him ; this is shown with mi id du duk 
Ku. That is corroborated with the Sanskrit dtikha^ pain, and 
Assyrian dicu^ slain, and ducu^ slaying. Do we see in dicu and ducu 
the terrible death by impaling which the Medes inflicted upon so 
many Scythians and Celts ? Let those who are acquainted with history 
say if it is not so. Midduku shows that the title of Duke is of Medish 
creation. Midduku is full of caustic irony upon Medea's friends ; it 
tells us how the favourite Duck won his tide. The word Mede should 
be written Mid^ for the Pyrenean Pic du Midi d'Ussau shows that one 
of the great peaks of Scythian Ussau must have been called Midi, and 
that the Medes have even usurped that name which belongs to the 
Mid Gods or Mid Di of Thibet; Ipdhiru, ransom, gives the 
sentence; "set the red one free, he will pay heaps of gold, the ru ip 
is a dear prize ; " this is seen with ru ir dhir ip, Aslup, I pulled, is 
the proof that Pul was the wolf and mule of Asia. As Assyrian is sup- 
ported by history and the science of language, as luppul sa must be a 
great truth. Sarmatian Sarapul warns us that Pul was a Sar and a 
levelling Wolf. Acul and Eculy I ate, give the Medish Pir-khtis full 
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description. His person, habits, profession and inordinate ambition 
are seen in these two words. MaiH^ killed, is the past participle of 
the Iberian word mata^ to kill The Spanish equivalent of matH is 
matados. Amdakhits^ I fought, is the pendant word of batulu^ young 
man. In amddkhits is seen one who pays the kids or khits of Ak. 
The meaning of Am da ak a khits will be easily understood by those 
who know English and Iberian. Latbusu^ covered, reminds one 
of the Aiisyrian lat or lad's custom of obliterating or covering wells, 
springs and rivers ; for it says, Lat busu^ the lat is a plug ; buso^ he 
stops up \ we know this word refers to such streams as the Zendarouth, 
Bundemu; Murghab, Kizil Daria, Lara, Amu, and hundreds of other 
large rivers in Asia. 

Assyrian further shows zikhiru^ small, which applies far more ta 

the Cin or king who was a light haired or blond khir or Sir than to 

the particular size of any one. The reversing of small presents in fact 

the coincidence that lamma is the Assyrian for monster, and that 

zikhiru must apply to S^ arru-cinu who was the Assyrian Ru Sar king. 

Sipicu^ a heap, shows that the drunken ciis pic, pike or axe made the 

heaps of ruins of Scythia. Lisanu^ tongue, is certainly the argot^ 

jargon^ or slang expression which describes the great talking powers of 

Jason and of his (Greek ?) friends. Are jaser^ prattle, and chasser^ 

drive off, related; for many words have been made from the mere 

difference of pronunciation of one letter ? Lisanu seems to refer to 

the holy and smooth-tongued people of the Sack of Li in Scythia, this 

being seen with " nu s an lisa LiP Tamirtu^ sight, must refer to the 

general good sight of the Syrians, for in it are recognised tu mir ami^ 

which shows that 4,000 years ago French was spoken in Babylonia, 

Serica and Thibet IncCa^ the eyes, brings to mind the "Btzmtst guigm, 

a look. It is evident that since the Arabic ain and Hebrew gnajin 

are the equivalents of eye and sight, as gnajin simply shows the na or 

boy who gjin^ guign or gin; here is unmistakably recognised that 

Hebrew and Assyrian have the same words as Iberian. Miscunu^ a 

dwelling, shows with the Spanish cu^^ cradle, and mis^ mine, the very 

construction of cottage which is made oige a cot ta cage: the cot is a 

cage. 

Assyrian still shows gurud and gurusu, hero, which have been 
made with the Sanskrit guru, sl preceptor, and the Iberian su, his. 
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From the woods of Zaisan, Uiyankhai, Murui and ancient Murus, 
have come the gumdy gurusu^ guru^ and Druid, Artiu^ clear, again 
discloses the gurud^ gurusu and guru. The connection between 
the forests of Calydonia, the country called Rhabanae, Baikal, 
Jablonoi, Khankal and Albusin, show how cla, Iberian ; clair, French ; 
and clear, English, have been formed ; also how the Iberian surname 
Claverie and the Beamese guilds or caveries are linked to the Barcani 
and Vehrcani of Hyrcania, and the batuli and amdakhits of Caly- 
donian Rhabanae. Gasaru, bold, verily joins the Iberian gausa, to 
dare, and French rt/y red. It instances one of the most frequent 
Iberian modes of speech, and reveals that only a phonetic change 
exists between it and gausaru. One can see here that gosa as well as 
gasUy has been the Assyrian for dare. Should the prbof of this be 
wanted, it would be found with Guzarate, in the ancient empire of 
the Mogol, which is also written Gausarate. The Basque ausartatcea, 
Italian ausare, Spanish osar, French oser^ Latin atisum-ausus-audere, 
Lancasterian oss-ossing-ost^ and Scythian Ausadiy which is the name of 
the daring horseman of Ala Tau, show that A.ssyrian gasaru can also 
be written gausaru and gosaru. One should, from the light supplied 
by these words, infer that the river Gozan was not far distant from Ala 
Tau. Adannay mighty, and dandannu, very powerful, tell us, with 
sildhanuy king, and the ancient and modern meanings of Dan and 
Don, that the Assyrians had no mean opinion of the Dans who cer- 
tainly are the Padseans, Idaeans, and Issedones of Serica. NullatUy 
height, speaks of the lats or lad^ homes amongst the Uls of Scythia. 
Amongst these Uls or heights must be sought Artembares and 
Cyrus' Persians and Medes (Mids ?). MandattUy tribute, shows the 
French mander and Iberian manday to order and send for ; Spanish 
mandary to send; Sanskrit and Iberian daty given, and French 
and Iberian tUy thou ; MandattUy therefore, says in the Ma^s 
jargon : " I have sent to fetch what thou art expected to give." 
As the Mid-Mede would certainly have preferred that the heavy 
tribute he had forced the City Man to promise should be sent to 
him either to Babylon or his Sack in Scythia, for he liked his ease 
and went in rages when he was disturbed, and as the tribute was often 
withheld and refused ; one can understand his fury when he had to 
leave his heaven and personally levy his mandaitu. We know however 
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how he recouped himself for his extra pains, Sahu^u^ summit, simply 

gives the French sa haut haut^ or the highest part of a hill. Ho and 

hu have therefore been the Scythian manner of writing haut The 

conversion of u inta / would give hi which reveals the origin of the 

English high; for high says Sanskritly, I am hi, Gh hi. SakummatUy 

height, discloses the French sommet and English summit with the 

French /«, thou; ma^ my; sa^ that, and Iberian kum (sum), the 

highest point Here is seen how similar have been the sources from 

which English and Iberian have been made. Mu-s tugdu^ and 

khasacu^ I am honouring, are certainly a jargonnade which tells with * 

khasac^ tug du Mus^ that some handsome vest and breeches were 

regaladas (Spanish), presented to the Mous or Gent whom the king 

intended to honour. We have seen in Esdras how mi^s tugdu 

khasacu describes a Medish-Persian-Assyrian-Chaldean custom. Ti^ 

is yet an English word, and casaco has never ceased to be an Iberian 

one. Gitmaluy a benefactor, calls to mind the Lancasterian gp^ give, 

and geety give it (query, given) ; also the Iberian /«, thou, and ama, 

master. Gitmalu moreover conceals the Eunuch's Parthian hit ; lu 

Mai lam git^ the Lamb Swan, who is said to be a bad man, is on 

the contrary a benefactor and a doer of good deeds. 

Assyrian miru^ offspring, shows a truism with mi rUy mon roux, 
my red one. Assyrian it-bu-nij they went, describes that meaning 
with ni for nin, a lad ; buy good ; //, went. Assyrian takhatsiy battle, 
discloses with the Iberian atacat si^ that an attack upon Scythia was 
always followed by a battle. Assyrian iskhupar^ he overwhelmed, 
shows the Iberian cupa^ to cut. Is the word intended to carry the 
information that the Parthian Paricani (Parisii?) who defended the 
Albury, Gedrosia, and the Jaxartes, often overwhelmed the Medes? 
We know they cut to pieces Cyras* army. Assyrian sabtaku, I am 
taking, gives ; I that good thing take, I sa b tak u, Assyrian cabiru^ 
heavy ; cabittu^ heavy and much, seem to refer to exchanges. Iberian 
cabe applies to filling, cabido is the Iberian image for full measure ; 
cabittu therefore carries the extended sense of some fair measure 
being given. Assyrian Takhlupu^ a coping, must be the Iberian 
talhuc, a coping. We meet crabo (Iberian) for cabra (Spanish) a she 
goat ; crumpa (Iberian), for comprar (Spanish), buy ; crampo (Iberian) 
for camara (Spanish), a room ; marcat (Iberian) for mercato (Italian) 
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market ; we must therefore be expected to accept takhlupu for talhua 
In introducing some of the Assyrian adverbs, prepositions, con- 
junctions, and interjections met in Professor Sayce's Assyrian grammar, 
I wish to tell the reader that I may at some future occasion try to 
explain them more minutely than I do at present It appears to me 
that many of the meanings which have already been found have more 
reference to the double and triple inscriptions which accompany the 
Assyrian wording than to the dialects of Assyria themselves. To turn 
with the languages of Babylonia, elis into dbove^ tilanis into ruinsy ezzh 
into strongly, rubam into strong^ illemu into before^ ei-la\iAo without, 
ina adi dhemi into of what place, is, in my opinion, almost to guess 
that these words must have those meanings. This also merely gives 
the interpretation of the sens escrit of words, proves the very nature of 
Sanskrit, and bears out my idea of that term. Without any further 
explanation, I offer the following Assyrian adverbs. 



Assyrian 


English 


Assyrian 


English 


bazza 


rubbish 


cacabis 


like a star 


batstsi 


in ruins 


ya umma 


never 


labarim 


of old 


panama 


formerly 


kadim 


first 


aganna 


here 


cant'u 


in vain 


matima 


in past time 


namris 


bright 







I must now say that bazza, rubbishy gives the French bos sa for 
cela, that is low, and the Iberian bazo (French, vase) which speaks of 
the most inferior of soils. The Ass3rrians despised the nations which 
surrendered to them without fighting. Many of the £as, or low 
places, had however on account of their unfortunate and indefensible 
situations, to submit without a struggle to the invader. The Assyrians 
fired the Bas and turned them into deserts. Baitalak, Bastan, 
Babylonia, the lower parts of the Jordan, the country south of 
Rhodope instance the bazza of the Assyrians. Batstsi, in ruins, 
proves the trutli of my meanings of bazza, and Assyrian, bat, open, 
which is also the Iberian go, shows that the Bas were of easy access. 
Bat is the very opposite of the Hebrew Hur, liberty. Bdt (French), 
and Bast, Iberian, are the synonjrms of pack-saddle. All the Bas of 
Asia, Africa and even Eastern Europe were turned into heaps of 
ruins by the Assyrians. Labarim, of old, shows with /' aba re ri ini, 
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mir aba hal^ that the Celtic City-Men's Aba Re was ani)ld man. We 

know that this dignity was always put upon old heads. Kadim^ first, 

must, with the letter dy the title of cadi^ and the Iberian cadiy I f ally 

show the honour paid by the Scythians to the oldest citizen. .Namris^ 

bright, shows with n na ama ris, sir arama many that the Syrians 

were in every way bright men. AbubiSy like a whirlwind, describes 

with a bu biSy or a good many Ben, the great horseman of Asia. 

CacdbiSy like a star, must apply to the Assyrians who, like Masistius, 

were cased in bright armour. They would, indeed, under the brilliant 

sun of Asia, shine like stars. CacUy which is the Sanskrit for croWy is 

the name often found with the Sildhanu, Dakhu, and Pirkhu. Ya- 

ummay never, is simply the Yxexid^ jamaiSy and Iberian yamei, yames, 

and yam^. Panama^ formerly, shows the Italian may but, and the 

Iberian apan or aban, before ; Assyrian jargon and a phonetic change 

have altered ban to pan, AgannUy here, is the Spanish aca altered to 

4iga^ The sajmp change exists in many Iberian dialects of Europe. 

Matimuy in pasK^ time, simply means ma (Italian), but ; tim (English), 

time ; a (Frenclj), there is. As one can see, matima must answer to 

'*in past times." Cant'u is the abbreviation of cannot. 

Assyrian prepositions are easily made out It is, in order to 
recognise them, only required to remember the antique and intimate 
alliance between Iberian and English, and the use of the jargon seen 
in Assyrian. Assyrian ana (to), is the Bearnese ana (to go to). 
Assyrian inay innay innannu (in), are the Iberian deny eny enna (in). 
Assyrian /««, lapan (before), are the Iberian aban (before). Assyrian 
ctmay tuma (like), should perhaps be written cumy which is the Iberian 
for like. Assyrian nir (near), shoWs the origin of the Cirs and Kirs of 
Britain, and gives the proof that English words were once written like 
those of all the other Celtic languages. Assyrian nirib is z. jargonnadc 
the special meaning of which we shall presently have to find. I omit 
several prepositions which appear to be composite words. I would 
translate ana sar by the sar went to. Assyrian tsiruy supreme, is 
exactly the Iberian t* siru, the supreme chief. Assyrian tiku (rear), is 
the Iberian // ku (thy back). Assyrian sepu (foot) must be the 
Iberian se pe (that foot), and u pes (those feet). Assyrian balu 
(without), must show the Iberian ba (go), aud French ala for alia 
(went). This construction carries a sense of absence and exclusion. 
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Would Assyrian neru (yoke) refer to the slavery imposed by the 
S'ami cinu and even T*Ctru (C)rrus?)? Assyrian ui-ulia (from old 
time) shows the antiquity and' origin of the English old, and links 
this En^ish idiom to the Irish Ollatns^ Palestinian and Lycian Solymi, 
AssyrianxjE/y/wj, the Scoloti of all the Uls of Scythia, and the science 
taught in the oh (holes) of Asia. Assyrian ina drib (in the midst of), 
ina libbi (in the midst of), ina bibil^ ina biblat (in the midst of); 
pre^nt words which require further explanations ? I ask permission 
to show that ina anni (at this time) refers to the. French, Iberian, and 
Italian an^ anno (year) ; also that ina adi dhemi, by command of, is 
the composite French and Iberian saying, in a di de mi (dans un 
dire (dit) de moi, par ma parole)^ by my word. 

The Assyrians conjunctions u (and), u (or), ci (when, while, if, as), 
ma (also), summa (thus), ai (not), la (not), present the following 
coincidences I submit to philologists. In no European language or 
dialect that I know^ is, except in Iberian, or rendered by u, Dus u 
treSf Iberian ; deux ou troisy French ; due o tre^ Italian ; dos 3 freSy 
Spanish (two or three), prove that only Iberian follows Assyrian. The 
Assyrian conversion of u into / shows why the Assyrian u takes the 
place of the Iberian / and Spanish y (and). Iberian often use si or a 
when Spanish employs tambien and Italian anche, I think however 
that Assyrian ci might in many instances be taken for the Italian, 
Spanish and Iberian affirmative si. Let philologists seek if Assyrian 
ma (also), and ma (that) should not be the French mais, pronounced 
m}y and also the Iberian mes often put for also, Accadian mes^ many, 
shows, in my opinion, an Iberian adverb common to the Assyrians. 
Accadian mes (many), me (multitude), and Assyrian ma (also), are 
related through Iberian. Iberian mey and mes, more (French, plus) ; 
Accadian mes and me^ and Assyrian 7na, must form part of the same 
philological stock. Summa (thus) is the Iberian summo, which is used 
in a similar way ; the same locution is met with the French en somme. 
The fact that ai and la are cries of pain amongst the Syrian races, 
has often caused me to think that the poor victims of Medish cruelty 
uttered these exclamations in the midst of their torments. Most 
certainly di and la would then have the indirect meaning of dorft and 
stop. They are incontestably Franco-Syrian idioms. It is only 
natural to find them in Hebrew and Assyrian, which are so much 
built with them. 
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The Assyrian interjections recognised upon the inscriptions are 
exclusively Iberian. The same ones have been retained in the familiar 
speech of Beam and Portugal Another form is met in the o placed 
before Irish names. Ii^inu is the Iberian term for a dear child. Nothing 
else could however be expected from the people of Ba-bila, Anah, 
Hillah, Hit, Baghdad, Mosul, Arbel, Senn, and Ninivt (Nineveh). 

The useful book of the practical and painstaking Welsh linguist, 
Arthur James Johnes, will now help us to see that the very best of 
reasons exist for recognising the same words, the same manners of 
speech and the same grammatical laws in the languages of Great! 
Britain, Brittany, Beam, Egypt, Palestine, Assyria, India and Thibet. 
Only one conclusion is henceforth possible. It is needless to specify it 

English head and Latin caput are the Iberian cap, Basque burud, 
Cymraeg pen or ben^ Cornish and Armorican pen^ Irish keann, Manx 
tchynn^ German haupt, Anglo-Saxon headfod^ Swedish hufwud^ and 
Icelandic huffud. 

One can easily understand that the differences noticed in the 
above words arise simply from geographical and historical causes, 
each giving us the particular reference which pertains to it. Thus, 
pen and ben speak of the Phoenician of Palestine and Thibet. Keann 
and tchynn apply to the man who is the cynds mate, Haupt shows 
that ho^ hau^ haut^ and aup (up) are synonyms. Headfod discloses 
that head is also hod (hot^ haut), Hufwud and Huffud show the tall 
or ho of Ud away or ^his eastem home. 

English arm and Latin bracchium are the Iberian brc^^ Basque 
besua^ French bras, Spanish brazo^ Cymraeg braich^ Comish and 
Amiorican brech^ Irish braky a hand, and raigh^ Manx r/, German and 
Swedish arm^ Danish armur^ and Anglo-Saxon earm. 

Shall I say that arm and armur refer to the amo of Ar, in Scythia, 
who was always armed ? Will not Iberian bras, Cymraeg braich and 
Comish and Armorican brech prove that not only French bras does 
not come from bracchium, but also that this Latin term divulges m 
(I am), um (the man), cuchi (here), chi ace brcu: bra for bara (who 
upset the weirs (chi) and wsLters^acc) of ac? Does not this explana- 
tion show that Latin is simply made up verbiage ? Does not raigh 
and ri disclose the Jay who is a brother ? Does not earm present 
the same construction as the Lancasterian eawls, eaout, eawthor^ eend- 
less, eete, rfeaakins, eta ? 
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English Aand and the Latin manus are the Iberian ma, Basque 
^scua, Cyrnxsitg pawen and ilaWj Irish laisy German, Belgian and Scan- 
dinavian hand^ Gothick handus andEnglish paw. 

Paw and pawen which can only be the Iberian pato^ offer the 
coincidence that a Pyrenean paou or pau is an English pole which is 
made not unlike 2, paw or arm. PaWy Haw zxA pawen offer moreover 
the contrast and conversion of the Italian piano and Spanish llano^ 
fiat, and of the Italian piovere and Spanish llover^ to rain. An 
. euphonious change has here again created new words. Antique word 
making is a full system of imagery. Ma or the hand shows the image 
of the sea ; say, that of a vale surrounded by hills ; for one is obliged 
to recognise with ma hd an that the sea is water and hills. 

English fist and Latin pugnus , are the Iberian pugn, Basque 
ukhuraya^ French poign, Spanish pugno, Welsh, Cornish, and 
Armorican //ze//7{ and German /««x/. 

If one were not afraid to be accused of roaming rather too freely 
into the domain of fancy, one would find in fist the truth that hard 
work made the east, fist fi ist ; that faust discloses the fawse or inge- 
nious Esks of Scythia; that all Xhtpois, peas, and poignes are the/tf/ 
coes of Eastern Thibet so often met in ancient history and geography ; 
and that dwrn specially refers to -^neas* countrymen and to their 
homes by the dourno,pot shaped lakes or nors of the Ors of Serica. 

English leg and Latin cms are the Iberian camo, French jamhe, 
Italian gamba, Spanish pierna, Welsh coes^ Irish cos^ German bein^ 
Swedish Idgg, Danish /^?^, and Icelandic j^/-/?^«r. 

Shall I notice the coincidence that the reversing of leg, Idgg and 
/ot-leggur shows the gel, gal, gael, and rug (rouge, red) gel fot, and the 
energetic speech of the Scythian who has at last recognised the legs of 
Keltaie and who ends his notice by his characteristic Iberian by-word 
FOT. Do not camo and coes speak of the Patkoi Cambogian of Bhot 
and Cam? Does not cos show the reason of the Babylonian 
Choaspes ? If cos is leg ; as pes is feet, Choaspes must indeed apply 
to the sure footed and well legged Elyms of the Euphrates who flew 
away before the dove's sword. Bei/i^ with bei in, must also refer to 
the Herr Cyn tan who was the Hare King of Serica. Crus, from which 
none of the above words can have been derived, certainly applies to 
the peculiar leg of those who crucified so many Kelto-Scythians. 
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Shall I say that one of their habits was to sit cross-legged ? However, 
crus refers and belongs essentially to the Mogols. 

English eye and Latin oculus are the Iberian oueilh^ Basque beguia^ 
French <zU^ Spanish ojoy Welsh llygad^ Cornish Ic^ady Armorican lagat^ 
Irish siuly Manx swil^ Anglo-Saxon eage^ German and Icelandic auge^ 
Belgian ooge^ SwedisK oga and Danish oye. 

To whom does eye (19) refer. To the Iberian oueilh which reveals 
a watch with Iberian beilho and French veilie; to the good and true 
Gui who perhaps has engraved the posthumous Babylonian inscrip- 
tions ; to the Nemesian il oe seen in ceil\ to the man-cat of the lakes 
of Ly ^«W with llygady lagad2sA lagat ; to the Syrian siul and swil ; 
to the large eye of the Sarmate shown by auge^ ooge^ oga and oyet 
Was that the eye of the Arimaspi ? Will the same eye be seen with 
the Lancasterian een^ Hebrew gnajitiy Arabic airiy and Iberian guigne f 
Will it not now be evident that the occult power of the ever-watching 
Druids pierced into the most inner closets of the Sars and Csesars ? 
To whom will ocu/us refer ? It is certain that /us ocu speaks of the 
Assyrian eaters who have been this world's parasites ? It must then 
unmistakably apply to Emuku, Pyrkhu and Assur, and infallible 
deductions can be easily obtained from its associations. 

English ear and Latin auris are the Iberian aulhero, Basque 
heharriay French oreille^ Spanish orejay Welsh klysty Cornish skovaruy 
Manx klyssy Armorian skuaruy Gothick ausOy Anglo-Saxon eare^ 
German ohry Belgian orey Swedish oray Danish ora and Icelandie eyra. 

Those who only seek mechanical roots to the origin of the above 
words, will, I am afraid, make great mistakes ; for each seems to refer 
to events which have happened to the ancestors of the man who has 
inherited each dialect It is interesting to remark that the names of 
various countries of Scythia, and certain facts connected with them, 
have, among many nations, become the verb to hear. It is impossible 
not to see that truth with ear^ aurisy earey ohry oray eyra and beharria. 
With these words must also be sought the meaning of Europe, for we 
shall find that like all other names, this particular one has come from 
the East. Must we recognise in ear and heary the sign of some 
mighty advance which the Spanish ir announces ? Will this advance 
refer to the Ars and Ors, say, to the Be-h-ars of Serica ? If we 

now introduce the Iberian verb escoutay to listen ; we shall find that it 

» 

29 
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is made of Esk ou ta, or the Esk hears the Tds ou ou. Does this 
apply to the waters which were nefariously interfered with by the kings 
of Persia, or to the roar of the Cimbric tidal wave ? However, skovam 
and skuam must be very closely related to escouta (Iberian), esaichar 
(Spanish), kouter (French), and ascoltare (Italian), whilst klysi and 
klyss must apply to the Scythian provinces of Ly which have never 
changed their names. Aulhero and oreille must also be the same 
word, a simple dissonance has made the change. Yet aulhero refers 
to high grazing grounds, whereas oreille simply speaks of brows or hills. 
English foot and Latin pes are the Iberian pi:, Basque zan^oa^ 
French pied^ Spanish pie, Welsh troed^ Cornish truyd^ Armorican 
troat and paw^ Irish troidh and kos^ Gothic fot-us^ Anglo-Saxon fot 
and vot^ Belgium voet, German fuss^ Danish foede and Icelandic fotur. 
It must be evident to any one that either pes comes from pi or 
pi from pes^ and that pied and pit are the same word, as is also the 
case with taureau (French) and toro (Spanish). Osticoa^ Basque for 
insteps zangoay coes and coSy disclose the same origin from East Scythia, 
One can easily recognise in these words the Franco-Iberian idioms 
zan for Jean \ and goa for coi and ccH, The same thing is seen in 
troedy truydy troat, and troidh, which designate the or / rui or red roe^ 
roa, and roi or king; rol showing certainly the actual pronunciation of 
many French provinces for the word roi. Many similar Franco- 
Scythian idioms are met upon the map of Hibernian Connaught, as 
can be observed with Ballymoe, Gara, Elphin, Boyle, Key, Loughlinn, 
Nephin Beg, Moy, Robe, Mask, Garrumma, Athenry, Cong, etc. 
Shall we get foot from boot, and fot and vot from bot^ Shall we 
connect foot and fot with the great Iberian by-words font and fot f 
We have seen that very slight changes of pronunciation have made 
new words. I therefore submit these suggestions to philologists, my 
opinion having however been formed long ago upon the subject 

English mouth and Latin os are the Iberian douco, Basque ahaa^ 
French bouche, Spanish boca, Welsh gena and savan, Cornish ganan 
and gene, Armorican genu, Irish bil and gion, H. Scottish beyl, Manx 
huel, Anglo-Saxon muth, German and Danish mund, Swedish munn^ 
and Icelandic munnur, 

I should like the reader to carefully analyse the above equivalents 
of mouth, and to ask himself whether o or a hole is not the typical 
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sign which has made the generality of them. We should remembar 
that word making has been done by people who knew an infinity of 
languages. Therefore mouth shovrs the French moti^ which is the 
synonym of moist Os connects o with s. More is however meant in 
it than could be supposed. Geography will supply the full sense of 
OS, The Iberian, Gaelic, and Cymraeg dialects certainly speak, in 
their respective words for it, of the handsomely-shaped mouth of all 
the Cambrians ; and gena^ savafiy ganan^ g^u^ bel^ byl^ kd^ mm^ 
gion^ beyl and hiul name the men and their countries with the object 
they describe. 

English back and Latin dorsum are the Iberian reo^ Basque gmbda 
and usquia^ French dos^ Welsh karn and trym^ Armorican and Cornish 
kein and druim^ Irish druim and muin^ Manx drym^ Scotch drim^ 
Anglo-Saxon bcu and hrioge^ German rucken^ Belgian ruggt^ Swedish 
rygg^ Danish rig^ Icelandic huggur and back^ 

Shall we recognise in the above linguistic combinations that back 
and b(BCy kern and kein name Alak, Bastan, Baitalak, Khankal and 
the ikes of Scythia as the places whence have come the exiles who 
brought these words to the West ? Shall I dare to show that the real 
man of the idiom back is an aquiline nosed one ? Will kern disclose 
the Erythraean Lim and one of -Eneas' Phrygians ? Shall we look 
in Kein or Ke in for the perfect synonim of Erin or Eri in ? Will 
druim^ muin and drym apply to Muru, Min, and the weirs or locks 
of the rich Arias ? Let etymologists ask themselves if it is not so ? 
Has Iberian been the great reo or culprit of the first ages for perhaps 
no other crime than that it said too much ? With reo are however 
associated drym^ trym, hrioge, rucken, ^^gg^^ flggy ^g and hriggur; for 
d rym^ t rym^ h rio ge^ rue (ric) ken, ru (ri) gge, ri ge, and h ri gg ur 
show their fullest connection with reo. Reo gives also with re o the 
description of the Be Ars of Scythia, and its meaning is that of the 
Hebrew bere, Guibda and uzquia must necessarily disclose a hand- 
some Bel from the Us and Ikes of Scythia. Dos laconically refers to 
the AuzaciL Dorsum unmistakably says ; sum d^ or, I am from the 
heights above Or, Surely Assyrian will now help to recognise this 
word. The more we study whence the Romans have come, and the 
more proofs we shall have of their connection with the Medo- 
Assyrians. 
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English tongue and Latin lingua are the Iberian lenguo^ Basque- 
mihia^ French langue^ Spanish leftgua, Welsh tavod, Cornish tavaz and' 
tavodj Armorican teaut^ Irish teanga and ting^ Manx tchania^ H. Scotch 
ieanka^ German zung, Saxon tungen, Belgian tonge^ Swedish and 
Icelandic tunga^ and Danish tunge, 

I would advise those who cannot decide themselves to renounce 
the theory of Latin roots to study the languages and geography of the 
countries where we find tongue^ lingua^ lenguo, langue^ teanga^ zung^ 
tungen, tonge, iunga^ tunge^ and tchania. As it is evident that they all 
have the same origin, would Irish teanga and Icelandic tunga be derived 
from lingua} However, tongue, with ton guk, ^^ ford, and langue, with 
I* <^ng gue, the angel's ford, present the image seen in the Sanskrit 
vachana, speech. They establish the comparison that ana is vac. The 
same image is repeated in Guadiana with gua di ana, and also in 
lingua and Ungua, These linguistic demonstrations therefore prove 
why ^c is the French iox ford. The tongue (langue) or lingua is 
incontestably the ford of the human speech. It is next to impossible 
that tavat, tavod, ting and tchania should not be related to the Bels, 
Cams, Lambs and Dogs or Cas of Bot-Thibet and Hyrcania. It must 
then be admitted that history and geography only can trace the origin 
of languages. I have already given the etymology of mihia, 

English nose and Latin nasus are the Iberian nas, Basque sudurrOy 

Spanish nariz, Italian naso, Welsh trouyn, Cornish frigaw, Armorican 

fri, Irish an tron, Manx stroan, Anglo-Saxon ncese and nose, German 

nase, Belgian nuese, Swedish and Danish ncLesa and nose, and Icelandic 

nebbe and nos, 

I have explained that nas, nez, and nose are one and the same 
word, and that they only show the various manners of sounding the 
letter a in Scythia-trans-Imaum. The same linguistic phenomenon is 
seen in the word home, for there is absolutely between it and the 
French hameau (hamo), no other difference than that of the phonetic 
change from a to o. Therefore, nose, nasus, nas^ nez, nariz, naso^ 
noese, nase, nuese, naesa, nose, nebbe and nos, must come from nas, 
which, with n (an), a, s (it is), shows the starting point of all the 
names for nose, Basque proves this construction with sudurra, which 
says that its own is waters, su d* urra. The above assertions are 
truths. Shall we find in trouyn^ tron, and stroan one more 
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proof of the antique presence in Great Britain of the Frankish- 
Scythian ; for these words are only the Iberian trougno and French 
irogne t T rd in^ t rd n^ t ron^ and s t roa Mj decidedly apply to 
the Iberian rd and Frankish roa (rot) who were the kptgs of Scythia, 
while they also refer to King ^Eneas' particular nose. One is amused 
.2Xfrigau 2Jidfri^ which not only mention the French fricot or good 
cheer^ but also the great migrations of the gau (cow) of Southern 
Scythia: frigau^ fricot^ gau or cow friai fri^ saying; the Gam and 
Cows (Caus) go that they may eat thdr meeds in freedom. 

English breast and Latin pectus are the Iberian poetrinoy Basque 
Jbulharray French poitrine^ Spanish pecho^ Italian pettOy Welsh bron 
(dwyvron^ the two breasts), Armorican peitrin and krybuil^ Cornish 
Myd-duy-vroHy Irish bronn and longa bronn^ German brust^ Belgian 
borstCy Swedish brosty Danish bryst^ and Icelandic briost 

Shall I say that the above words give a complete description of 
the human breast and its functions ? Shall I show that pectus^ pecho 
.2ind petto refer, with the simple conversion oipec and pet into bee and 
/ bcy to a mouth in the act of feeding ? Shall I show that baby is 
merely the Iberian bebiy drink, and that no stronger proof needs be 
'Offered of the ancient connection between Iberian and the speeches 
of Albion ? I have often asked English people if they could under- 
stand my Iberian idiom bebe, and the invariable answer has been that 
I must be speaking of infants. Shall we not see in breast the caustic 
Scythian reference to the waters of some Eastern bere ? Will not bron 
'Offer some good drink with on br for ber and a bon rond ? It is evi- 
Kient there is a visible affinity between breast, bryst, brust, brost, bron 
and vron. There is also but little graduation from peytrin to poitrine. 
Krybuel must be related to Cornish buel and Irish bit, mouth. JDwy- 
vron offers the special construction of D (the), Iberian ; wy for bi 
(two), Basque; wr (for br, Italian contraction for bere), drink; ron 
^circles), French. 

English man and the Latin hom^ are the Iberian omi, Basque 

^uisona M and emaztea F, French homme, Spanish hombre, Italian 

uomo, Welsh dyn, Cornish and Armorican den, Welsh gour M and 

^cur-aig F, Armorican gour M and gur-eg F, Welsh gwds M, Cornish 

,guaz M, Welsh byn F and benyn F, Cornish banen F and moid F, 

Irish duine M and fr-ag F, Scotch Gaelic dune M, Manx dyny M, 
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Irish ^ean F, Scotch Gaelic ben, Manx ban, Irish geann F and koinney. 
German, Belgian and Swedish man, German weib F and frau F, 
Anglo-Saxon wtf, Gothic uino F and uens F, Danish mand M, Ice-^ 
landic madur M, Daniish quinde F, Swedish quinna and hustra, and 
Icelandic vifY, konna, quinna F, most F, zxAfmra F. 

I would here, before this list, which however the painstaking 
Arthur James Johnes has much enlarged, like to ask whether the above 
names do not, through history and geography, apply to the separate 
Asiatic homes of those so designated ? Will not dyn, den, duine, dufie,. 
and dyny, refer to the bright-complexioned and short Cams of In or 
Sina? Do not homo, homme, hombre, uomo and omi disclose the 
Syrians of Siberian Om and the cow-keepers of the Himalaya- 
Emodus and Kuenlun ? Are not geann, koinne^ quinde, quinna^ and 
konna related to the King of Asia who was a Con ? Are not the 
same king and kon seen in guisona ; for a Celtic gui was invariably a 
king? Would not byn, benyn, banen, bean, ben, and ban be connected 
with the Hebrew Bens, and these, with the Iberian Bens whose history^ 
has already been given ? Is not, in ancient history, man as easily 
traced as omif Who would be the Carmanii and Germanii unless the 
men of Car and Ger ? Will not a Pyrenean recognise gour-aig and 
gur4g with his own term bur^go, an ewe; for bu is gu and the 
remainder of the word is identical? What affinity is there^ from' 
guas and guaz to the historical and geographical gos or goose and 
even the Iberian gus ? Are not weib, wife, and vif the same word,, 
for only euphonious changes have here formed fresh words ? Would 
it not be right to say that if the Erythraean fra is a brother, frau and 
fra-ge can with good reason be applied to a sister 1 Should we not 
ask ourselves why vif, moer (mfere ?) and fioera (fifere and fiera ?) are 
found in Iceland? Whence were these words taken? Would they 
have any affinity to the Lancasterian beeos, a cow, and owse or 
coufs brother 1 Should we not notice that beeos is the Iberian that 
for vif, which is the French term for quick ? Would masr be re- 
lated to the Lancasterian mare which must indeed speak of sl 
mother ? 

Taraika guru, English to be, Welsh (living) biou, Iberian (alive)^ 
biou, Welsh gour, Negro-land gour and gar, African Koosas, uhm-to, 
Negro-land bi-ommo, South American Betoans umasoi, Sanskrit: 
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wa-mani F, Egyptian lomi, Negro-land olummi, English wench^ 
Gothic uen and uens^ South African Coronas kauh^ Negro-land koa. 
South American Muyscans chha^ Mantshu chache or haghe M and 
cheche or heghe F, Welsh gour-aig^ Armorican gur-ig^ Pyrenean burego^ 
English hag^ North American Algonguyns, esqua and squau, Hebrew 
goue^ Sanskrit mart-ja M, South American Mocobis coenae^ Omaguans 
cunia^ South African kohn^ and Corean ichin^ which designate the 
human being, show the following coincidences. 

I must declare that I do not in the above words see simply the 
proofs of the gradual growth and spread of languages, but also the 
special names by which the various new Scythian clans should be 
recognised. One should remember that guru is the Sanskrit for 
teacher. Cunia^ khan^ kauh^ koa^ coenae^ chha^ chache^ and cheche^ 
undoubtedly come from the Cay Cha and Kon of Thibet. Do chache 
and cheche refer to Scythian breeches and to the crowing of some 
Celtic cocks ? Shall we recognise in the Welsh gaur-aig^ Armorican 
gur-ig and Pyrenean hurlgo^ the Hebrew goue^ Welsh and African 
gour^ Mantshu haghe and heghe^ and English hag which have come 
from the Ors^ Ours and Urs of Scythia ? Uhm-tOy utnasoiy olummoy 
amiy and even wa tnani must be formed from omi, Lomi is Vom 
(Phomme). There is little graduation from be, which is pronounced 
as the Celtic biy to biou (Welsh), biou (Iberian), and Lancasterian 
beeos. Where is the difference between uen^ uensy wenchy and yueriy 
which is the Iberian for young 1 Will not the Indian esqua turn out 
to be the Scythian Esk Coa ? There are too many Scythian and 
Hebrew roots and words in the geography and speeches of North 
Atlantis-America to doubt that the storm of war drove some of the 
Padeans and Patkoi (JF^at Coes) across Siberia and Kamchatka to 
Alaska, Oregon, Nebraska, Manitoba, Huron or Canada. Should we 
see in the African gar^ the gar-men whether Sacse or Parthi ; in bi- 
omtniy the bio-o (Greek) and biou (Iberian) omi (man) of Siberia; in 
umasoij the aso-umi {z&'mdXi) of the Casii; in the Hebrew goucy a 
Southern-Scythian cow-kuper^ in mart-jay the mari or husband of 
learned Thibet ; in tchiny the chin or sin (little man) named in China 
and Sina? Then tchin, mart-jay the French tantey disclose the ancient 
Phoenician style of writing. Hundreds of other words will easily be 
made out with this Sanskrit rule. 
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Spread amongst the languages of the world, I recognise the 
Iberian ma, hand, in the Egyptian ntah, Hottontot ommay South 
American Lamucan yumanai, and Brazilian poh and po ; the Iberiau 
/^, FOOT, in the Afghan ch pe, Abassian sh pe, and South American 
Vitellan apk'y the Iberian /, go, in the Hottentot % and /;, and Egyptian 
/; the Iberian borfn^ go, in the Welsh wacPuy German wad*en, and 
Armenian woati the Iberian baou, I go, in the Assyrian baou; the 
Iberian cap, head, in the Egyptian kahi, Negro-land, tabu, and Persian 
 tab ; the Iberian Auec and Gascon fioc, fire, in the Egyptian koh-thy to 
bum (Iberian koudt^ cooked); South American Moxian pioc^ and 
Negroes hu\ the Arabic ain and Iberian guigne, eye and look, in the 
Abyssinian and Nubian aineha ; the Iberian sou, sooy or su and 
soureilhy sun, in the Eg3rptian sou, Affadeh zu, Hottentot sore and 
surriey North American Penobscot sooy South American Muyscan 
Su6l ; the Iberian dioy day and light, in the Sanskrit djo ; the Iberian 
mes^ MONTH, in the Welsh mis ; the Iberian harri which is an 
expression to speed the pace of a beast, in the Zende harra, I go. 

I hope et3rmologists will not think it intrusive of me to say that 
Iberian Cab or cap and Egyptian Kahiy head, are intimately connected 
with the Assyrian Kadim, first; Arabic Kdbir, great in dignity; Arabic 
Kedem, first, and Hebrew Kabats, gathering together. It is incontest- 
able that Kabir shows the protector (Iberian bir\ dog (Iberian Kc^y 
father (Arabic ab), of the Sires (Scythian Kirs) and wells (Hebrew 
bir), Kedem must be the ed or head of the Kerns (query, the Solymi 
Syrians from Sinian Cam). Kabats must refer to ^^ fatherly dog 
who bat les chemins (ba bat bats ats) ; that is, who goes amongst the 
highways to collect his congregation. Kabats shows with the Basque 
bat, one, the first Kas of his tribe. There is absolutely no difference 
between Kedem, Kadim, Kculi, Kabir, Kahi, Kabats and Kab or Cab. 
The order in which the letters are placed will perhaps guide us to 
recognise that Kab must be the eldest word since it is made with the 
three first letters of the Scythian alphabet It is evident to anyone 
who has followed the formation of language that tabu, tab (top ?J and 
German topp, are simply t* bu ab^ the good father ; f ab, the father ^ 
and t op, the up. As one can see, language is much more easily 
explained than was thought, and only a few striking examples were 
necessary to prove there exists no confusion whatever in our 
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idioms. There is, through language and geography, the closest 
relationship from the Iberian ca or ka (dog) to the English cat 
(Iberian gat and French chat) ; the Men-Cats of Tartary, dogs of the 
Scythian Casia and Catalonians showing that the Fyrenean Wascones 
were some of the Scythian castaway (Ilergetes) cats and dogs. 

The following equivalents of water will show that it is much easier 
to account for their meanings than had been thought possible. I 
select among the large number of names collected by Mr. Arthur 
James Johnes, the Hottentot ouata^ Russian oiuidef Swedish wafn^ 
North American Cora (the sea) wcuit^ Egyptian eiooue^ North American 
Woccons eau^ Cherokees aoway Icelandic aa^ Anglo-Saxon «r, 
Kamchatka ia and //, Samoed // and /, Negro-land ji^ South American 
Guaraman /, Brazilian _y, Irish lough and lo^ Arabic ma^ Pelu chuura^ 
Kalmuck chura, Armenian tschur, and Jenisei tribes dak. 

Having already given a short analysis of water^ it becomes evident 
that the image of a current is seen throughout the whole of the names 
which apply to it. One must distinguish the sound of ou^ ou^ and the 
meaning of gOy in ouatay ouadty and wafn. Iberian and Assyrian. 
Baou perfectly illustrates that with ba ou. The same example of 
ha ou and ana are shown in //, /', //', and y. It is not a little interest- 
ing to have to notice that eauy aoway eiooucy lo and o are spread from 
Thibet to Egypt, France, Ireland and North Atlantis-America. One 
may infer that since waat names the sea ; may which is the Iberian 
for seay must also carry that meaning. Shall we find the sense of the 
Iberian courrcy run, and tchourray great rain, in chuuray chura and 
tschuTy which must speak of the pelting rain and torrents of the 
mountainous districts of the Pelu Kalmucks and Armenians ? I there- 
fore leave the reader to decide whether water is not the very principle 
of motion and called from it 

Among the Welsh words which remind one of the languages of 
Bearn, Cadair Idrts, or the chair of Idris, tells me that cadair (Welsh) 
is the Iberian cadeirOy a chair. Drong (Welsh), a throngy must be the 
IhmBXi ^hx2LSQ g ron dy je suis le rondy I am a circle; this no doubt 
referring to Celtic popular assemblies and fire places where ronds or 
circles were almost instinctively made. Irish GeoHy a womany shows 
without a doubt the Scythian woman called Gcea by Herodotus. The 
Welsh beimy a stepy is related to the German banny a pathy which is 
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the Iberian for they are going, A journey is certainly suggestive of 
paths or tracks, Bara (Welsh), breads calls to mind the Eg3rptian 
pigs of dough and the Negro-land lolofs' bout on which must speak of 
the big Celtic bou ron (bon rond) or round loaf. 

The following coincidences should be noticed and known. In 
father and its equivalents ath-air^ Icelandic ; atta^ Gothic ; aita^ 
Basque; feeder^ Anglo-Saxon; pater^ Latin; pay^ Iberian, and tad 
Welsh, is recognised that very slight phonetic changes have produced 
mighty philological results. Tad is really the English dad and the / 
of Sina and d of Serica have sent the two idioms to the West. There 
is, between the Gothic atta and the Basque aita^ a nice distinction 
which can be easily comprehended with a course of ancient history. 
No difference can be found between feeder^ dada, papa^ tad and pay ; 
those who are so called understand their duty to their children. 
Shall I, with a little philological strategy, show that pater^ father and 
vater are the same word, for if we turn to the singular coincidence 
that the Gothic ear seems to scarcely make a difference between / 
and ^, / and d^ and b and // for this reason, pater is also vater and 
even father, Herodotus and ancient geography will show where 
these linguistic distinctions or differences have arisen. 

Shall we recognise with mothery English, and mutter^ German, that 
mater^ Latin, presents the startling intelligence that many parts of 
Latin show unmistakable signs of being thoroughly Gothic and even 
intimately connected with the Medes of South and North Thibet? 
As laCy French; lake^ English; and loch^ Scotch, have come from 
Thibet ; from the same philological laws and customs and also from 
the same country, have been derived mother^ mare^ mcer^ mh^e^ and 
mater. This revelation is not less true because it is unexpected- Let 
scholars seek to-day the origin of may^ Iberian ; amay Basque ; madrCy 
Spanish ; mkrCy French ; maniy Welsh ; math-airy Irish ; muttery Ger- 
man ; mothery English ; and matery Latin, and say if the whole of 
these names do not come from Thibet ; also if ancient history and 
geography do not prove that fact with mathematical precision? I 
hope to be forgiven or far-g^n for daring to assert that the same lin- 
guistic laws which have made wark from worky rank from wrongy 
sawfly from softly y etc, have also got mater from mother. However, 
this demonstration is susceptible of many explanations which I cannot 
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exhaust now. Philologists will, I bdieve, easily find them before I 
have time to turn again to the subject. 

Brother gives other and no less singular signs of its connection, 
with the languages of Scythia. Its equivalents rai^ Iberian ; hermano^ 
Spanish \ anaya^ Basque ; irmdto^ Portuguese ; frire^ French ; fraielloy 
Italian \ frater^ Latin ; bruder^ German ; brathair^ Irish ; breur^ Manx y 
brawd, Welsh ; bredar^ Cornish; and breur^ Armorican, can be divided 
into categories which show however a uniform origin. It is evident to 
philologists that brother^ brathair^ bruder^ breur, bredar and brawd^ 
are most intimately related, if they are not indeed the same word. 
Shall we connect brother and f rater through brathairl Is it not 
certain with brathair zxAfrater that some Gothic custom has made 
fra from bra ? Euphrates or eu phra tes^ thou art the brother y discloses 
the//w or brother of Babylonia, as mesratsm shows the Parthian guilds- 
and Ares' swift horse. Then the changes of b into/ and o into a have: 
most naturally got /rater from brother. No confusion arises from this 
demonstration. Fratello^ frater and frire should be taken for the- 
same word, for the ellipsis of the / turns frater into fraer or frire, 
whereas yhz tel iois more than a pun or a skitt upon the Sars and 
Caesars' friends. It is certain that tha brair, u brer^ and d brear show 
the word/r^r<? through one of those slight changes of pronunciation of 
which Scythia offered so many instances. Hermano discloses the: 
Betican (Thibetan) Hero Frank-man of East Scythia; irmdUt^ the one 
who went away from the trances of the evil visited Scythia-trans-Imaum.. 
Anaya refers to the Esk-Cal of North Serica, As one can see, no 
confusion exists in our languages, and the origin of rai^frhre, anaym^ 
fratery irmdo and brother are easily traced. 

Sister and its equivalents, so^ Iberian; arreba^ Basque; soeur^ 
French ; hermanay Spanish ; irmdUt^ Portuguese ; schwester^ German ;. 
stury Irish; piur^ Scotch; ckwaer^ Welsh; sorella^ Italian; soror^ 
Latin ; and chouardy Persian, show affinities of language which to-day 
will surprise no one, for they can all be accounted for. Philologists will 
no longer doubt that sceuTy schwestery siurypiury chwaer and ehouard are 
the same word, and that the slight variations between them have simply 
arisen from the necessity of ascertaining each clan. The explanations 
given respecting hermano and irmSLo apply also to hermana and 
zrmda, Sorella and soror not only disclose an identical origin, but 
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'€ven speak of the sores inflicted upon the Scythian Ors. Medish 
hands made those sores. In sister is seen the Eastern heiress (er s) 
and land (ter) .which were seized by Sennacherib's ancestors ; si is sis 
fer ter. Iberian so briefly gives, with a short sign of two letters, all 
the information we need know about the word sister. Let students 
.attentively look at the above words, and they will be satisfied that my 
statements respecting them are strictly true. 

The following is an interesting proof how near Iberian sometimes 
•comes to Welsh. Shou (Welsh), be thou^ must remind one of desho 
(Iberian), let be, Shou d (Welsh), let him be {sit, Latin), comes very 
near to deshou (Iberian), let him be. Shou em (Welsh), let us be (simus, 
Latin), also comes near to deshem (Iberian), let me be. Shou eet 
(Welsh), be ye (sitis, Latin), comes equally as near to deshet (Iberian), 
Jet ye be, Shou nd (Welsh), let them be, comes quite as near to deshen 
j(Iberian), let them be. A slight variation of form, which some linguists 
might cal\ jargonnage, is all the difference that can be noticed between 
the above Welsh and Iberian versions of the verb to be. 

I will now submit to the reader the following forms of the English 
verb to be, and leave to him to decide which dialects must have 
formed the mode of speech so erroneously named Anglo-Saxon. No 
argumentative demonstrations are wanted to prove a case which 
proves itself; I therefore simply present the following table : — 

Anglo-Saxon Verb, Anglo-Saxon Verb 
supposed to be the corresponding 
source of the to the 
English *• / am:' German « ich bin:' 







INDICATIVE PRESENT. 




Singular. 




Iberian. 


French. English. 


German. 


I Eom 


Beo 


B6 souy Je suis I am 


Ich bin 


2 Eort 


Byst 


Bes 


Tu es Thou art 


Du bist 


3 Is 


By and Byd Be 


11 est He is 

• 


Erist 


Plural. 




Bern 


Noussommes We are 


Wir sind 


2 } Synd 


BeodandBeo Bet 


Vous 6tes You are 


Ihr seyd 


3' 




Be soim lis sont They are 


Sie sind 


Singular. 
I Sy (Seo) 


Beo 


SUBJUNCTIVE 

Sioy 


PRESENT. 

Que je soie I may be 


Ich sen 


Plural. 










3 Sy'n 


Beon 


Sion 


Qu'ils soient They may be 


{ Sie senn 
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IMPERFECT. 






Iberian, 


French. 


English. 


Getwan. 


Ben 


Jefus 


I was 


Ich war 


Beros 


Tufus 


Thou wert 


Du warest 


Bero 


Ilfut 


He was 


Er war 


Berom 


Nous fumes We were 


Wirwaren. 


Berot 


Vous futes 


You were 


Ihr waret 


Beron 


lis furent 


They were 


Sie waren 



Singular, 

1 Waes Beo 

2 Waere 

3 Waes 
Plural. 

2 > Weron Beod 

The examination of the Anglo-Saxon iveron, Iberian beron, French 
furetit, English were^ and German waren, reveal that weron and beron 
are the same word ; that furent and waren present a linguistic pendant 
to brathair doa^ /rater, and that the English teiere is an entirely Iberian 
construction. This remarkable philological disclosure moreover calls 
to mind the following account taken from Nennius : " 45. After this^. 
the barbarians became (irmly incorporated and were assisted by 
foreign pagans, and let him that reads understand that the Saxons 
were victorious and ruled Britain, not from their superior prowess,, 
but on on account of the great sins of the Britons." 

"Hengist, under the pretence of ratifying the treaty with the 
Britons, invited the king, the nobles, and the military officers, ia 
numbers about three hundred. He ordered three hundred Saxons to- 
conceal each a knife under his feet and to mix with the Britons, and 
when they were sufficiently inebriated, etc, cry out : 

* Nimed eure Saxes,* 

then let each man draw his knife and kill his man, but spare the kmg 
on account of his marriage with Hengist's daughter ; for it was better 
that he should be ransomed than killed ; the king, being a captive,., 
purchase his redemption by delivering up the three provinces of 
East, South and Middle Sex besides other districts at the option of 
his betrayers." Shall we therefore say that the title of Saxon, which 
is so gratuitously granted to the Sigulones, Charudes and Cobandi, is 
not even so much as claimed by them? Shall we establish a 
relationship between the pirates of Malacca, Kuriles, the Nbrs of Mid 
di, Aral, and also Jutland ? Shall we say that nimed is allied 
to the English knife, Celtic segan-eaf, Welsh sganif, French canif, 
Basque canibeta and Beamese ganibeto? Are not segan-eaf and 
ganibeto the same term, for the se of one word is the et o of the 
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other, and there only remains then the slight difference of pro- 
nunciation between two dialects we have learned to recognise? 
Could it also be said that ganibeto is named from the Southern 
Thibetan gan (jan) ni bet, and canibeta, from the Northern Serican 
ca can cam bet? Will not this short explanation throw a flood of 
light upon the origin and languages of our ancestors ? 

The Basque canibeta brings to mind the great Euskarian by-word 
debrya (didble and devil) which tenders its additional evidence to the 
fact that the Escualdunac-Cantabrians have come and are therefore 
called from the wdls and brows of Kansu, Kant-Kent, and Cantou. 
This is shown with de brya which associates itself with all the 
Phrygian Brigoe (Bri Gee), and Cimbrense. The Pyrenean debrya 
therefore adds one more to the numerous proofs of the European 
(eu cur rope pean) Serican origin of the Esks. I would here advise 
students to ponder upon Herodotus' short statement placed in 
Book iv., p. 45, that no one knows after whom Europe is called, 
unless after Europa of Tyre, but she was an Asiatic woman and 
never touched Europe, 

The Armorican eguinanni, which is the cry of the Armorican 
populations on the advent of the first day of the new year, suggests 
to me that it must be by a similar one the ancient Britons saluted 
their respected old Gui and Leader, I see in eguinanni the whole 
account of the misty flights given by the words mistletoe and gui, and 
therefore the heartfelt thanks of a nation whose nanni, nini and ninos 
(wenches) had been saved and led west by their old (kahi-kadim) 
guides. Nanni gui e (eh !) is, at this stage of our work, the expected 
acknowledgment from the deeply-grateful Scythian exiles towards 
their aged chiefs. Eguinanni moreover discloses with the Basque 
€guina, made, and the Iberian anni, years, that an old year has just 
ended its course and that a new one has just begun its owil I would 
likewise recognise in it the Basque eguia, true ; beguia, eye, and 
eguerria, Christmas ; the ancient connection between Armorican and 
the speeches of the Pyrenees, and the truth that the nanni (noes ?) 
clans were verily the watchful, faithful, and honest Scythians called 
Arimaspi by Herodotus. I would still see in nanni gui eg the careful 
Brigse whose habits of economy had in Asia got them the tide of 
Massagetae and in Albion that of Cimbrense, Then mawkin, malayo, 
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diou-btbariy debrya^ eguinanni^ and similar idioms, not only show in 
our ancient sayings an antiquity and respectability we were not aware 
they possessed, but also how necessary it is to ascertain which belong 
to each clan that they may henceforth be religiously conserved and 
handed down. 
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